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LiMLITHOOW  PiKACIt 

LIiiLiTiiooTr  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lindum  of  Ptolemy*  and  to  take 
itt  name  from  It*  fituation  bn  a  lake,  or  Un,  or  which  the 
word  limt  or  Ifyn^  figtiifie*. 

The  caftle  wu  founded  by  Edward  I.  who  refided  in  it  for  a  whole  wia- 
Icr.  But  in  1^7,  we  find  that  it  wa*  taken  and  demoliihed  by  one 
Binny*  a  Scotfoian.  *  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Ertgliflt  poflcfiied 
it  again :  for  there  it  extant  an  order  for  the  cuftody  of  the  kofpital  to 
John  Swanland  *. 

It  it  at  prefent  a  magnificent  edifice*  of  a  fquare  form,  finely  fcated  a* 
bore  the  lake.  Jamea  V.  and  VL  ornamented  it  greatly.  The  infide  ia 
much  embellifhed  with  fculpture  ;  orer  an  inner  gate  are  niche*,  in  for¬ 
mer  times  holding  the  ftatues  of  a  Pope  and  a  Cardinal ;  ereded,  as  tra¬ 
dition  fays*  by  James  V.  in  compliment  to  his  holinefs  for  a  prefent  of  a 
confecrated  fword  and  helmet  f .  On  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the 
building,  arc  the  four  orders  ^  knighthood,  which  bis  Majefty  bore,  the 
garter,  tbilUe,  holy-ghoft,  and  golden  fleece, 

Within  the  palaec  is  a  handfome  fquaie :  one  fide  is  more  modern  than  the 
Others,  hating  been  built  by  James  VI.  .and  kept  in  good  repair,  till  1746, 
when  it  was  accidentally  burnt  by  the  King’s  forces.  The  pediments  orec 
the  windows  are  neatly  carted,  and  dated  1619. 

The  other  fide*  are  more  ancient :  in  one  is  a  room  ninety-fite  feet  long* 
thirty  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and  thirty  three  high.  At  one  end  is  a  gal¬ 
lery,  with  three  arches,  perhaps  for  muQc.  Narrow  galleries  ran  quite 
round  the  old  part,  to  preferve  communications  with  the  rooms  ;  in  one  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  firft  faw  light.  Her  father,  James  V. 
then  dying,  foretold  the  miferies  that  impended  over  her  and  the  kingdom. 
*  It  came,’  faid  he,  *  with  a  lafs,  and  will  be  loll  with  one.* 

The  chapel  was  built  by  James  V.  and  takes  up  one  fide  of  the  fquare. 
The  kitchen  for  the  life  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  is  below  ground. 

The  church  would  be  a  handfome  building,  if  not  difgraced  with  a  moft 
ruinous  floot.  I  was  (hown  the  place  remarkable  for  the  perfonated  appa¬ 
rition  that  appeared  to  James  iV.  while  he  was  meditating  the  fatal 
expedition  into  England ;  and  which,  as  honed  Lindfay  relates,  as  foon  aa 
it  had-delivered  itt  mcliage,  *  vanidicd  like  a  blink  of  the  fun,  or  a  whip  of 
a  whirlwind;’ 

In  one  of  the  ftreets  it  (hown  the  gallery  from  whence  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wcl-baugh,  ia  1570,  fliot  the  Regent  Murray.  Pea»MnU 


Aneed»te  frtm  th*  Mtmoin  tf  Count  de 'B 

IN  a  long  and  bloody  war*  wheretd  the  Count  de  B.  generonfly  (erred 
two  polite  nations  frequently  dif-,  his  country,  with  all  his  fortune* 
iegarded  the  principles  of  hudunity,  with  courage,  and  ability.  He  wag 
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*  Calendar  of  Charters,  hy  Sir  jefieph  .AyloSe,  16*. 
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993  'Anecittex  from  tie  itemoirr 

tbe  only  gcnertl  irho  «ru  fitarcd  nad  with  an  degaat  hall.  Ttie  iargv 

Jet  refj^cd  The  vcryehemlea,  who  walla  of  thia  apartonent  required 
ed  before  him,  were  forced  to  ac>  pifluret  ^  and  the  Colonel  conceived 
knowledge  bi«  talenti  for  war  and  the  the  happy  idea  of  enriching  them 
gryatnefs  of  bia  fool.  They  even  with  the  heroic  afliona  of  hia  father. 
feWd  him  f  (or  the  fame  man  whoCe  Scenu  of  thia  kindy.  £aid  he  to  him* 
look  tnfpired  terror  io  the  heat  of  felf,  are  preferable  to  the  oold  rein* 
the  afliony  was  fall  of  compalfioa  tiooa  of  hidory  which  nffedt  not  the 
and  (mfibilky  when  he  had  gained  fool,  and  they  will  do  more  honour 
the  vidlory.  Women  and  chTldreny  to  my  lather  than  the  familjr-trec  of 
(he  aged  and  the  induftrioua,  had  no'  hia  anceftora.  The  heft  artilU  were 


thing  to  (rnr  from  the  rage  or  sapine 
of  his  foldicra.  He  confidcred  no  man 
a*  an  enemy  who  did  not  appear  io 
arma.  And  hia  good  coaduA  after 
a  viAory,  was  gtoerally  more  ufeful 
and  honourable  to  hia  country  than 
the  viftory  kfelf. 

Tbe  Count  waa  now  advanced  in 
years,  honourad,  and  rich ;  with 
Sufficient  cafe  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  his  fituation.  He  had  received  the 
HaiF  of  Field  Marfhal,  and  a  penhon, 
on  which  he  paffed  the  beft  pare  of 
his  time  in  the  country.  A  few 
montba  in  the  year  he  appeared  at 
const,  where  he  was  dill  confuked 
by  bis  prince  ;  refpefted  by  the  oour* 
^iers  and  the  beft  charadera  ia  the 
nation  ;  and  where  the  Ibldicr  called 
him  father.  At  the  fame  time  he 
preferred  the  little  endearments  of 
domcAic  life  ta  the  fplendour  of  a 
court.  His  family  confided  of  two 
daughters  and  a  fon.  The  cduca* 
tioii  of  the  former  had  been  his  du* 
dy  and  delight,  and  they  were  both 
married  with  men  of  good  fenfe  and 
reputation.  The  fon,  who  was  Colonel 
of  a  regiment,  received  a  Urge  for* 
tune  by  his  wife,  and  an  eftate  in  the 
t^ighbourhood  of  his  fathers.  He 
followed  his  footileps  with  the  great* 
ed  attention,  and  his  zeal  was  uot 
without  fuccefs. 

The  father  loved  the  fon  with 
tnuch  teddernefsy  and  the  fun  return* 
ed  it  with  the  greated  refped.  He 
made  great  improvements  in  the 
Cadle  of  the  young  Count ;  he  added 
a  wlug  to  ity  which  was 
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engaged )  and  at  they  were  certaia 
of  a  reward,  and  of  employing  their 
taleotson  obypAa  worthy  their  la* 
hour,  th^  took  pleafure  in  their 
work,  ana  called  forth  all  their  pow* 
ers. 

In  one  place  he  was  feen  throw, 
ing  bis  colours  into  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry ;  and  by  this  bold 
aftion  giving  new  courage  to  hm 
foldicrs,  who  were  exhauded  wkh  la* 
hour,  and  yielding  on  all  fidcs  to  • 
fupevior  force. 

In  aauthcr  placeyhewasfcen  dorm* 
ing  a  city,  the  fird  man  who  entered 
the  breach  ;  and  while  he  fccroed  t* 
forget  that  he  was  general,  giving 
a  good  example  to  his  followers. 

Again  he  appears  roihing  osi  the 
enemy,  who  had  furprifed  his  Prince 
while  he  was  hunting,  and  delivering 
him  from  their  hands. 

At  a  greater  diftance  he  was  fliowa 
receiving  a  carte- blanche  from  his 
fovercign  and  a  Marffial't  Staff. 

On  another  field  of  battle  they 
reprefented  shim  falling  wounded 
from  his  borfe,  and  pointing  one 
the  weaked  place  of  the  enemy  aa  be 
fell. 

-''At  length  he  was  reprefeuted  figa- 
ing  that  dcfirable  peace  which  gave 
happinefs  and  plenty  to  his  country* 
long  harraffed  with  war. 

In  a  word,  although  his  fon  had 
taken  care  ,te  avoid  exceffire  flattery* 
yet  the  walls  of  this  apartment  weae 
altogether  covered  with  the  glorioop 
aAions  of  thia  venerable  old  man. 
All  if  si  CQii4uAe(lwIlh  (be  grext- 


^  the  CoQ^  df 


tft  imagioable  ftcreef ;  ind  a  few 
days  after  the  painting*  were  finiihed, 
the  Coloocl  in  thi*  very  hail  gave  a 
fplendid  entertainment  to  a  nume> 
rovs  aflcfflbly. 

What  a  fight  for  the  father  at  hi* 
entrance!  TTiis  new  inftance  of  fi- 
liil  refpeft,  the  finccre  eompliment* 
of  an  illuftrious  company,  and  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  dreadful  fcenei, 
affe^led  him  exceedingly.  He  had 
too  much  npennef*  of  temper  not  to 
be  intoxicated  with  that  joy  which 
he  felt  in  hit  heart,  and  all  prefent 
partook  of  the  intoxication. 

The  <dd  Count  ran  over  the  whole 
with  hia  eye ;  and  turning  to  hii  fon 
with  much  kindnefs  in  hi*  looks,  you 
did  well,  my  fon,  faid  he,  to  cuneeal 
thi*  from  me,  fince  you  were 'deter¬ 
mined  to  execute  it.  I  would  have 
hindered  that  which  is  now  tuo  late 
to  forbid  ;  and  indeed  to  repioach 
you  for  it  would  be  more  like  affec¬ 
tation  than  modefty :  yet  the  only 
thing  which  pleafea  me  in  thi*  mat¬ 
ter  IS  the  refpeft  and  tendernefi 
which  you  (how  for  your  father.  At 
the  fame  time,  my  fon— —Here  he 
fiiook  his  head  with  a  doubtful  fmile 
on  hi*  countenance. 

What  follows,  my  father  ? 

This  reprefcntatlon  of  my  life  i* 
rf  the  fame  kind  with  all  thofe  which 
are  written  without  the  knowledge 
or  'advice  of  the  principal  ador. 
They  fupprefa  altogether,  or  very  ^f- 
ten  mention  (lightly,  a  charafteriftical 
trait  which  would  explain  the  whole. 
What  muft  we  think  of  thefe  hillo- 
rics,  when  my  fon  himfelf— — He 
topped  ;  and  hislaft  words  were  not 
the  effufion  of  a  heart  melting  with 
gladnef*,  there  was  fomewh^t  of  bit- 
temefs  in  his  fmile.  They  intreated 
him  to  go  on :  he  refufed  a  long 
tisne ;  and  then  with  much  coldncls 
of  exprefSon  he  prrceeded. 

If  you  have  attempted  to  give  a 
i*etch  of  my  life," you  have  forgot- 

tia  oac  remarkabU  h«roi«  a^9n| 


without  which  we  would  nbt^ve  beeit 
fo  happy  at  this  time,  nor  aff^mblc^ 
around  :his  table  aa  we  are.  -To-' 
mof'^ow  m  iriiing  at  breakfaft,  I  will 
relate  the  whole  affair  }  for  it  irere  • 
pity  fuc'a  an  sAion  was  not  remem^ 
bered.  They  infifted  that  he  (houl4 
relate  it  to  the  whole  company  at 
that  time :  but  be  continued  td 
fmile  and  refufc  When  they  were 
all  fcated,  thev  foon  forgot  the  ac< 
tiou,  or  appeared  not  to  think  of  iu 
The  young  Count,  who  had  not  lo4 
a  word  of  his  father’s  difeourfe,  fur- 
gut  not,  however,  to  put  Lin  !• 
mind  of  his  promlfe.  1  erpcAei 
this,  replied  the  Field  Marlhal  fmi- 
ling,  and  it  is  proper  1  acquit  nayfclf 
of  my  promife  •,  but  it  is  nril  necef- 
fary  that  we  go  to  the  hall,  and 
that  we  be  there  alone,  t  he  com- 
dition  was  immediately  accepted. 
You  have  terminated  the  firfi  row  of 
pifture*  on  that  wall,  continued  the 
old  Count,  with  that  one  wheretia 
the  monarch  give*  me  a  cartc-blanchc 
and  the  Marfhal’s  Staff.  This  it  alto¬ 
gether  wrong.  You  have  united 
what,  in  the  truth  of  hlftory,  ought  t<a 
have  been  kept  diftant  by  the  fpace 
of  fifteen  years,  and  what  two  fove- 
reigns  have  done  from  circumfUoceo 
widely  different.  But  gvant  that  the 
fault  could  be  calily  amended;  dotia 
not  this  picture,  placed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  indicate  to  all  the  world  that  the 
ftaff  of  Field  MaWhal  was  given  me 
for  one  of  thefe  good  actions,  or  for 
all  my  fervice*  together  ?  Moft  cer¬ 
tainly. 

It  is  neverthelefs  very  falfe.  And 
it  is  prccifely  thi*  noble  adion  which 
hath  been  fo  well  rewarded,  that 
you  have  omitted  in  thefe  pic¬ 
tures. 

Wliat  do  I  hear,  my  father  f  Ca^ 
my  memory  have— — 

I  do  not  blame  your  heart,  my 
fon.  How  could  you  paint  an  ac¬ 
tion  you  had  never  heard  of  i  Thin 
igaoiancc  ia  ai  cxcufablc  a*  the 
afto- 
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fftoniniineat  ivhich  the  fad  occa- 
fioai.  You  were  young  when  I  ob> 
tained  this  honourable  flaff.  1  bare 
kever  fpoken  of  this  affair  to  you 
oor  any  one ;  and  at  this  moment 
1  am  afraid  we  may  be  overheard. 

Be  not  afraid  of  it,  replied  his  fon. 
The  old  man,  lowering  his  voice, 
continued  the  converfation. 

Let  ns  take  a  review  of  all  thefe 
anions  and  their  reward.  This  wi¬ 
thered  arm  is  all  the  advantage  which 
1  gained  from  that  battle,  when,  with 
as  much  propriety  as  good  fortune,  I 
threw  my  colours  among  the  tbickeft 
•f  the  enemy.  By  this  ftratagem  I 
brought  back  the  left  wing,  who  were 
lying  at  the  very  time  the  right  was 
beginning  to  yield.  My  troops  re- 
sewed  the  charge  with  wonderful 
courage,  and  the  enemy  were  cut  to 
pieces.  I  was  at  that  time  major} 
and  I  continued  to  be  fo.  My  gc- 
Beral,  who  was  the  firft  man  that 
endeavoured  to  fave  his  precious  life 
by  flight,  was  rewarded  with  a  con- 
Iderable  penlion  for  his  bravery  on 
that  day. 

I  was  made  prifoner  in  that  battle 
where  I  fell  wounded  from  my  horfe. 
My  wound  was  but  indifferently  cu¬ 
red,  and  1  was  forgotten  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners.  In  fliort,  my 
•anfom  was  paid  by — myfelf. 

Good  God ! 

The  father  continued  without 
feeming  to  regard  the  exclamation  of 
bis  fon. 

The  fear  which  you  fee  on  my 
barehead  makes  me  eafily  recoiled 
that  pidure.  I  received  the  wound 
before  that  fort,  the  fiege  of  which 
bad  engaged  us  a  whole  campaign  ; 
and  which,  I  venture  to  fay,  would 
neither  have  been  taken  nor  prefer- 
_  ved  without  my  care  and  adivity. 
For  I  firft  planted  my  ftandard  in 
the  breach ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
put  to  death  feveral  of  my  own  fol- 
diers  to  prevent  the  pillaging  and  the 
utter  deflrudioQ  of  the  «ity  and  Ui 
iahabitantf. 


•  It  is  true,  the  Prince  commendfi^ 
my  cundud  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  and  the  fame  day  gave  the 
government  of  the  place  to  the  foa 
of  hit  fl'.ft  miniller,  a  youth  of  fe> 
venteen  years  of  age,  who  had  not 
fo  much  at  appeared  at  the  fiege.  1 
muff  do  him  the  jutlice,  however,  tO 
fay,  that  he  graci  >ufly  appointed  me 
the  fecond  in  comniand  to  the  ffrip- 
ling  ;  and  appeared  much  aftonifhed 
at  my  refufal.  It  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  even  by  chance,  that  I  efca- 
ped  baniffiment,  or  a  prifon  for  ever; 
for  in  concluding  that  peace,  I  muff 
confefs  1  abufed  a  little  their  carte- 
blanche,  and  figned  it  with  too  much 
precipitation.  1  forgot  to  make  the 
enemy  cede  a  territory  of  a  dozen  of 
acres  and  three  fmall  villages.  I  fool- 
ifhly  reckoned  on  the  expence  o^ 
another  campaign,  which  would  have 
coff  us  feme  millions  of  florins  and 
feveral  thoufand  men. 

My  God,  what  an  indignity  ! 

Allow  me  to  continue,  faid  the  oI(^ 
Count;  the  beff  part  of  the  ffory  yet 
remains.  You  have  fren  the  fnuff* 
box  which  I  received  from  my  fo« 
vereiga  when  1  delivered  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  wat 
foolith  in  him  to  hunt  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had 
reafon  to  expc£f  an  enemy,  or  at  leaft 
tofindfomefpy  among  his  own  follow¬ 
ers.  I  had  alfo  my  fpurs,  as  well  at 
a  number  of  brave  fellows  on  whom  I 
could  depend.  I  compelled  the  ene¬ 
my  to  part  with  their  prize  ;  and  I 
received  this  box,  which  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  to  indem¬ 
nify  me  for  a  horfe  killed  under  me 
worth  four  hundred.  But  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  faithful  ferviers,  he  made 
his  chamberlain,  who  was  taken  w  ith 
him,  marflial  of  the  court.  This 
man  had  attempted  to  draw  his  bang¬ 
er,  but  unfortunately  it  clung  to  the 
fcabbard. 

When  they  faw  me  dirpleafed,  I 
was  rewarded  with  this  crofs,  which 
bath  coff  me  much  cxpence,and  which 
■  never 


^ tit  Count  ie  S>'  '  t«c 


•ever  wu«  nor  rrer  can  be,  of  toy 
real  advantage.  You  are  fcrioui,  my 
fon,  be  not,  however,  altogether  de« 
jefted ;  it  it  pofTible  for  virtue,  even 
by  chance,  tu  meet  with  a  proper 
reward.  ' 

1  was  major  fifteen  years  without 
any  advancement. 

Fifteen  years  !  •  your  philofophy 
perhaps  wiihed  it  fo  ^ 

Yet,  1  might  excite  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  world,  by  adopting  the 
language  of  a  bumble  philofopher; 
but  the  truth,  though  left  honour¬ 
able,  it  more  valuable  to  me.  I  con- 
felt  to  you,  my  fon,  that  my  regard 
for  my  family  made  me  wilh  fur  ad¬ 
vancement.  I  did  not  remain  unre¬ 
warded  becaufe  1  refufed  honours, 
but  becaufe  fome  perfon  of  the  court, 
more  fortunate  or  more  worthy,  was 
preferred.  Thejprince,  whofe  life,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  perhaps  kingdom,  I  had 
preferred,  was  now  dead,  and  hit  fuc- 
cefior  was  either  ignorant  of  my  fer- 
sicet,  or  thought  the  merit  of  them 
a  fufficient  reward.  Yet,  my  fon, 
weary  of  their  treacherous  promifet, 
and  of  feeing  my  hopes  always  dif- 
appointed,  1  determined  all  at  once 
to  throw  up  my  commiffion,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  the  country.  There  I  ex- 
.peAed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  my 
life  in  an  obfeure  yet  happy  man¬ 
ner,  when,  contrary  to  my  expec¬ 
tation,  my  good  fortune  g^ve  me  an 
opportunity  of  performing  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  at  once  loaded  me  with 
riches  and  glory. 

What  action  was  this,  my  father  ? 

Oh !  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  reprefent  this  properly  in  a 
piAure.  A  large  river,  feveral  wo¬ 
men  of  quality  weeping  on  the  bank 
of  it,  myfelf  on  borfeback  in  the 
.middle  of  the  riser,  holding  a  little 
dog,  ugly  and  blind  of  an  eye,  almoft 
drowned,  and  fpurting  the  water  on 
all  fidcs  of  him.  Would  not  that 
the  fubjed  of  aa  iaimitable  re* 
^refentatioB  f 


Do  you  fpeak  ferieufly  i  faid  th« 
young  Colonel :  affiftance  given  to  « 
dog! 

This  great  adion,  I  can  afliire 
you,  raifed  me  to  that  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  which  1  now  poflefs.  There 
was  more  glory  in  it  than  in  my  blood 
fo  often  (bed  for  my  country.  It  waa 
of  more  value  than  thirty  years  fer- 
sice  in  war ;  than  the  painful  labour 
of  many  days  and  nights,  in  which  I 
was  expofed  to  the  hardihips  of  the 
winter,  and  the  fire  of  a  defperatc 
enemy. 

I  could  eafily  increafe  your  fuv- 
ptife  by  informing  you,  that,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  1  have  neser  pro» 
nounced  the  name  of  my  benefac- 
trefs  without. blu/hing.  But  attend 
to  me,  and  I  will  relate  all  the  cir* 
cumftacces. 

A  place  of  Field  Marfltal  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Count  de 
PI — .  Every  one  of  a  great  number 
of  candidates  had  a  powerful  intereft 
to  fupport  him.  I  had  the  old-fa- 
ffiioned  claim  of  my  fersices  ;  and, 
without  vanity,  1  had  the  beft  title  to 
the  place.  1  faw,  however,  that  1 
would  not  fucceed,  for  the  minifter, 
the  Baron  de  K.  was  more  fovereigv 
than  the  King  himfelf ;  and  it  ofteo 
happened  that  thofe  who  were  pro- 
te&ed  by  the  King,  had  to  yield 
to  thofe  who  were  prote&ed  by 
the  minifter.  It  it  true,  he  teftified 
much  friendfhip  for  me  ;  but  he  cx- 
afled  the  attendance  which  was  due 
to  my  fovereign  ;  and  I  had  too 
much  baughtinefs  of  fpirit  to  pay 
court  to  a  man  who  had  fcarcely  e- 
fcaped  from  the  la(h  of  his  precep¬ 
tor,  while  I  was  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  enemies  I  had  conquer¬ 
ed.  I  could  therefore  eafily  forefee 
the  fucceft  of  my  felicitations.  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  I  ffiould  rctuni 
to  my  eftate,  or  expofe  myfelf  to  a 
new  affront.  Refining  on  my  fi- 
tuation,  I  was  one  day  riding  flowly, 
with  «  finglc  fervaut,  when  my  at- 
tcatio^ 
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tentiofl  wtl  called  to  a  cfiariot  which 
paffed  me  with  great  rapiditf.  I  ob- 
fenred  in  it  the  miftreft  nf  the  Mini- 
fter,  who  from  chambermaid  was  rai> 
fed  to  this  high  ftation.  She  was  ini* 
mitably  well  made,  and  beautifol  as 
a  godders.  if  a  woman  can  be  fo 
without  hono*iy  and  mmleftp.  She 
feturned  ray  falute  with  great  iadif* 
fcrence,  and  a  hundred  paces  farther 
era  (he  alighted  to  walk  un  the  bank 
«f  a  river. 

As  I  did  not  choofc  to  falute  her 
a  fecond  time,  1  ftruck  into  a  path 
•o  my  left,  when  the  cries  of  the 
wuaacB,  whom  1  faw  running  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  great  diforder, 
fcachcd  my  ears.  By  a  natural 
movement  1  rode  back  to  their  al&d- 
nnee  at  full  fpced  lire  miilrefs  of 
lis  Excellency  came  running  to  meet 
me  with  horror  painted  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Oh,  Mr  General,  cried  (he,  at  (he 
Was  hading  towards  me,  1  beicech 
you,  for  heaven’s  fake— coroc  to  our 
nlittlanec,— my  little  favourite— down 
there— he  havefaikn  into  the  water— 
he  cannot  extricate  himfelf,  and  we 
cannot  aifift  him — See,  ke  is  (inking 
in  the  ftrwm— the  torreot— Mr  Ge> 
metal,  for  heaven’s  fake. 

Without  rrfleding  a  aooment  on 
the  nature  of  this  eoramiffion,  which 
mould  have  much  better  become  my 
ferrant,  1  plunged  into  the  river, 
amd  feixed  tbe  Ik  tie  favourite  juft  as  he 
was  finking.  Tbe  feene  was  now 
truly  rsdiculpns.  No  mother  could 
have  cxprelTed  more  joy  at  the  fafe 
KtHm  of  her  fon,  though  (he  had 
formerly  beliered  him  killed  in  battle. 

Then  the  aauicasis  compliments  of 
the  coapeny;  the  eagernefs  to  be 
the  firft  to  falote  the  little  favourite  ( 
with  the  fear  of  dirtyiug,  fullying, 
fpoiling  their  dotbet ;  tbe  repeti* 


tion  of  falfe  alarmtt’aiid  all  tbe 
company  talking  at  once,  made  a 
very  direrting  tragi-cooucal  adven¬ 
ture. 

At  I  thought  there  was  no  more 
occafion  for  my  aiTiftance,  I  was  a- 
bont  to  depart ;  but  the  aiftreis  of 
the  little  favouiite  intreated  me  tore- 
main  a  little  with  fo  much  earaeft- 
nefs,  that  I  alighted  from  my  horfe* 
and  offered  her  my  arm.  Mr  Gene¬ 
ral,  faid  (he,  accepting  it,  and  draw¬ 
ing  me  afide,  I  know  what  place  you 
are  foliciting;  if  1  forget  tbit  fer- 
vtce,  or  let  it  pafs  unrewarded ;  if 
the  minifter  does  not  become  your 
fiift  friend,  may— my  poor  favour¬ 
ite — You  (hall  fee  whether  i  can  he 
ungrateful. 

1  bowed  to  her  without  fpeaking  u 
vrord ;  for  1  will  confefa  to  you,  that 
your  father  was  too  haughty  to  to- 
knowledge  a  favour  from  fnch  a  vro- 
man,  while  I  was  too  much  a  cour¬ 
tier  to  rrjed  entirely  what  (he  of¬ 
fered  of  her  own  accord.  At  tbe 
fame  time  I  was  determined  never 
to  put  her  in  mind  of  her  momife. 

Tbe  next  day,  at  the  Kin  g’s  1«- 
vee,  tbe  minifter  drew  me  into  n 
comer,  and  whifpered  roe  that  bit 
Majcfty  had  now  recollected  my  name 
aud  my  fcnrices ;  that  he  had  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  kis  favt>urable  inten¬ 
tions  t  and  that  he  entertained  the 
greateft  hopes  of  (bon  jcongratuln- 
ting  me  on  my  advancement.  He 
had  great  reafon  to  (ay  fb ;  for  within 
the  month  I  receiv^  the  ftaff  of 
Field  Murfhal.  • 

Had  I  not  been  convinced  that  I 
deferred  this  honour,  belicVc  me,  I 
would  have  refufed  it :  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  own  ferviccs,  and  the 
regard  1  had  for  my  family  and  for 
you,  1  accepted,  without  bla(bing, 
the  reward  to  which  1  wm  btitled.  • 


Om 


C»  tht  £ffermce  of  Colour  in  \the  Jnhahitants  of  different  Clintates.  By  Mr 
Clakksoh  *. 


inhabitants  of  different  climates  was 
ticver  caufed  by  any  interpofition  of 
the  Deity,  but  that  it  muff  have 
proceeded  from  an  incidental  co-ope~ 
ration  of  caufes. 

What  thefe  caufes  are,  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  human  wifdom  pofi* 
lively  to  aflert  :  there  are  fa^sj 
however,  which,  if  properly  weigh* 
cd  and  put  together,  will  throw 
confiderable  light  upon  the  fubjed. 

The  firff  point  that  occurs  to  be 
afeertained,  is,  *  What  part  of  the 
(kin  is  the  feat  of  colour  I'he  old 
anatomifts  ufuallydivided  the  (kin  into 
two  parts  or  lamina ;  the  exterior  and 
thinneff,  called  by  the  Greeks  epi¬ 
dermis,  by  the  Romans  cuticula,  and 
hence  ^by  us  cuticle ;  and  the  inte* 
terror,  c^ed  by  the  former  derma, 
and  by  the  latter  cutis,  or  true  Jkist. 
Hence  they  muff  neceilarily  have 
fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  fltin  was 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  in  all  hu¬ 
man  fubjefts,  however  various  their 
eztenul  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
muff  ^have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or 
upper  furface. 

Malphigi,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician  of  the  laft  century,  was  the 
hrff  perfon  who  difeovered  that  the 
(kin  was  divided  into  three  lamina 
or  parts ;  the  cuticle,  the  true  Jkin, 
and  a  certain  coagulated  fubftance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  mscofum 
corpus ;  a  title  retained  by  anato- 
mids  to  the  prefent  day:  which  coa¬ 
gulated  fubftance  adhered  fo  firmly 
to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  ana¬ 
tomical  preparations,  to  have  come 
off  with  it ;  and,  from  this  circum- 
Vou.  IV.  N»  *3. 


ftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana* 
tomiffs  to  believe,  that  there  were 
but  two  lamina,  or  diviflble  portions' 
in  the  human  (kin. 

This  difeovery  was  fufficient  to 
afceriain  the  point  in  queffion  :  for 
it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  ru* 
tide,  w’hen  divided  according  to 
this  difeovery  from  the  other  Tami* 
na,  was  femi-tranfparcnt ;  that  the 
cuticle  of  the  blacked  ,negroe  was 
of  the  fame  tranfparency  and  co¬ 
lour  as  that  of  the  pUreff  white ;  and 
hence  the  true  /kins  of  both  be¬ 
ing  invariably  the  fame,  that  the 
mucofum  corpus  was  the  feat  of  co¬ 
lour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed 
by  all  fubfequent  anatomical  expe¬ 
riments  :  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  in¬ 
termediate  coagulated  fubftance,  near¬ 
ly  the  farme  is  the  apparent  colour 
of  the  upper  furface  of  the  (kin. 
Neither  can  it  be  otherwife  ;  for  the 
cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  muff 
neceffardy  tranfmit  the  colour  of  the 
fubllance  beneath  it,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  not  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the 
colour  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  This 
tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular  de- 
montiration  in  white  people.  It  is 
confpicuous  in  every  blu(h  ;  for  no 
one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  hap¬ 
pens  :  nor  is  it  lefs  difcoverable 
in  the  veins,  which  arc  fo  eafy  td 
be  difeerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fup- 
pofe  that  the  blue  ftreaks,  which 
he  confiantly  fees  in  the  faired 
complexions,  are  painted,  as  it  wercj 
on  the  furface  of  the  upper  (kin. 
From  thefe,  and  -a  vaiiciy  of  o- 
P  p  ther 


•  This  diflcftation  b  introduced  by  Mr  Clarkfon  in  his  Efiky  on  the  SUvery  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Human  Species,  to  invalidate  the  ar^mcr.t  that  has  been  deduced  from  th« 
colour  of  the  Africans,  to  prove  that  they  form  an  mferior  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  aud 
«rc  defigned  far  flaverj. 


On  iht  Jiference  »f  Colour  in  the  fniuhitanti  of  Jiffertut  ClimaUst 

tbrr  *  observations,  no  maxim  is  The  natives  of  many  of  the  kingw 
more  true  in  phyfiulogy,  than  that  doms  and  iHes  of  Alia  are  found  to 
on  the  •viucojuw  corpus  depends  the  have  their  corpus  tnucofum  black; 
Colour  of  the  husnan  body ;  or,  in  o-  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated  near  the 
thcr  words,  that  the  tnucofum  corpus  line,  of  the  fame  colour  ;  tbofc  of 
being  (if  a  diQercnt  colour  iii  difl'c-  the  maritime  parts  of  the  fame  con^ 
rent  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  tinent,  of  a  dulky  brown,  nearly  ap> 
appearing  thi,uugh  the  cuticle  or  up*  preaching  to  it ;  and  the  colour  be* 
per  Surface  of  ttie  Ikin,  gives  them  comes  lighter  or  darker  in  propor- 
that  various  appearance  which  (trikes  tion  as  the  dillance  from  the  cqua* 
us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  tor  is  either  greater  or  Icfs.  The 
human  race.  Europeans  are  the  fairell  inhabitants 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  of  the  world.  Thofe  lituatcd  in  the 
arceitaiiicd,  it  is  evident,  that  what*  mod  fouthern  regions  of  Europe, 
ever  caiifei  co-operate  in  producing  have  in  their  corpus  mucojurn  a  tinge 
this  didcreiit  appearance,  they  pro*  of  the  dark  hue  of  their  African 
duce  it  by  acting  upon  the  mucojum  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic 
Lorp'isi  wliich,  from  the  almod  in*  complexion,  prevalent  among  them, 
credible  manner  in  which  the  f  cuticle  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  pickled 
is  perforated,  is  as  acccfliblc  as  the  Spauilh  olive ;  while  iit  this  country, 
cuticle  itfclf.  Thefc  caufes  are  pro*  and  thofe  (ituated  nearer  the  north 
bably  thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  pule,  it  appears  to  be  ucaily,  if  not 
which,  combined  with  the  influence  abl'olutely,  white, 
of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form  what  Thefc  arc  y  facts  which  anatomy 
w'c  call  climate.  Fur  when  any  }ter*  has  eUablilhed  j  and  we  acknowledge 
fun  confidets,  that  the  mucous  fub*  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  dl* 
dance  bcforemtntiontd  is  found  to  veil  ourfclves  of  the  idea,  tlrat  t//* 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  mate  has  a  conliderable  ihare  in  pro* 
vary  from  the  equator  to  the  pules,  duciug  a  diifcren(>:  of  colour.  O* 
his  mind  mult  be  iultantly  (truck  thers,  we  know,  have  invented  u* 
with  the  hypothcGs,  and  he  mud  thci  hypotbefes,  but  all  of  them  have 
adopt  it,  without  any  heiUation,  as  been  inltantly  refuted,  as  unable  to 
the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenome-  explain  the  difTiculties  fur  which  they 
non.  were  advanced,  -and  as  abfulutel/ 

'i  his  faA  of  the  variation  of  the  contrary  to  fact :  and  the  inventors 
mucous  Juljlance,  according  to  the  ft-  thcmfclves  have  been  obliged,  al- 
tuation  oj  the  place,  h^s  been  clearly  m<>d  as  foot)  as  they  have  propufed 
afceitaincd  in  tlie  numerotu  anatc^  them,  to  acknowledge  them  defl* 
inical  experiments  that  have  been  cieiit. 

made  ;  in  which  fubje^s  of  all  na*  Tbe  only  objection  of  any  coufe* 
ttuus  have  coiuc  under  coudderatiou.  queuce  that  has  ever  been  made  to 

the 

•  Difeafes  have  a  ijreaf  effeA  upon  the  mmtfum  enrpus,  but  pafticn’arly  the  jaundice, 
which  turuvit  yeil''W.  Hence,  beiii];  Uaiilutittoti  tuiouuh  U.e  cutwie,  the  yc.low  ap* 
pearance  of  the  whole  liody.  Out  thiv,  evesu  as  a  matter  of  ocular  ilemoudratiuti,  is 
not  sonfioed  fnicly  ce  u  hite  {H-op'ic }  negroes  thcn.lcivcs  while  alTcAcd  with  ihelc  or  other 
difordera,  cbaBjfing  their  black  colour  lor  that  which  the  drlcafe  has  conveyed  to  the  m** 
emt  fublbmce. 

f  I'hc  cutaneous  pores  are  fo  exccllively  fmall,  that  one  grain  of  land  (aconrding  to  Dr 
Lcweiih,>cck’s  calculati'in'i)  would  cover  many  hundreds  of  throi. 

f  We  do  n  >t  m*an  to  iniiouaec  that  the  bme  people  have  the  nrpiu  mutrfum  feofihly 
vary  as  often  as  they  go  into  another  latitude,  but  that  the  faCf  k  true  only  ot'  dul'errnt 
people,  whu  have  been  long  clbiblilhed  in  different  latitudes. 

§  We  beg  leave  to  return  our  thanks  here  to  a  gciiUcman  eminent  is  the  medtyxl  liM 

wbufuiuiuicd  us  w.ih  ibe  abovc-menueoed  ladit. 
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tlie  hypothefi*  of  rlimate,  it  tM»,  up  the  whole— Suppofc  we  were 
that  people  under  the  Jame  parallels  to  take  a  common  globe ;  to  begin 
<Trf  not  exaitlj  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  equator  ;  to  paint  every  coun> 
But  this  is  no  objeftion  in  faft  ;  for  try  along  the  meridian  line  in  fuc- 
it  does  not  follow  that  thofe  conn-  cellion  from  thence  to  the  poles ; 
tries  which  are  at  an  equal  diftance  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame  co* 
from  the  equator,  Ihould  have  their  lour  which  prevails  in  the  refpeftive 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  inhabitants  of  each,  we  (hould  fee 
Ts  more  contrary  to  experience  than  the  black,  w  th  which  we  had  been 
this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va*  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  chan* 
rirty  of  accidents.  High  mountains  ging  to  an  olive,  and  the  olive, 
in  the  neighbourhond  of  a  place  through  as  many  intermediate  co« 
make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  lours,  to  a  white  :  and  if,  on  the 
that  is  carried  «>ver  them  by  the  other  hand,  we  (hould  complete  any 
winds.  Large  fpreading  fucculent  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
plants,  if  among  the  produAions  of  fame  plan,  we  (hould  fee  a  diife* 
the  foil,  have  the  fame  t(fe6l ;  they  rence*  perhaps  in  the  appearance  of 
afford  agreeable  cooling  (hades,  and  fome  of  the  cotintries  through  which 
a  moift  atmofphere  from  their  conti*  it  ran,  though  the  difference  would 
nual  exhalations,  by  which  the  ar*  ronllff  wholly  in  fliades  of  the  lame 
dour  of  the  fun  is  conliderably  aba-  colour. 

ted.  While  the  foil,  on  the  other  The  argument,  therefore,  which 
hand,  if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  is  brought  againff  the  hypothclis,  is 
the  heat  in  an  uncommon  degree,  fo  far  from  be'ng  an  objeflion,  that 
and  makes  the  ftimmers  confiderably  we  fhall  confider  it  as  one  of  the  6r!t 
hotter  than  thofe  which  arc  found  to  arguments  in  its  favour :  for  if  cli~ 
exiff  in  the  fame  latitude  where  the  mate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
foil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  mneottr  fuhflance  of  the  body,  it  is 
of  what  may  be  termed  burning  evident,  that  we  inuft  not  only  expert 
fmdr,  and  to  the  fulphureous  and  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in  the  inha- 
metallic  particles,  which  are  conti-  bitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
nually  exhaling  from  the  bowels  of  but  alfo  •  different  (hades  of  the  fame 
the  earth,  it  aferibed  the  different  colour  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
degree  cf  blacknefs  by  which  fome  parallel. 

African  nations  are  diftingui(hable  To  this  argument,  we  (hall  add 
from  each  other,  though  under  the  one  that  is  incontrovertible,  which 
fame  parallels.  To  tbcle  obfervations  is,  that  when  the  h/aci  inhabitants 
we  may  add,  that  though  the  inha-  of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder^ 
bitants  of  the  fame  parallel  are  not  or  the  'white  iiihabiunts  of  Europe 
exa^ly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
differ  only  by  (hades  of  the  fame  co-  horn  thercy  are  of  a  different  colour 
lour  ;  or,  to  fpcak  with  more  preci-  from  ihentfelvei ;  th»t  is,  lighter  in 
cifiun,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  the  (iril,  and  darker  in  the  fecund  in- 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  llance. 

white  aod  the  other  black.  To  fum  As  a  proof  of  the  (irft,  we  (hall 

P  p  2  give 

*  Suppofe  we  were  tn  fee  two  nations,  contiguous  to  each  other,  of  black  and  white 
inhabitants  in  the  fame  parallel,  even  ch:s  w'Ould  be  no  objection,  for  many  circumftancca 
arc  to  be  confidered.  A  bbek  people  may  have  pandered  into  a  white,  and  a  white  people 
into  a  black  Umotle,  and  they  may  not  ha\’e  been  fettled  there  a  fufficient  leii|[tJi 
of  time  for  fuch  a  change  to  have  been  accomplilhed  in  their  complexion,  at  that  they 
imuld  be  like  the  ckl  cftaUilhed  inhakiucts  of  the  ^'srallel  into  which  they  have  Uteiy 
come. 
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give  the  words  of  the  Abbd  Rayna],  is  an  event  which  mud  be  reafonably 
in  his  admired  publication.  *  The  expeded  :  for  being  born  whitCi  and 
children,’  fays  he,  *  which  thej  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes  to 
(the  Africans)  procreate  in  Ameri-  i6t  upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  pa* 
ca,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents  rents  had  in  the  hotter  climates 
were.  After  each  generation  the  which  they  left,  it  mud  necedarily. 
difference  becomes  more  palpable.  It  follow,  that  the  fame  eiffedt  cannot 
is  pofliblc,  that  after  a  numerous  poflibly  be  produced, 
fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothelis  be 
come  from  Africa  would  not  be  di-  admitted,  may  be  deduced  the  rea- 
Ainguiihcd  from  thofe  of  the  coun-  fon  why  even  thofe  children  who 
try  into  which  they  may  have  been  have  been  brought  from  their  coun* 
tranfplanted  try  at  an  early  age  into  colder  re- 

This  circumdance  we  have  had  gions,  have  been  §  obferved  to  be  of 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  confirmed  by  a  lighter  colour  than  thofe  who  have 
a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been  remained  at  home  till  they  arrived  at 
■witneffes  of  the  faft  ;  but  particu-  a  Hate  of  manhood.  For  having 
larly  by  many  f  intelligent  Afri-  undergone  fome  of  the  changes 
cans,  who  have  been  parents  them*  which  we  mentioned  to  have  attend* 
fcivcs  in  America,  and  who  have  de*  ed  their  countrymen  from  infancy  to 
chred,  that  the  difference  Is  fo  pal*  a  certain  age,  and  having  been  ta* 
pable  in  the  mrthern  provinces,  that  ken  away  before  the  rca  could  be 
not  only  they  themfelves  have  con*  completed,  thefe  farther  changes, 
ftantly  obferved  it,  but  that  they  which  would  have  taken  place  had 
have  heard  it  obferved  by  others.  they  remained  at  home,  feem  either 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  to  have  been  checked  in  their  pro¬ 
children  from  the  colour  of  their  pa-  grefs,  or  weakened  in  their  degree, 
rents  improbable,  7ke  children  ef  by  a  colder  climate. 
the  hlackejl  Africans  are  horn  nuhiteX.  Wc  come  now  to  the  .fecond  and 
In  this  ftate  they  continue  for  about  a  oppofite  cafe;  for  a  proof  of  which 
month,  when  they  change  to  a  pale  wc  (hail  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  be*  Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tran* 
come  brown.  Their  (kin  ftill  conti*  fatfflons.  ‘  The  Spaniards  who  have 
rues  to  incrcafe  in  darknefs  with  inhabited  America  under  the  torrid 
their  age,  till  It  becomes  of  a  dirty  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
fallow  black;  and  at  length,  after  a  dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians 
certain  period  of  years,  gloffy  and  of  Virginia,  of  which  1  mjfelf  have 
fhining.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  been  a  nvitnefs  i  and  were  they  not 
influence  on  the  mucous  fubftanee  of  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans, 
the  body,  this  variation  in  the  chil-  but  lead  the  fame  rude  and  barba* 
dren  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  rous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 

very 

•  Juftamond’s  Abbe  Raynal,  v.  r.  p.  193. 

+  I'he  author  of  this  Kflay  made  it  hi*  b\ifinef<  to  inquire  of  the  moft  intelligent  of 
thofe  whom  he  routd  meet  with  In  London  a*  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fadt.  All  thofe 
fiom  America  alTured  him  ihat  it  was  (lri<Sly  true;  thofe  from  the  Weft-Indies,  that  they 
had  never  obferved  it  there ;  but  that  they  had  found  a  fenfible  difference  in  themfelves 
fince  tliey  earn*  to  England. 

t  T!'is  circuinftance,  which  always  happens,  fnows  that  they  are  defoended  from  the 
fame  ;  arents  as  ourfelves;  for  had  they  been  a  diftinift  fpecies  of  men,  and  the  blacknefe 
entirely  ingrafted  in  their  conffirutioa  aiid  frame,  there  u  great  reafon  to  prefume,  that 
their  childi'cn  would  have  been  born  Llack. 

§  This  obfervation  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  gentleman  in  the  medical  line, 
whom  we  returned  oiir  thanks  for  certain  anatonucalfadl*. 
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fny  piobablcy  that,  ia  a  fucceflion  ^  But  though  thefe  fafis  fecm  fuifi. 
of  many  generations,  they  would  ettnt  of  themfeWes  to  confirm  our 
become  as  dark  in  complexion  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  faAa 

To  this  inftance  we  fhall  add  one,  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport. 
which  it  mentioned  by  a  late  writer.  It  can  be  ihown,  that  the  membera 
who,  deferibing  the  African  roaft  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  di- 
and  the  European  fettlemcnts  there,  vided  from  each  other,  and  removed 
lias  the  following  pafTsge.  *  There  into  different  countries,  hare  not  on* 
are  feveral  other  fmall  Portuguefe  ly  changed  their  family  complexion, 
fcttlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as 
Mitomba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leon,  many  different  colours  as  they  have 
The  people  here  called  Portuguefe,  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  •usorld.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a 
mixture  of  the  firlt  Portuguefe  dsfco-  more  linking  inflaace  of  this  than 
eserers  with  the  natives,  and  now  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  fcat« 
become,  in  their  complexion  and  tered  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
vfoolly  quality  of  their  hair,  per-  earth ;  they  have  preferred  them- 
fe£l  negroes,  retaining  however  a  felves  diflinifi  from  the  rell  of  the 
fmattering  of  the  Portuguefe  Ian-  world  by  their  religion  ;  and  as  they 
guage  j:.*  never  intermarry  with  any  but  thofc 

Tliefe  faAs,  with  refpefi  to  the  of  their  own  fc£i,  fo  they  have  no 
colonifts  of  the  Europeans,  are  of  mixture  of  blood  in  their  veins 
the  highefl  importance  in  the  pre-  that  they  fhould  differ  from  each  o- 
fent  cafe,  and  deferve  a  ferious  atten-  ther:  and yetnothingismoretrue, than 
tion.  For  when  we  know  to  a  cer-  that  the  ^  Englifh  Jew  is  white,  the 
tainty  from  whom  they  are  defeend-  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the  Armenian 
cd ;  when  we  knew  that  they  were,  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  >  in 
at  the  time  of  their  tranfplantation,  (hort,  that  there  appear  to  be  as 
of  the  fame  colour  as  thofc  from  many  different  fpedes  of  Jews  as 
whom  they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  there  arc  countries  in  which  they 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  refide. 

credibly  informed  that  they  have  To  thefe  bids  we  fhall  add  the 
changed  it  for  the  native  colour  of  following  obfervation,  that  if  we  can 
the  place]  which  they  now  inhabit ;  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hiftoriana 
the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  in  general,  a  change  from  the'dark- 
fads  is  as  great  as  if  a  perfon,  on  eff  black  to  the  pureft  white  mull 
the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  have  adually  been  accomplifhed. 
into  another  climate,  had  determined  One  inftance,  perhaps,  may  be 
to  afeertain  the  circumllance ;  as  if  thought  fufficient.  Herodotus  J  re- 
be  had  gone  with  them  and  watch-  latet,  that  the  Colchi  vsere  black, 
ed  their  children  ;  as  if  he  had  com-  and  that  they  had  trifped  hat'. 
municated  his  obfervations  at  his  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
death  to  a  fucceffor ;  as  if  hit  fuc-  the  JEthiopian  army  under  Sefoflris, 
celTor  had  profecuted  the  plan  ;  and  who  followed  him  in  his  expedition, 
thus  au  uninterrupted  chain  of  evi-  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
dence  had  been  kept  up  from  their  where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented 
firft  removal  to  any  determined  pc-  to  have  been  fituated.  Had  not  the 
xiod  of  fucceeding  time.  fame  author  informed  us  of  this  cir- 

chmttance, 

•  Philof.  Tranf.  N®  476.  feft  4. 

t  Treatife  upon  the  Trade  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  Vy  an  African  merchant. 

1  We  mean  fuch  only  as  are  mat  'na  of  the  countries  which  we  moation,  and  whofe  an- 
aeftors  have  been  fettled  there  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

5  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  p.  So.  Editio  Stephani,  prin.cd  15  ;c,  ’ 
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cuiTfftance,  we  Hiould  have  thought  ting  fluid.  This  accumulating  fluidlf 
it  *  ftrangc,  that  a  people  of  this  de-  or  perfpirable  matter,  is  at  firft  co- 
fcription  fliould  have  been  found  in  lourlefs ;  but  being  expofed  to  vio<' 
fuch  a  lattitude.  Now,  as  they  were  lent  heat,  or  dried,  becomes  brown, 
undoubtedly  Cettled  there,  and  as  Hence  the  mucofum  corput  being  tin* 
they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroy-  ged  in  various  parts  by  this  brown 
ed,  nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  con*  coagulated  fluid,  and  the  parts  fo 
quells,  as  that  hiftory  Ihould  notice  tinged  appearing  through  the  cutielit 
the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  or  upper  furface  of  the  Ikin,  arifes 
prefume,  that  their  defeendantt  con*  that  fpotted  appearance  obfervable 
tinned  in  the  fame,  or  fettled  in  the  in  the  cafe  recited, 
adjacent  country ;  from  whence  it  Now,  if  we  were  to  conceive  a 
wUl  follow,  that  they  mull  have  black  llcin  to  be  an  univerfal  freckle, 
changed  their  complexion  to  that  or  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  a£l  fo  uni* 
which  it  obfervable  in  the  inhabitants  verfally  on  the  mucous  fubjiance  of  a 
of  this  particular  region  at  the  pre*  perfon’s  face,  as  to  produce  thefe 
fent  day  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  fpots  fo  contiguous  to  each  other  that 
the  black  inhabitant  of  Cokiis  mull  they  (hould  unite,  we  Ihould  thert 
have  been  changed  into  the  f  fair  fee,  in  imagination,  a  face  fimilar  to 
Circajjiau.  thofe  which  are  daily  to  be  feen  a* 

As  we  have  now  fliown  it  to  be  mong  black  people.:  and  if  we  were 
highly  probable,  from  the  faAs  to  conceive  his  body  to  be  expofed 
which  have  been  advanced,  that  cli*  or  a(Flcd  upon  in  the  fame  manner, 
mate  is  the  caufe  of  the  difference  of  we  Ihould  then  fee  his  body  affuining 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  diflferent  a  fimilar  appearance ;  and  thus  we 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  Ihali  (hould  fee  the  whrde  man  of  a  per- 
now  (how  its  probability  from  ib  fi*  fe6l  black,  or  rcfembling  one  of  the 
mdar  an  efieA  produced  on  the  mu-  naked  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
cous  fubjiance  before-mentioned  bv  fo  Now  as  the  feat  of  freckles  and  of 
fimilar  a  caufe,  that  though  the  fad  blacknefs  is  the  fame  ;  as  their  ap* 
does  not  abfolutely  prove  our  con-  pearance  is  fimilar  ;  and  as  the  caufe 
jefture  to  be  right,  yet  it  will  givy  of  the  firft  ia  the  ardour  of  the  fun  ; 
us  a  very  lively  conception  of  the  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  caufe 
manner  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  the  fecond  is  the  fame  :  hence,  if 
may  be  caufed.  we  fubflitutc  for  the  word  fun  what 

This  probability  may  be  (bown  in  is  analogous  to  it,  the  word  climate, 
the  cafe  of  freckles,  which  arc  to  be  the  fame  effeA  may  be  fuppofod  to 
feen  in  the  face  of  children,  but  of  be  produced,  and  the  conjcAurc  t<s 
fuch  only  as  have  the  thinned  and  receive  a  fan£lion. 
molt  tranfparent  Ikins,  and  are  occa*  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  hypo* 
fioiicd  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  Hriking  theffs  which  confiders  the  caufe  of 
forcibly  on  the  mucous  fuhjtance  of  freckles  and  of  blacknefs  as  the  fame 
the  face,  and  drying  the  accumula*  may  be  right.  For  if  blacknefs  is 

oexa- 

•  Th‘:»  cirrupdhmre  confirms  what  yre  faid  jn  a  fomier  note,  that  even  if  two  nations 
were  to  be  found  in  the  fame  parallel,  one  of  whom  was  black  and  the  other  white,  it 
would  form  no  objection  againft  the  hypochells  of  climate,  as  one  of  them  mi^ht  have 
been  new  lettlers  irom  a  ditl;!Bt  country.  ‘ 

f  Sotipofe,  without  the  kiiowled|(;e  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fiieh  conflderable 
conquclts,  as  to  have  fettled  thc'niclves  at  the  dillance  of  locx}  miles  in  any  one  diredtion 
from  Colchis,  dill  they  mud  have  changed  their  colour  :  For  had  they  gone  in  an  eaftem 
or  wcllern  diri  Aion.  they  mull  have  brcu  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaflians;  if  to  the 
iitinh,  wkiier ;  if  to  the  fuuth,  of  a  copper.  1  Wc  are  no  people  withiu  that  di(ls»cc  <i[ 
Colchis  who  arc  blacki 
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occafiuned  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  From  thefe,  ami  the  whde  cf  the 
ftriking  forcibly  and  univerfally  on  preceding  obiervationt  on  the  fub- 
thc  MUCOUS  fuifiance  of  the  body,  and  jeA,  wc  may  conclude,  that  aa  aU 
drying  the  accumulating  fluid,  we  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot 
can  account  for  the  different  degrees  be  otherwife  than  the  children  of  thb 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  different  in-  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference 
habitants  of  the  globe.  For  as  the  of  their  appearance  muff  have  of 
quantity  of  pcrfpirable  fluid,  and  the  courfe  proceeded  from  incidental 
force  of  the  folar  rays  is  fucceflively  caufes,  thefe  caufes  are  a  combina* 
increafed,  as  the  climates  arc  fuc-  tion  of  thofe  qualities  which  we  call 
ceflively  warmer,  from  any  given  pa>  climate ;  that  the  blachncis  of  the 
rallcl  to  the  line  ;  it  follows  that  the  jifricans  is  fo  far  ingrafted  in  their 
fluid,  with  which  the  mucous  fub-  couflitution,  in  a  courfe  of  many 
Jlanee  will  be  llained,  will  be  fuc-  gcneration3,tkatthcircbildreawhoI- 
ceflivcly  thicker  and  deeper  coloured:  ly  linberit  it,  if  brought  up  in  the 
and  hence,  as  it  appears  through  the  fame  fpot ;  but  that  it  is  not  f» 
cuticle,  the  complexion  fucceflively  abfolutely  interwoven  in  their  na- 
darker ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  ture,  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  if 
fame  thing,  there  will  be  a  difference  they  are  born  and  fettled  in  ano- 
of  colour  in  the  inhabitants  of  every  ther. 
fucceflive  parallel. 


Experiments  sad  Obfervatims  on  the  Singing  of  Birds ;  extracted  from  a  cu» 
rious  Letter  on  that  Subje/I,  •written  by  the  Honourable  Daihes  Basking* 
TON,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

'  A  S  the  following  effay  was  origi-  a  young  bird  utters  as  a  cry  for 
nally  printed  in  a  collcdion  food,  and  is  different  in  all  nettlings 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  only  a  ftw,  if  accurately  attended  to ;  fo  that 
and  as  the  fubjcA  is  curious  and  the  heater  may  dittinguifli  of  what 
treated  with  much  ingenuity,  we  fpecies  the  birds  are,  though  the 
hope  we  fhall  be  excufed  for  giving  it  nell  may  hang  out  of  his  light  and 
a  place.  reach. 

This  cry  is,  as  might  be  cxpec- 
Dean  Sik,  ted,  very  weak  and  querulous  ;  it  is 

As  the  experiments  and  obferva-  dropped  entirely  as  the  bird  grows 
tions  I  mean  to  lay  before  the  Royal  ilrongcr,  nor  is  afterwards  intermix- 
Society  relate  to  the  finging  of  birds,  cd  with  its  fong,  the  chirp  of  a  night- 
which  is  a  fubjeA  that  hath  never  be-  ingak  (for  example)  being  hoarl: 

.  fore  been  fcientifically  treated  of*,  it  and  difagrecable. 
may  not  be  improper  to  prefix  an  ex-  To  this  definition  of  the  chirp,  I 
planation  of  fomc  uncommon  terms,  muff  add,  that  it  confiffs  of  a  fingle 
which  1  (hall  be  obUged  to  ufe,  as  found,  repeated  at  very  (hort  inter¬ 
well  as  others  which  1  have  been  un-  vals,  and  that  it  Is  common  to  ueff- 
der  a  neceifity  of  coining.  lings  of  both  fexes. 

To  chirp,  is  the  firft  found  which  The  call  of  a  bird,  is  that  (bund 
2  which 

*  Rircher,  indeed,  in  kit  Mufurgia,  hath  given  nt  feme  few  paflagei  in  the  fong  of  the 
rigbtii  gale,  at  well  ai  the  call  of  a  quail  and  cteckov^  ,  %khich  he  hath  en^aved  id  mu> 
'heal  churadlera.  Thefe  inllancea,  however,  only  prove  that  fome  bird*  have  in  their 
fong  note*  which  cotrefpond  with  the  intervals  ol  our  coinm^n  fcalc  of  the  mufical  uc- 
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which  it  i»  able  to  make  when  a- 
bout  a  month  old ;  it  is,  in  moft  in* 
fiances  (which  1  happen  to  recol*. 
led),  a  repetition  o£  one  and-  the 
fitmc  note ;  is  retained  by  the  bird  as 
long  as  it  lives ;  and  it  common  gene¬ 
rally  to  both  the  cock  and  hen. 

'I'he  next  fiage  in  the  notet  of  a 
bird  it  termed  by  the  bird-catchers 
recordings  which  word  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  a  mufical  infiniment  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  England,  called  a  re¬ 
corder. 

This  attempt  in  the  neftling  to 
ftng,  may  be  compared  to  the  imper- 
feft  endeavour  in  a  child  to  babble. 
1  have  known  inltances  of  birds  be¬ 
ginning  to  record  when  they  were  not 
a  month  old. 

This  firft  effay  does  not  feem  to 
have  'the  lead  rudiments  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  fong ;  but  as  the  bird  grows 
older  and  ftronger,  one  may  begin 
to  perceive  what  the  neftling  is  aim¬ 
ing  at. 

Whilft  the  fcholar  is  thus  endea¬ 
vouring  to  form  his  fong,  w’hcn  he  is 
ence  fure  of  a  paifage,  he  common¬ 
ly  raifet  his  tone,  which  he  drops  a- 
gain  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what 
he  is  attempting;  juft  as  a  linger 
raifes  his  voice,  when  he  nut  only 
recoUeffs  certain  parts  of  a  tune 
with  precifion,  but  knows  that  he 
can  execute  them. 

What  the  neftling  is  not  thus 
thoroughly  mafter  of,  be  hurries  o- 
ver,  lowering  his  tone,  at  If,  he  did 
not  with  to  be  heard,  and  could  not 
yet  fatisfy  himfelf. 

I  have  never  happened  to  meet 
with  a  palTage  in  any  writer  which 
feems  to  relate  to  this  ftage  of  ting¬ 
ing  in  a  bird,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
iuiiowing  lines  of  Statius  ; 

i—NVwg  T^lucrttm  movi 
inexfertwmftee  carmen^ 
tsciid  iattterd  hrumd* 

Sut  Sylv.  L.  IV.  Eel.  5. 

A  young  bird  commonly  conti¬ 


nues  to  record  for  ten  or  eleven 
months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute 
every  part  of  his  fong,  which  after¬ 
wards  continues  fixed,  and  is  fcarcely 
ever  altered.  < 

When  the  bird  is  thus  become 
perfeA  in  his  leifon,  he  is  fald  to  fing 
his  fong  round,  or  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties  of  paftagei,  which  he  conneda 
together,  and  executes  without  a 
paufe. 

I  would  therefore  define  a  bird’s 
fong  to  be  a  rucceillon  of  three  or 
more  different  notes,  which  are  con¬ 
tinued  without  Interruption  during 
the  fame  interval  with  a  mufical  bar 
of  four  crotchets  in  an  adagio  move¬ 
ment,  or  whilft  a  pendulum  fwingt 
four  feconds. 

By  the  firft  requifite  in  this  defi¬ 
nition,  I  mean  to  exclude  the  call 
of  a  cuckow  or  clucking  of  a  hen  *, 
as  they  confill  of  only  two  notes  ; 
whilft  the  Ihort  burfts  of  iinging 
birds,  contending  with  each  other 
(called  jerks  by  the  bird-catchers), 
arc  equally  diftinguifhed  from  what  I 
term^ii^,  by  their  nut  continuing  for 
four  feconds. 

As  the  notes  of  a  cuckow  and  hen, 
therefore,  though  they  exceed  what 
I  have  defined  the  call  of  a  bird  to 
be,  do,  not  amount  to  its  fong,  I 
will,  for  this  reafun,  take  the  lil^rty 
of  terming  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  two 
notes  as  we  hear  in  thefe  birds,  the 
varitd  call. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning 
of  cettain  words,  which  I  ftiall  be 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  I  ftiall  now 
proceed  to  ftate  fome  general  prin¬ 
ciples  with  regard  to  the  Tinging  of 
birds,  which  feem  to  refult  from 
the  experiments  I  have  been  making 
for  tcveral  years,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  clrcumftaoces. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate 
than  language  is  In  man,  and  depend 
entirely  upon  the  mafter  under  which 
they  are  bred,  as  lar  as  their  organs 

will 


*  Th«  common  hen,  when  Tie  lays,  repeats  the  fame  note  Very  ofttii,  and  conclndct 
with  tie  ilxih  above,  whi.h  flic  holds  for  a  longer  tian^ 
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will  enable  them  to  imitate  the  founds 
which  they  have  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  hearing. 

Moll  of  the  experiments  I  have 
made  on  this  fubje^  have  been  made 
with  cock  linnets,  which  were  Hedged 
and  nearly  able  to  leave  their  nell,  on 
account  not  only  of  this  bird’s  doci¬ 
lity  and  great  powers  of  imitation, 
but  becaufc  the  cock  is  eafily  dillin- 
guilhed  from  the  hen  at  that  early 
period,  by  the  fuperior  whitencfs  in 
the  wing. 

In  many  other  forts  of  finging 
birds,  the  male  is  not  at  the  age  of 
three  weeks  fo  certainly  known  from 
female  ;  and  if  the  pupil  turns  out  to 
be  a  hen, 

■  ■  ihi  omnts 
Effufm  lahw. 

The  Greek  poets  made  a  fongfter 
of  the  rir7i$,  whatever  animal  that 
may  be ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  obfervcd  the  female  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  finging  as  well  as  hen  birds : 

Eir  lint  01  Tithytf  «»  fvtaifiotif, 
n>  Taif  »  S  orirv  ifi; 

Ctmicarum  Cncicritm  p.  452. 

Kd.  Steph, 

I  have  indeed  known  an  inllance 
or  two  of  a  hen’s  making  out  fome* 
thing  like  the  fong  of  her  fpecies ; 
but  thefe  are  as  rare  as  the  common 
hen’s  being  heard  to  crow. 

I  rather  fufpe61  alfu,that  thofe  par¬ 
rots,  magpies,  &c.  which  either  do 
not  fpcak  at  all,  or  very  little,  are 
hens  of  thofe  fpecies. 

I  have  educated  nefiling  linnets 
under  the  three  bed  finging  larks, 
the  Ikylatk,  woodlark,  and  titlark  ; 
every  one  of  which,  inltead  of  the 
linnet’s  fong,  adhered  entirely  to  that 
of  their  refpeftive  inftruftots. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark-lin- 

VoL.  IV.  22. 


net  *  was  thoroughly  fixed,  I  hung 
the  bird  in  a  room  with  two  com¬ 
mon  linnets  for  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
which  were  full  in  fong  :  the  titlark*! 
linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any 
paffages  from  the  linnet’s  fong,  but 
adhered  ftedfalUy  to  that  of  the  tit¬ 
lark.. 

I  had  fome  curiofity  to  find  out 
whether  an  European  nelUing  would 
equally  learn  the  note  of  an  African 
bird  :  I  therefore  educated  a  young 
linnet  under  a  vengolina  f  ;  •whlcii 
imitated  its  African  matter  fo  ex¬ 
actly,  without  any  mixture  of  the 
linnet  fong,  that  it  was  impofiible 
to  didinguilh  the  one  from  the  o- 
ther. 

This  vengollna-linnet  was  abfo- 
lutely  perfect,  without  ever  uttering 
a  fingle  note  by  which  it  could  have 
been  known  to  be  a  linnet.  In  fome 
of  my  other  experiments,  liowever, 
the  nettling  linnet  retained  the  call 
of  its  own  fpecies,  or  what  the  bird- 
catchers  term  the  linnet’s  chuckle, 
from  fume  refemblance  to  that  word 
when  pronounced.  * 

1  have  before  dated,  that  all  my 
tiedling  linnets  were  tiiree  weeks  old 
when  taken  from  the  ned  ;  and  by 
that  time  they  frequently  learn  their 
own  call  from  the  parent  birds,  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  confid  of  only  a 
fingle  note. 

To  be  certain,  therefore,  that  a 
nedling  will  not  have  even  the  call 
of  its  fpecies,  it  dtould  be  taken 
from  the  ned  when  only  a  day  or 
two  old  ;  becaufe,  though  nelllings 
cannot  .fee  till  the  feventh  day,  yet 
they  can  hear  from  the  indant  they 
are  hatched,  and  probably,  from  that 
circumdancc,  attend  to  founds  more 
than  they  do  afterwards,  cfpccially  as 

the 


•  I  thus  call  a  bird  which  linens  notes  he  would  not  have  learned  in  a  wJJ  flate;  thus  by 
*a  Ccylark-linnct,  1  mean  a  linnet  with  the  Ikylark  fong ;  a  nightinjale-rjbia,  a  r..bia  with 
tile  nightin<!a!e  fong,  &c. 

t  'i'hisbird  feems  not  to  have  been  deferibed  by  any  of  the  omitho'ogills ;  it  is  of  the 
finch  tribe,  atid  about  the  fame  fize  with  our  aberdavine  (or  fiCcin).  The  colours  are 
grey  and  white,  and  the  cock  hath  a  bright  yellow  fpet  upon  the  rump.  It  is  a  very  fa¬ 
miliar  bird,  and  fings  better  than  any  of  thofe  which  arc  not  Europ^tan,  estept  ihi  Ame¬ 
rican  mockLag  bird. 


3o6  From  V)hat  Circun^tncet  SirJt  fix  upon  any  particular  Song'. 


the  call  of  the  parents  announces  the 
arrival  of  their  food. 

I  muft  own,  that  I  am  not  equal 
myfelf,  nor  can  1  procure  any  per- 
fon  to  take  the  trouble  of  breeding 
up  a  bird  of  this  age,  as  the  odds  a- 
gainft  its  being  reared  arc  almoft  ia> 
linite.  The  warmth  indeed  of  iricu- 
bation  may  be  in  fome  meafure  fup- 
plied  by  cotton  and  fires  :  but  thefe 
delicate  animals  require  in  this  (late 
being  fed  almoft  perpetually,  whilft 
the  nourilhment  they  receive  (hould 
not  only  be  prepared  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  but  given  in  very  fmall  por¬ 
tions  at  a  time. 

Though  I  muft  admit,  therefore, 
that  I  have  never  reared  myfelf  a 
bird  of  fo  tender  an  age,  yet  I  have 
happened  to  fee  both  a  linnet  and  a 
goldfinch  which  were  taken  from 
their  nefts  when  only  two  or  three 
days  old. 

The  firft  of  thefe  belonged  to  Mr 
Matthews,  an  apothecary  at  Ken- 
fington,  which,  from  a  want  of  other 
founds  to  imitate,  almoft  articulated 
the  words  pretty  boy,  as  well  as  fome 
other  (hort  fentences:  1  heard  the 
bird  myfelf  repeat  the  words  pretty 
hoy  :  and  Mr  Matthews  affured  me, 
that  he  had  neither  the  note  or  call 
of  any  bird  whatfoever. 

This  talking  linnet  died  laft  year, 
and  many  people  went  from  London 
to  hear  him  fpeak. 

The  goldfinch  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned  was  reared  in  the  town  of 
Knighton  in  RaJnorfhire,  which  I 
happened  to  hear  as  1  was  walking 
by  the  houfe  where  it  was  kept. 

1  thought,  indeed,  that  a  wren 
was  finging ;  and  I  went  into  the 
houfe  to  inquire  after  it,  as  that  little 
bird  feUom  lives  lung  in  a  cage. 

The  people  of  the  houfe,  Iiowever, 
told  me,  that  they  had  no  bird  but  a 
goldfinch,  which  they  conceived  to 
Ting  its  own  natural  note,  as  they 
called  it  ;  upon  which  1  (laid  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  the  room,  whilft  its 
A  Diet  were  merely  thofe  of  a  wren, 


without  the  lead  mixture  of  the  gold¬ 
finch. 

On  further  inquiries,  I  found  that 
the  bird  had  been  taken  from  the  neft 
when  only  two  or  three  days  old, 
that  it  was  hung  in  a  window  which 
was  oppofite  to  a  fmall  garde  w 
whence  the  neftling  had  undoubtedly 
acquired  the  notes  of  the  wren,  with¬ 
out  having  had  any  opportunity  of 
learning  even  the  call  of  the  gold¬ 
finch. 

Thefe  fa£ls  which,  I  have  dated 
feem  to  prove  very  decifivcly,  that 
birds  have  not  any  innate  ideas  of 
the  notes  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  each  fpecies.  But  it 
will  pofTibly  be  afked,  why  in  a  wild 
(late  they  adhere  fo  fteadily  to  the 
fame  thing,  infomuch  that  it  is  well 
known,  before  the  bird  is  heard, 
what  notes  you  are  to  expc£l  from 
him  ? 

This,  however,  arifes  entirely 
from  the  ncftling’s  attending  only  to 
the  indrudion  of  the  parent  bird, 
whilft  it  difregards  the  notes  of  all 
others,  which  may  perhaps  be  finging 
round  him 

Young  canary-birds  are  frequently 
reared  in  a  room  where  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  other  forts ;  and  yet  I  have  been 
informed  that  they  only  learn  the 
foiig  of  the  parent  cock. 

Lvery  one  knows,  that  the  com- 
m  'li  houfe- fparrow,  when  in  a  wild 
(late,  never  does  any  thing  but  chirp: 
this,  however,  does  not  arife  from 
want  of  powers  in  this  bird  to  imi¬ 
tate  others  ;  but  becaufe  he  only  at¬ 
tends  to  the  parental  note. 

But,  to  prove  this  decifively,  I 
took  a  common  fparrow  from  the  neft 
when  it  was  fledged,  and  educated 
him  under  a  linnet :  the  bird,  how¬ 
ever,  by  accident,  heard  a  gold¬ 
finch  alfo,  and  his  fong  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and 
goldfinch. 

1  have  tried  feveral  experiments,  in 
order  to  obferve  from  what  circum- 
iUnccs  birds  fix  upon  any  particular 
'  Bute 
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note  wlieo  taken  from  the  parents ; 
but  cannot  fettle  this  with  any  fort 
of  preciCoot  any  more  than  at  what 
period  of  their  recording  they  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  fong  to  which  they 
will  adhere. 

I  educated  a  young  robin  under  a 
very  fine  nightingale ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  began  already  to  be  out  of  fong, 
and  was  peifedly  mute  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight. 

This  robin  afterwards  fung  three 
parts  in  four  nightingale ;  and  the 
reft  of  his  fong  was  what  the  bird- 
catchers  call  rubhijh,  or  to  no  parti¬ 
cular  note  whatfoever. 

I  hung  this  robin  nearer  to  the 
nightingde  than  to  any  other  bird  ; 
from  which  firft  experiment  I  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  fcholar  would  imi¬ 
tate  the  mailer  which  was  at  the 
lead  diilance  from  him. 

From  fcvcral  other  experiments, 
however,  which  I  have  fince  tried,  1 
find  it  to  be  very  uncertain  what 
notes  the  nelllingwill  moft  attend  to, 
and  often  their  fong  is  a  mixture;  as 
in  the  inilance  which  I  before  ftated 
of  the  fparrow. 

1  mull  own  alfo,  that  I  conceived, 
from  the  experiment  of  educating 
the  robin  under  a  nightingale,  that 
the  fcholar  would  fix  upon  the  note 
which  it  fiiil  heard  when  taken  from 
the  neft ;  I  imagined  likewife,  that, 
if  the  nightingale  had  been  fully  in 
fong,  the  inlliuflion  for  a  fortnight 
would  have  been  fufiicient. 

I  have,  however,  fince  tried  the 
following  experiment';  which  con¬ 
vinces  me.  fo  much  depends  upon 
circumftxnces,  and  perhaps  caprice 
in  the  fcholar,  that  no  general  infe- 
lence  or  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 

1  educated  a  ncilling  robin  un¬ 
der*  a  woodlark -linnet  which  was 
full  in  fong,  and  bung  very  near  to 
him  for  a  month  together  ;  after 
which  the  robin  was  removed  to  an¬ 
other  houfe,  where  he  could  only 
hear  a  fkylark-linnet.  The  coafe- 


quence  was,  that  the  nellling  did 
not  fing  a  note  of  woodlark  (though 
I  aftcrwaids  hung  him  again  juft  a- 
bove  the  woodlark-linnet)  but  adhe¬ 
red  entirely  to  the  fong  of  the  Iky- 
lark-linnet. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  refuU.  of 
feveral  cxpcrimciits,  which  were 
chiefly  intended  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  birds  had  any  innate  ideas  of  the 
notes,  or  fong,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies,  1  (hall 
now  make  fome  general  obCcrvations 
on  their  finging  ;  though  perhaps  the 
fubjefl  may  appear  to  many  a  very 
minute  one. 

Every  poet,  indeed,  fpeaks  with 
raptures  of  the  harmony  of  the 
groves ;  yet  tliofe  even,  who  have 
good  mufical  ears,  feem  to  pay  little 
attention  to  it  but  as  a  pleafing 
noife. 

1  am  alfo  convinced  (though  It 
may  feem  rather  paradoxical),  that 
the  inhabitants  of  London  dillin- 
guilh  more  accurately,  and  know 
more  on  this  head,  than  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  ifland  taken  toge¬ 
ther. 

This  feems  to  arlfc  from  two 
caufes. 

The  firft  is,  that  we  have  not  more 
mufical  Ideas  which  are  innate  than 
we  have  of  language  ;  and  therefore 
ihofe,  even  who  have  the  happinefs  to 
have  organs  which  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  gratification  from  this  fixth 
fenfe  (as  it  hath  been  called  by  fome) 
requiie,  however,  the  bell  iaftruc- 
tion. 

Tlie  orchellra  of  the  opera,  which 
Is  confined  to  the  metropolis,  hath 
diffufed  a  good  ftylc  of  playing  over 
the  other  bands  of  the  capital,  which 
is,  by  degrees,  communicated  to  the 
(idler  and  ballad-finger  in  the  ftreets; 
the  organs  in  every  church,  as  well 
as  thofc  of  the  Savoyards,  contri¬ 
bute  likewife  to  this  improvement  of 
mufical  faculties  in  the  Londoners. 

If  the  finging  of  the  ploughman 
iu  the  country  is  therefore  compared 
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confined  to  the  Cocks  of  a  fe^o)  Species. 


with  that  of  the  London  blackguard^ 
the  fuperiorlty  is  inRnitety  on  the 
fide  of  the  latter ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  comparing  the  voice 
of  a  country  girl  and  London  houfe- 
tnaidf  as  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
hear  the  former  fing  tolerably  in 
tune. 

I  do  net  mean  by  this,  to  affert 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  not  born  with  as  good  mufical 
organs ;  but  only,  that  they  have  not 
the  fame  opportunities  of  learning 
from  others  who  play  in  tune  them- 
fclves. 

The  other  rcafon  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London  judging  better  in 
relation  to  the  fong  of  birds,  arifes 
from  their  hearing  each  bird  fing  di- 
ilinftly,  either  in  their  own  or  their 
neighbours  (hops  ;  as  alfo  from  a 
bird  continuing  much  longer  in  fong 
whilfi  in  a  cage  than  when  at  liber¬ 
ty  ;  the  caufe  of  which  I  (hall  endea¬ 
vour  hereafter  to  explain. 

Thofc  who  live  in  the  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  hear  birds  fing 
in  their  woods  for  above  two  months 
in  the  year,  when  the  confufion  of 
notes  prevents  their  attending  to  the 
fong  of  any  particular  bird  ;  nor 
does  he  continue  long  enough  in  a 
place  for  the  hearer  to  rccolleA  his 
notes  with  accuracy. 

Befides  this,  birds  in  the  fpring 
fing  very  loud  indeed;  but  they  only 
give  (hort  jerks,  and  fcarccly  ever  the 
whole  compals  of  their  fong. 

For  thefc  reafons,  I  have  never 
happened  to  meet  with  any  perfon, 
who  had  not  refided  in  London,  whofe 
judgment  or  opinion  on  this  fubjc£t 
i  could  the  lead  rely  upon ;  and  a 
ftrongcr  proof  of  this  cannot  be  given, 
than  that  mod  people  who  keep 
Canary-birds,  do  not  know  that  they 


fing  chiefly  either  the  tit-lark  or 
nightingale  notes  *. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
marked  than  the  note  of  a  nightin¬ 
gale  called  its  jug^  which  moft  of  the 
Canary-birds  brought  from  the  Ty¬ 
rol  commonly  have,  as  well  as  fc- 
vcral  nightingale  llrokes,  or  parti¬ 
cular  paflages  in  the  feng  of  that 
bird. 

I  mention  this  fuperior  knowledge 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  be- 
caufe  1  am  convinced,  that,  if  others 
are  confulted  in  relation  to  the  Ting¬ 
ing  of  birds,  they  will  only  miflead, 
inllead  of  giving  any  material  or 
ufeful  information  f. 

Birds  in  a  wild  (late  do  not  com¬ 
monly  fing  above  ten  weeks  in  the 
year  ;  which  is  then  alfo  confined  to 
the  cocks  of  a  few  fpecies.  I  con¬ 
ceive,  that  this  lafl  circumfiance  a- 
rifes  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx. 

1  procured  a  cock  nightingale,  a 
cock  and  hen  blackbird,  a  cock  and 
hen  rook,  a  cock  linnet,  as  alfo  a 
cock  and  hen  chaffinch,  which  that 
very  eminent  anatomiil,  Mr  Hunter, 
F.  K.  S.  was  fo  obliging  as  to  diffedt 
for  me,  and  begged  that  he  would 
particularly  attend  to  the  (late  of  the 
organs  in  the  different  birds,  which 
might  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to 
finging. 

Mr  Hunter  found  the  mufcles  of 
the  larynx  to  be  ftrongcr  in  the 
nightingale  than  in  any  other  bird  of 
the  fame  fize ;  and  In  all  thofe  in- 
ftanccs  (where  he  differed  both  cock 
and  hen)  that  the  fame  mufcles  were 
ftrongcr  In  the  cock. 

I  lent  the  cock  and  hen  rook,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  there  would  he 
the  fame  difference  in  the  cock  and 
hen  of  a  Ipccics  which  did  not  fing 

at 


•  I  once  faw  two  cf  thefe  birds  which  came  from  the  Canary  ifiard?;  neither  of  which 
had  any  fong  ar  all ;  and  I  have  been  infurmed,  tliat  a  (liip  brought  a  great  many  of  them 
r;ot  l?ng  fince,  which  fung  as  little. 

+  As  it  will  not  anfwcr  to  catch  birds  with  clap- nets -any  wh#rc  but  in  the  neiphbour- 
hoed  of  London,  mod  of  the  hirds  which  may  be  heard  in  a  coun'ry  town  are  nefttings^ 
oud  cuxot  fingth:  fuppofed  nature  in  any  perfedlioii. 


From  nuiat  Cireumjlance  this  arlfet. 

tt  all.  Mr  Hunter,  however,  t«ld  catchers  by  the  fafcinating  power  of 
me,  that  he  had  not  attended  fo  much  their  call-birds,  which  they  contrive 
to  their  comparative  organs  of  voice  fhould. moult  prematurely  for  thit 
as  in  the  other  kinds  ;  but  that,  to  purpofe. 


the, bed  of  his  recollcftion,  there 
was  no  difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  thefc  muf- 
cles,  feems  not  to  be  the  only  requi- 
fite ;  the  birds  muft  have  alfo  great 
plenty  of  food,  which  feems  to  be 
proved  fufficiently  by  birds  in  a  cage 
tinging  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
when  the  wild  ones  do  not  (as  I  ob- 
ferved  before)  continue  in  fong  above 
ten  weeks. 

The  food  of  finging  birds  confifts 
of  plants,  infefls,  or  feeds,  and,  of 
the  two  firft  of  thefc,  there  is  in¬ 
finitely  the  greated  profufion  in  the 
fpring. 

As  for  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  only  in  the  autumn,  I  think 
they  cannot  well  find  any  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  them  in  a  country  fo  culti¬ 
vated  as  England  is ;  for  the  feeds 
of  meadows  are  dedroyed  by  mow¬ 
ing  ;  in  padutes,  by  the  bite  in 
the  cattle ;  and  in  arable,  by  the 
plough,  when  mod  of  fthem  arc 
buried  too  deep  for  the  bird  to  reach 
them. 

I  know  well  that  the  finging  of 
the  cock  bird  in  the  fpring  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  many  to  the  motive  only 
of  pleafing  its  mate  during  incuba¬ 
tion. 

Thofc,  however,  who  fuppofe  this, 
(hould  recolleft,  that  much  the  grea¬ 
ter  part  of  birds  do  not  fing  at  ail : 
why  (liould  their  mate,  therefore,  be 
deprived  of  this  folace  and  amufe- 
ment  ? 

The  bird  in  a  cage,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  fings  nine  or  ten  months  in  a 
year,  cannot  do  fo  from  this  induce¬ 
ment  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  aril'es 
chiefly  from  contending  with  another 
bird,  or,  indeed,  againd  almod  any 
fort  of  continued  noife. 

Superiority  in  fong  gives  to  birds 
a  mod  amazing  afcendency  over  each 
other }  as  is  well  known  to  the  bird- 
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But,  to  (how  decifively  that  the 
finging  of  a  bird  in  the  (Spring  does 
not  arife  from  any  attention  to  its 
mate,  a  very  experienced  catcher  of 
nightingales  hath  informed  me,  that 
fomc  of  thefe  birds  have  jerked  the 
indant  they  were  caught.  He  hath 
alfo  brought  to  me  a  nightingale, 
which  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  a 
cage,  and  which  burd  forth  in  a  roar 
of  fong. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  bird  is  fo 
fulky  on  his  fird  confinement,  that 
he  mud  be  'crammed  for  feven  or 
eight  days,  as  he  will  otherwife  not 
feed  himfelf :  it  is  alfo  necclTary  to 
tie  his  wings,  to  prevent  his  killing 
himfelf  againd  the  top  or  fidcs  of  the 
cage.  ... 

1  believe  there  is  no  indance  of  any 
bird’s  finging  which  exceeds  our 
blackbird  in  fize ;  and  pcfiibly  this 
may  arife  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
concealing  itfelf,  if  it  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  enemies,  not  only  by 
bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable  loud- 
nefs  of  its  notes. 

I  (hould  rather  conceive,  it  is  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  no  hen-bird  ^ 
fings,  becaufc  this  talent  would  be 
dill  more  dangerous  during  incuba¬ 
tion  ;  which  may  poffibly  alfo  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inferiority  in  point  of 
plumage. 

I  TRIED  once  an  experiment, 
which  might  indeed  have  poffibly 
made  fome  alteration  in  the  tone  of 
a  bird,  from  what  it  might  have  been 
when  the  animal  was  at  its  full 
growth,  by  procuring  an  operator 
who  caponifed  a  young  blackbird  of 
about  fix  weeks  old ;  as  it  died,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  afterwards,  and  1  have 
never  repeated  the  experiment,  I 
can  only  conjefture  with  regard  to 
what  might  have  been  the  confequen- 
ces  of  it. 

Jlotb 


JIO  T^heir  Koitt  htard  At  an  adzing  Dijlanct. 

Both  Pliny  and  the  London  poul>  mile  if  the  evening  ii  calm.  I  have 
terera  agree  that  a  capon  does  not  alfo  obferved  the  breath  of  a  robin 
crow,  which  I  Ihould  conceive  to  a-  (which  exerted  itfclf)  Ip  condenfed 
iife  from  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  in  a  frofty  morning,  at  to  be  very 
never  acquiring  the  proper  degree  of  vilible. 

ftrcngth,  which  fecms  to  be  requifite  To  make  the  comparifon,  how¬ 
to  the  iiDging  of  a  bird,  from  Mr  ever,  with  accuracy,  between  the 
Hunter’s  diflc^fions.  loudnels  of  a  biid’s  and  the  human 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  afked,  why  voice,  a  pcrfon  fhould  be  fent  to 
this  operation  (hould  not  improve  the  fpot  from  whence  the  bird  is 
the  notes  of  a  nefiling,  as  much  as  heard ;  I  ihould  rather  conceive  that, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  upon  fuch  trial,  the  nightingale 
greater  perfection  of  the  human  would  be  dillinguiflted  further  than 
voice  ?  the  man. 

To  this  I  anfvv’cr,  that  caftration  It  mull  have  llruck  every  one, 
by  no  means  infures  any  fuch  confe-  that,'  in  palling  under  a  houfe  where 
qucDce ',  for  the  voices  of  much  the  the  windows  are  (hut,  the  finging 
greater  part  of  Italian  eunuchs  arc  fo  of  a  bird  is  eafily  htard,  when  at 
indifferent,  that  they  have  no  means  the  fame  time  a  converfation  cannot 
of  procuring  a  livelihood  but  by  co>  be  fo,  though  an  animated  one. 
pying  mulic;  and  this  is  one  of  the  Moil  people,  who  have  not  attend- 
reafons  w  hy  fo  few  compoiitions  are  cd  to  the  notes  of  birds,  fuppofe  that 
publilbcd  in  Italy,  as  it  would  ilarve  thofe  of  every  fpecics  fing  exa&ly 
this  rtftifc  of  fociety.  the  fame  notes  and  paffages,  which 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  hath  is  by  no  means  true,  though  it  is  ad- 
been  a  Farinclli  and  a  Manzoli,  whole  mitted  that  there  is  a  general  relcm- 
voiccs  were  fo  dillinguilhedly  fupe-  blance. 

rior.  Thus  the  London  bird-catchers 

To  this  I  again  anfwcr,  that  the  prefer  the  fong  of  the  Kentilh  gold- 
catalogue  of  fuch  names  would  be  a  finches,  but  F.ffcx  chaffinches ;  and 
very  fhoTt  one;  and  that  we  attri-  when  they  fell  the  biid  to  thofe 
bute  thofe  effecls  to  caftration,  which  who  can  thus  diflinguiih,  inform 
fhould  rather  be  afcribtd  to  the  cdu-  the  buyer  that  it  hath  fuch  a  note, 
cation  of  thefe  fingers.  which  is  very  well  underilood  between 

Caflration  commonly  leaves  the  them, 
human  voice  at  the  fame  pitch  as  Some  of  the  nightingale  fanciers 
when  the  operation  is  performed;  but  alfo  prefer  a  Surry  bird  to  thofe  of 
the  eunuch,  from  that  time,  is  cdu-  Middlefex. 

cated  with  a  view  only  to’  his  fu-  Thefe  differences  in  the  fong  of 
ture  appearance  on  the  opera  flage  ;  birds,  of  the  fame  fpecics,  cannot, 
he  therefore  manages  his  voice  to  perhaps  be  compared  to  any  thing 
greater  advantage  than  thofe  who  more  appofite  than  the  varieties  of 
have  not  fo  early  aud  conflaot  in-  provincial  dialefts. 
flruclion.  The  nightingale  feems  to  have 

Confidering  the  five  of  many  fing-  been  fixed  upon,  almott  univerfally, 
ing  birds,  it  is  rather  amazing  at  as  the  mod  capital  of  finging  birds, 
what  a  diflancc  their  notes  may  be  which  fuperiority  it  certainly  may 

boldly  challenge :  one  reafon,  how- 
1  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  ever,  of  this  bird’s  being  more  at- 
a  nightingale  may  be  veiy  clearly  tended  to  than  others  is,  thatitfings 
diflinguifhed  at  more  than  half  a  in  the  night  *. 

Hence 

•  T-he  woodlark  and  rccdfparrow  fing  likewife  in  the  night ;  and  from  hence,  in  tlw 

neigh- 


Table  ^  the  nmpgrathe  MtrU  af  Simgit^  Birit,  3fl  i 

Hence  Shakefpeare  fays,  in  ita  whole  compaft,  I  have  obferred 


I*  The  nightingale,  if  fix:  Ihould  ling  by 
day. 

When  eTcry  goofe  i*  cackling,  would  be 
thought 

No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren.” 

The  fong  of  this  bird  hath  been 
deferibed,  and  expatiated  upon^  by 
feveral  writers,  particularly  Pliny  and 
Strada. 

As  I  muft  own,  however,  that  I 
cannot  affix  any  precife  ideas  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  celebrated  defcripiions, 
and  as  I  once  kept  a  very  fine  bird 
of  this  fort  for  three  years,  with  very 
particular  attention  to  its  fong ;  1 
lhall  endeavour  to  do  it  the  belt  ju- 
ftice  I  am  capable  of. 

In  the  firft  place,  its  tone  it  infi¬ 
nitely  more  mellow  than  that  of  any 
other  bird,  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  a  proper  exertion  of  its  mufical 
powers,  it  can  be  ezeeffively  bril¬ 
liant. 

When  this  bird  fang  ilt  Jong  romtd. 


in  its  whole  compaft,  I  have  obferred 
fixteen  different  beginnings  and  clo< 
fes,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  inter¬ 
mediate  notes  were  commonly  varied 
in  their  fucceffion  with  fuch  judg¬ 
ment  sa,  to  produce  a  moff  pleafing 
variety. 

The  bird  which  approaches  neareft 
to  the  excellence  of  the  nightingale 
in  this  refpefl  is  the  Ikylark ;  but 
then  the  tone  is  infinitely  inferior  in 
point  of  mellownefs  :  moff  other  fing- 
ing  birds  have  nut  above  four  or  five 
changes. 

The  next  point  of  fuperiority  in 
a  nightingale  is  its  continuance  of 
fong,  without  a  paufe,  which  I  have 
'  obferved  fometimrs  not  to  be  le£i 
than  twenty  feconds.  Whenever  nt- 
fpiration,  however,  became  neceffary, 
it  was  taken  with  as  much  judgment 
as  by  an  opera  finger. 

The  Ikylark  again,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  is  only  fecond  to  the  nightin¬ 
gale  *. 

And 


neighbourhood  of  Shrewlbnry,  the  latter  hath  obtained  the  name  of  the  ■uinovt-uigUm- 
gale.  Nightingales,  however,  and  thefe  two  other  birds,  ling  aUo  in  the  day,  boaarc  nut 
then  dilluignilhed  in  the  general  concert. 

*  1  lhalfhere  infert  a  table,  by  which  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Britilh  finging  birds 
may  be  examiued ;  the  idea  of  which  I  have  Iiorrowed  from  Monf.  de  Piles,  in  his  Cours 
de  Peinture  par  Principes.  1  lhall  not  be  furprized,  howeve  -,  if,  as  h:  fuggells,  many  may 
dilagree  with  me  aliout  particnlar  birds,  as  he  fuppolu  they  will  do  with  him,  concerning 
the  merits  of  painters. 

As  I  have  five  columns,  inilead  of  the  four  which  M.  de  Piles  ufes,  1  make  as  the  point 
of  abfolute  petfe^on,  inllcad  of  i6,  which  is  his  ftandard. 

fnSl  3prl.l.:l)|piaintive  |con„.  jt. 

1  I  notes*  I  antes-  i  »  *  tjon. 


Nightingale  -  -  -  f 

Skylark  ....  I 

Woodlark  ...  | 

Titlark  -  -  - 

Linnet  *  *  *  I 

Goldfinch  -  "  "  ! 

Chaffinch  ...  I 

Greenfinch  ....  I 
Hedge-fparrow  .  .  .  | 

Aberdavin  (or  Silkin)  .  I 

Redpoll  .  .  .  1 

Thrulh  .  .  .  j 

Blaokbird  -  .  . 

Robin  ...  I 

Wren  ....  I 

Reed-fparrow  •  .  j 

Jlack-cap,  or  the  Norfolk  mcck- 
fiightingale  •  :  *  ! 
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And  here  I  mud  again  repeat, 
that  what  I  defcribe  is  from  a  caged 
nightingale  ;  becaufe  thofe  which  we 
hear  in  the  fpring  are  fo  rank,  that 
they  feldom  ling  any  thing  but  ihoit 
and  loud  jerks,  which  confcquently 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  notes  of  a 
caged  bird,  as  the  indrumcnt  is  over* 
drained. 

I  muft  alfo  here  obferve,  that  my 
nightingale  was  a  very  capital  bird  ; 
for  fome  of  them  are  fo  vaftly  infe¬ 
rior,  that  the  bird-fanciers  will  not 
keep  them,  branding  them  with  the 
name  of  Frenchmen. 

But  it  is  net  only  in  tone  and  va¬ 
riety  that  the  nightingale  excels  ;  the 
bird  alfo  lings  (if  1  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf)  with  fuperior  judgment  and 
talle. 

I  have  therefore  commonly  obfer- 
ved,  that  my  nightingale  began  foft- 
ly,  like  the  ancient  orators  ;  referv- 
ing  its  breath  to  fwell  certain  notes, 
which  by  this  means  had  a  moll  afto- 
niihing  effedl,  and  which  eludes  all 
verbal  defcription. 

1  have  indeed  taken  down  certain 
palTages  which  may  be  reduced  to  our 
mufical  intervals ;  but  though  by 
thefe  means  one  may  form  an  idea 
of  fome  of  the  notes  ufed,  yet  it  is 
impolfible  to  give  their  comparative 
durations  in  point  of  mufical  tune, 
upon  which  the  wliole  cffc^f  mult  de¬ 
pend. 

I  once  procured  a  very  capital 
player  on  the  flute  to  execute  the 
notes  which  Kircher  hath  engraved 
in  bis  Mufurgia,  as  being  ufed  by  the 
nightingale ;  when,  from  want  of  not 
being  able  to  fettle  their  comparative 


duration,  it  was  impolGble  to  obferve 
any  traces  almod  of  the  nightingale’s 
fong. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  ta 
confider  whether  the  nightingale  may 
not  have  a  very  formidable  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  American  mocking-bird ; 
though  almoll  all  travellers  agrees 
that  the  concert  in  the  European 
woods  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

As  birds  are  now  annually  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  Afia,  A- 
frica,  and  America,  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  attended  to  their  notes,  both  fing- 
ly  and  in  concert,  which  certainly 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of 
Europe. 

Thomfon,  the  'poet,  (wrhofe  ob- 
fervations  in  natural  hiftory  are  much 
to  be  depended  upon)  makes  thisfu- 
periority  in  the  European  birds  to  be 
a  fort  of  compenfation  for  their  great 
inferiority  in  point  of  gaudy  plu¬ 
mage.  Our  goldfinch,  however,  joins 
to  a  very  brilliant  and  pleaflng  fong, 
a  moll  beautiful  variety  of  colours  ia 
its  feathers. 

It  mull  be  admitted,  that  foreign 
birds,  when  brought  to  Europe,  are 
often  heard  to  a  great  difadvantage ; 
as  many  of  them,  from  their  great 
tamenefs,  have  certainly  been  brought 
up  by  hand;  the  confequence  gf 
which  I  have  already  Hated  from  fc- 
veral  experiments.  The  foft-billed 
birds  alfo  cannot  be  well  brought 
over,  as  the  Juccedaneum  for  infers 
(their  common  food)  is  frefh  meat, 
and  particularly  the  hearts  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

I  have  happened,  however,  to 
hear 


I  have  made  no  mentJ''n  of  the  bu!finch  in  this  table,  which  is  comtnon!y  confiJered  as 
3  iinging  bird ;  becaufe  its  wild  note,  without  inllrudion,  is  a  moft  jarring  and  difagree- 
able  noi'.'e.  '  _  _ 

I  have  iikewife  omitted  the  redflart  (which  is  called  by  the  .French  It  Rajigntl  dt  Mu- 
raille),  a»  I  am  not  fufficiciitly  acquainted  with  its  fon^r,  tiiough  it  is  admired  by  many  1 
Ihould  ratlicr  conceive,  however,  with  ZInanni,  tJ.at  there  is  no  veiy  extraordinary  merpt 
in  the  notes.  .  .  . 

The  London  bird-catchers  alfo  fell  fometimet  the  yellow  hammer,  twite,  and  bram- 
Iding,  as  hnging  birds ;  but  none  of  tUefc  will  come  withiu  my  dcluuUou  of  what  may  be 
deemed  fo. 
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kear  the  American  mocking-bird  in 
great  perfeAion  at  Meffrs  Vogle*i 
and  Scott’s  in  Love-lane,  £atl> 
cheap. 

This  bird  is  believed  to  be  ilill  li¬ 
ving  f,  and  hath  been  in  England 
thefe  fix  years.  During  the  fpace  of 
a  minute,  he  imitated  the  woodlark, 
chaffinch,  blackbird,  thrufh,  and 
fparrow.  I  was  told  alfo,  that  he 
would  bark  like  a  dog ;  fo  that  the 
bird  feems  to  have  no  choice  in  hisi- 
mitations,  tho*  his  pipe  comes  iiearell 
to  our  nightingale  of  any  bird  I  have 
yet  met  with. 

With  regard  to  the  original  notes, 
however,  of  this  bird,  we  are  Ilill  at 
a  lofs  ;  as  this  can  only  be  known  by 
thofe  who  are  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  fong  of  the  other  American 
birds. 

Kalm  indeed  informs  us,  that  the 
natural  fong  is  excellent  *  ;  but  this 
traveller  feems  not  to  have  been  long 
enough  in  America  to  have  diltin- 
guiffied  what  were  the  genuine  notes: 
with  us,  mimics  do  not  often  fuccecd 
but  in  imitations. 

I  have  little  doubt,  however,  but 
that  this  bird  would  be  fully  equal  to 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale  in  its 
whole  compafs  ;  but  then,  from  the 
attention  which  the  meeker  pays  to 
any  other  fort  of  dlfagreeable  noifes, 
thefe  capital  notes  would  be  always 
debafed  by  a  bad  mixture. 

iWe  have  one  mocking-bird  in 
England,  which  is  the  fkylark;  as, 
contrary  to  a  general  obfervation  I 
have  before  made,  this  bird  will  catch 
the  note  of  any  other  which  hangs 
near  it,  even  after  the  ikylark  note 
IS  fixed.  For  this  reafon,  the  bird- 
fanciers  often  place  the  Ikylark  next 
one  which  hath  not  been  long  caught, 
in  order,  as  they  term  it,  to  ke^p  the 
caged  Ikylark  h«neft. 

The  queilion,  indeed,  may  be  a(k- 
«d,  why  the  wild  fkylark,  with  thefe 
powers  of  imitation,  ever  adheres  to 
the  parental  note  ?  but  it  muft  be  ic- 
-  Voi..  IV.  N»  33.  . 
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colleffed,  that  a  bird,  when  at  liber¬ 
ty,  is  for  ever  (Lifting  its  place,  and, 
confequently,  does  not  hear  the  fame 
notes  eternally  repeated  as  when  it 
hangs  in  a  cage  near  another.  In  a 
wild  date,  therefore,  the  fkylark  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  parental  notes,  as  the 
parent  cock  attends  the  young  ones, 
and  is  heard  by  them  for  fo  confider- 
able  a  time. 

‘  1  am  aware  alfo,  that  it  may  be 
afkcd,  how  birds  originally  came  by 
the  notes  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
fpccies  ?  My  anfwer,  however,  to  this 
is,  that  the  origin  of  the  notes  of 
birds,  together  with  its  gradual  pro- 
grefs,  is  as  difficult  to  be  traced  as 
that  of  the  different  languages  in  na¬ 
tions. 

The  lofs.  of  the  parent-cock,  at 
the  critical  time  for  inilruAion,  hath 
undoubtedly  produced  thofe  varie¬ 
ties,  which  I  have  before  obferved 
are  in  the  fong  of  each  fpecies  ;  be- 
caufe  then  the  nefiling  hath  either 
attended  to  the  fong  of  fome  other 
birds ;  or,  perhaps,  invented  fume 
new  notes  of  its  own,  which  are  af¬ 
terwards  perpetuated  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  till  fimilar  ac¬ 
cidents  produce  other  alterations. 
The  organs  of  fome  birds  alfo  are 
probably  fo  dcfe£f ive,  that  they  can¬ 
not  imitate  properly  the  parental 
note,  as  fome  men  can  never  articu¬ 
late  as  they  fhould  do.  Such  de- 
fet^s  in  the  parent  bird  muff  again 
occafion  varieties,  becaufe  thefe  de- 
fe£fs  will  be  continued  to  their  de- 
feendants,  who  (as  1  before  have 
proved)  will  only  attend  to  the  pa¬ 
rental  fong.  Some  of  thefe  defccn- 
dants  alfo  may  have  imperfect  organs; 
which  will^again  multiply  varieties  in 
the  fong. 

The  truth  is,  as  I  before  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  fcarcely  any  two  birds  of 
the  fame  fpccies  have  exa<ftly  the 
fame  notes,  if  they  are  accurately  at¬ 
tended  to,  tho’  there  is  a  geacral  rc» 
fctnblance. 

R  r  Th  ji 
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Thus  moft  people  fee  no  differ* 
^ncc  between  one  (beep  and  another, 
when  a  large  flock  is  before  them. 
The  Ihcpberd,  however,  knows  each 


of  tb<m,  ttnd  c^n  fwear  to  (b<m  if 
they  are  lull ;  as  can  the  k,incolQ* 
(hire  gofiierd  to  etch  goofe. 


Paiftj  and  Pleafurtt  of-ReJidence  in  the  Country, 


The  language  of  poets  has  always 
betn  warm  and  glowing  in  the 
reprefentation  of  rural  life  t  Horace, 
and  Cowley,  and  Virgil,  and  Pope, 
and  Dryden,  and  all  the  dramatiils 
at  his  back,  with  the  writers  of  pa- 
floral  and  manufafturers  of  morality, 
are  all  animated  by  the  defeription, 
and  kindle  as  they  go,  whenever 
fceiles  of  lhade,  and  fun,  and  foli- 
fude,  are  the  fubjeft.  Lowlinefs  of 
degree,  and  happy  humility  of  (la* 
tion  (they  argue),  is  a  ‘  richnefs’ 
that  Poverty  enjoys,  to  the  defpair 
of  Wealth.  The  man  who  pafTes  his 
Kfe  in  the  country  (they  teach  us  to 
believe)  Indulges  in  the  higheft  re- 
iilhes  of  human  felicity:  the  din  of 
bufinefs  and  the  dillradlion  of  de¬ 
bate,  the  jargon  of  coffee -houfes  and 
the  clatter  of  courts,  never -iuterrupt 
him :  He  cultivates  his  land,  and 
fmpiDves  Mature,  by  which  her  boun¬ 
ties  are  not  only  dearer  but  dou¬ 
bled.  He  congratulates  himfelf  that 
no  foreign  robes  are  neceflar)',  nor 
foreign  meats ;  and  that  he  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  comply  with  every  abfurd 
preferiptionof  the  cver-fhifting  modes 
of  the  moment.  He  hugs  hlmfclf 
fn  his  home  bred  plenty,  pleafeshim- 
ftlf  with  the  quiet  of  his  charadcr, 
and  laughs  at  the  *  laborious  idle- 
nefs'  (as  Kenrick  calls  it)  of  the  rich 
and  fafhionable.  It  were,  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  view,  worth  while  to  fee  how 
poets  have  fung  and  faid  alike  on 
this  very  floiiJ  fubjeft. — Liftca  to 
the  fimilarity  of  the  ftrains. 

*  O  fountains,  when  in  you  (hsU  I, 
^'fields,  O  woods,  when,  when  ihall  I  be 
suds 


The  kappy  tenant  of  your  lhade  ? 

Here’i  tlie  fpring-head  of  Plealiire’tfloo4» 
Where  alt  the  riche.-  lie,  that  Ihe 
Has  coin’d  and  ftatnp’d  for 
The  gods,  when  they  defeended,  hither 
Erom  Heav’n  did  always  choofc  their  way  ; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  lay. 

That  ’tit  the  way  too,  thither. — 

So  fings  the  poetical  Cowley.—— 

Who  leads  a  quiet  country  Lfe, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar ! 

Or  fliears  his  over-hurtkea'd  (keep. 

Or  mead,  for  cooling  ftreams prepare; 

Or  in  the  aew.declining  year. 

When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head. 

He  toys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear, 

And  cluft’ring  grapes,  with  purple  fpread. 
Sumetlinet  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 

Or  on  the  matted  graft  he  lies : 

No  god  of  Sleep  he  need  invoke, 

'  The  ftream  that  o’er  the  pebbles  flies, 
^Vith  gentle  fliunber  crowns  bit  eye*. 

So  fays  friend  Horace. 

Happy  the  man  whom  bounteous  gods  a)> 
lu<r. 

With  his  own  hands  paterr.i!  grounds  to 
plough; 

Like  the  firft  golden  mortals,  happy  he, 
Emm  bus’nef-  and  the  cares  of  luoney  free  : 
He  fees  the  lowing  herds  walk  o’er  the 
plain. 

While  neighbouring  hillt  lowe  back  to  him 
aval* ; 

And  when  the  fealbn,  rich  as  well  as  gaj, 
Al!  her  autumnal  beauty  doea  (lifp'lay. 

This  is  the  life  from  all  misfortnnes  free. 

Thus,  in  the  fame  key,  the  elegant 
Maro  in  the  drefs  of  Drydeu. 

Oh  1  knew  he  but  his  happinefs;  of  men 
The  haipieft  he,  who,  far  from  public  rage, 
Peep  in  the  rale,  with  a  choice  few  retii 'd. 
Drink's  the  pure  plcafures  of  a  counti  y  life. 
Health  ever-blooming,  unambitious  toll. 
Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  cafe. 

So  flngs  the  VligUian  author  of  the 
Scafont. 

.Hail 


FautidHi'Pletfnrtt  rflttjti^etnihi  Country. 


bail  ft  fafl  Tatt,  ye  limpid  fpriHg*  and 
6ood*! 

Ye  flow’ry  vale*,  and  meadt,  and  many 

WOM*, 

here  grant  me,  HeaT’o,  to  end  my  peace¬ 
ful  days. 

And  fteal  myiielf  from  life  by  flew  decays!^ 

So  fays  another  tuneful  Englilhman. 
— Even  the  manly  Juvenal,  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Johnfon,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  country,  faya. 

There  prune  thy  walks,  fupport  thy  dToop- 
_  ing  flowers, 

Dtreft  'hy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repaft  afford, 
Defpire  the  dainties  of  a  venal  Lord. 

There  ev’ry  hulhwith  Nature’s  mufic  rings, 
'There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  iu 
wings : 

On  all  thy  hours  fecurity  (hall  fmile. 

And  blefs  the  ev’ning  walk,  and  morning 
toiL 

To  the  fame  purpofe,  and  pretty 
nearly  to  the  fame  fentiment,  might 
1  collect  compliments  on  the  country 
from  a  thoufand  other  votaries  of  the 
mufes  ;  but  thefc  extrads  arc  fuffi- 
cient  to  (how  that  verfifiers  are  all 
in  the  fame  (lory  ;  from  whence  one 
would  be  led  to  conceive  that  cities 
were  altogetherintolerable>and  fields, 
grots,  groves,  rills,  hills,  mountains, 
and  fountains,  were  the  only  objedls 
that  anfwered  the  pains  of  fearching. 
£ut,  alas  I  the  hours  of  Arcadia  are 
over  ;  the  paftoral  pleafures  amongH 
nymphs  and  fwains,  (hepherds  and 
(hepherdefles,  are  no  more  ;  and  the 
Joys  which  we  read  of  ia  rhime  a 
mere  poetical  Utopia. 

Having  thus  (hown  the  country  in 
(he  mod  pleafing  point  of  view,  and 
admitted  in  its  favour  various  fenti* 
mrnts  from  the  writings  of  poetical 
'encomiads ;  having  given  them  all 
due  credit  for  their  trickling  rills  and 
cloud-capt  hills ;  their  jtocis  that 
feed  befide  the  rocks  ;  their  bubbling 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain; 
and  every  other  objeft  propitious  to 
the  enthufiafm  of  a  metaphorical  i- 
magination  ;  we  now  proceed  (with 
all  due  deferenefe  to  dealers  in  figure 
and  (radeM  ia  -ftapcs)  ©f  fairly  and 


candidly  fpeaking  of  matters  as  they 
are.  not  as  they  JhouH  he ;  i.  e.  not 
as  the  fanciful  thcorift  in  the  furor  of 
piAurefque  vifion  choofes  to  exhibit 
them. 

Refpefiing  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  Country  ^fuch  we  mean  which 
regard  Vegetation  cnTy),  the  fweeteft 
fwain  that  ever  fung  had  not  an  eye 
to  difeover,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  or  a 
taibe  to  reliih  them  in  a  greater  de*  ' 
grec  than  the  writer  of  this  pBper.-*^ 
To  the  charms  of  verdure,  indeed-^ 
to  the  exquifite  variety  manifefted  ia 
that  verdure — to  the  elegant  and  pro* 
vident  tranfitions  of  feafons,  each 
prefentiiig  its  proper  charm,  and  aH 
adapted  to  inTpire  delight,  and  pra* 
mote  utility,  few  can  be  infenfible.-"* 
The  clown  enjoys  it,  without  enter* 
ing  into  the  nicety  of  original  caufes; 
the  philofopher  enjoys  it,  and  tracea, 
or  flatters  himfclf  that  he  traces,  tlrf 
reafon  and  eifcA  to  it 9  principle,  fg* 
norance  and  fciencc  arc  both  bkff^ 
under  the  influence  of  bright  funs^ 
plentiful  crops,  waving  woods,  and 
luxuriant  palturage :  But  the  point 
and  principle  with  which  this  Eflay 
fet  out,  was  to  prove,  that  with  rc* 
fpefb  to  happinefs.  poets  of  all  ages, 
from  Maro  down  to  the  Caledoniaii 
Mr  Thomfon,  have  indulged  them* 
fclves  in  the  flourlfh  of  fable,  and,  id 
deferibing  the  beauties  of  the  placet 
have  run  into  the  miflake  of  concld^ 
ding  that  fuch  beauties  have  gived 
greater  felicity  to  the  people.  It  it 
indeed  by  no  means  true,  that  mea 
are  happy,  or  that  they  efteem  them*- 
felves  fo  (which  folks  fay  is  the  famt 
thing)  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
blelTings.  It  is,  perhaps,  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  the  reverfe  ;  for  we  fee  tbofe 
who  are  placed  in  the  moll  enviablk 
fituations  (invariable  to  inexpert 
ence),  who  have  extenfive  gardeirt, 
of  which  every  flower  might  give  tbfc 
young  bard  a  hint  to  Icribbie,  this 
•moft  fcnfcltfs,  ftupid,  dull,  and  infeid- 
■fiblc  creatures  in  the  creation. — All 
(hat  Nature  can  perform,  even  in  h^ 
r  a  luift* 


Tht  Pains  and PUtfartt  tf  Re^cnce  in  iht  Country^ 


lummer  operations,  is  a  blank  to 
them  :  They  can  walk  up>on  the  »cl- 
vet  verdure  by  the  fide  of  the  fpark* 

ling  ftreamlet - (Pardon  us,  kind 

reader,  for  being  fomewhat  poetical, 
without  caring  any  thing  about  the 
matter) — nay,  they  can  yawn  over 
beds  of  rofes,  ‘  tread  under  foot  the 
violet,’  and  w’ifh  the  plumy  fongilers 
that  build  within  the  ihrubbery  fair* 
ly  at  the  devil, — This  may  feem  to 
jhow,  that  our  great  men  are  not 
captivated  with  the  country. — Peo- 
pie  in  the  middle  (lation  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  fo  full  of  care,  fo  much  bigotled 
to  gainful  circumllances  of  thrift  and 
oeconomy,  or  fi  little  aife£ted  by  the 
diferiminating  delicacies  of  taile,  that 
they  have  realty  no  leifure  to  look  at 
the  hedges,  criticife  the  fpringing 
buds,  nor  examine  the  progrefs  of 
Providence  dV  Nature.  A  Sunday 
itoiegay,  indeed,  they  have,  which 
they  aukwardly  Hick  into  the  but¬ 
ton-bole  of  the  coat,  and  to  which 
they  fmell  till  they  kill  it  with  kind- 
sefs,  and  then  throw  it  away.  —  — 
When  on  the  evening  of  that  Sunday 
they  bruih  oil  the  dull  of  the  week, 
and  walk  into  the  meadows,  it  mull 
be  confefied  their  fenfibility  is  tran- 
iiently  awakened  ;  for  they  take  par¬ 
ticular  botife  whether  the  corn  bears 
a  better  car  tl^.yrar  than  the  laft— 
whether  the  ley  is  thin,  or  other- 
wife— -and  wither  the  grafs  is  likely 
to  turn  out  well.  Hence  they  con- 
.clude  with  infinite  prophecy  of  the 
likelihood  of  things.  If  they  do  not 
relilh  the  profpeiSl,  this  is  the  cx- 
prefllon :  ‘  Why,  neighbour,  we 
fhall  be  all  ruined. — Hay  and  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat  will  be  dearer  than 
ever — and  what,  pray,  is  to  become 

of  the  poor  ?’ - If  they  approve 

what  they  haveanalyfcd,  they  argue 
thus :  ‘  Well,  well— come,  come, 
reighbouf— fine  crops,  heavenly 
weather,  if  it  dies  but  Lovely 

crops,  upon  my  word — Thank  God 
for  them,  thank  God  for  them— 
,God  is  very  good,  indeed.’— Away 


they  go  to  the  chimney.coTDer  a  ’ 
gdin,  and  over  a  pint  of  home-brew¬ 
ed  talk  of  the  goudnefs  of  God  and 
the  goodnefs  of  crops— confull  the 
weather-glafs  and  the  old  woman’s 
toe — are  one  moment  pious,  and  the 
next  miftrufiful — till  they  get  into 
bed,  and— ‘  eat  in  dreams  the  cu- 
llard  of  the  day.* 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  ladles,  the 
matrimonial  property  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  thefe  contraded  conditions,  it 
is  but  a  courtefy  I  owe  the  fair-fez 
to  take  notice  of  their  attachment  to 
rural  fcencs.  The  woman  of  fafhion 
is  (for  falhion's  fake)  very  often  a 
fair  creature  of  fuch  infinite  affccla- 
tion,  that  (he  is  fometimes  (as  (hifts 
the  mode)  obliged  to  adore,  and 
fometimes  to  abominate,  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  day  (he  has  fuch  a  pafiioii 
for  Nature,  that  her  bofom  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  fo  prodigious  a  befom  of 
natural  beauties,  that  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  her  half  vegetation. 
While  this  fragrant  fancy  is  uppa 
her,  the  chimney,  the  windows,  the 
window-feats,  and  the  mantel-piece, 
are  all  in  flo’wer,  ^Thc  next  day 
*  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft,’— 
that  is  to  fay,  the  lady  looks  cold  up¬ 
on  her  yederday’s  objeds  of  ardour; 
(he  is  in  fo  delicate  a  (late  of  flo- 
mach,  as  to  fink  under  the  fmell  of 
odours.  She  cannot  polfibly  fiipport 
the  exquilite  oppreffion  of  perfumes : 
the  maid  is.  direfied,  therefore,  ta 
remove  the  flower-pots,  and  take  all 
the  naufeous  things  out  of  her  fight. 

The  good  woman  of  the  Sho^^ 
mean  while,  has  a  diiferent  train  of 
ideas  upon  this  fubjedl.  Her  cha- 
raftcr  is  affimilated  into  that  of  her 
hu(band  :  (he  acquires  all  his  love  of 
money,  and  his  mercenary  mcthM 
of  getting  it :  (he  values  the  foun¬ 
tain,  not  becaufe  it  is  favourable  t» 
poetical  images,  but  becaufc  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fpring  is  more  agreeable 
and  commodious,  in  many  domeflic 
refpedls,  than  that  which  is  drawn 
from  jiver : ,  ihc..  ejlccms  thp 
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brook,  not  bccaufe  it  babbles  and 
bubbles,  btit  upon  account  of  its  pu> 
ritj  and  fine  tafte,  either  in  mixing 
the  pudding,  ralfing  the  pye-cruft,  or 
fupplying  the  tea  kettle  :  and  as  to 
the  article  of  flowers,  the  marjoram, 
the  marigold,  and  fuch  culinary 
kerbs,  arc  preferred,  for  the  moft  part, 
to  lefs  ufcful  vegetables ;  and,  there* 
fore,  like  a  very  wife  woman  of  this 
world,  (he  makes  her  broth,  dries  her 
lavender,  and  picferves  her  pickle — 
while  pinks  and  rofes  *  in  profufion,' 
and  in  confufion  too,  were  left  to 
flourifh  and  to  fade  as  Nature  thought 
proper. 

Now  with  regard  to  rural  facie- 
iiest  much  I  fear  the  inquiry  will  not 
turn  out  happily,  (hould  we  enter 
into  particulars.  Reputations  are 
even  lefs  fafe  and  facred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  than  in  the  city.  Every  little 
town  has  its  goflip,  its  lounger,  its 
tell-tale,  its  inventor,  and  its  critic 
— and  one  or  all  of  thefe  know  every 
thing  that 'is  going  (orward  in  the 
parifh.  They  affifl  each  other,  and 
.like  the  paragraphical  colle6tors,  o- 
pen  the  budget  for  the  mutual  enter¬ 
tainment  of  each  other  and  the  town. 
It  is  the  buiinefs  of  the  lounger  to  li- 
ften — the  critic  is  upon  the  catch — 
the  inventor  fupplics  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  Ample  truth  and  mere 
matter  of  fa^— — and  the  tell-tale 
and  goflip  tun  gadding  abroad  to 
circulate  the  materials  which  have 
been  coUeded  by  the  induftry  and 
ingenuity  of  their  friends  aforefaid  : 

.  .At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 

'  To  be  ferious,  however,  the  gc- 
.neral  infelicity  produced  by  thefe, 
with  the  wrangling  and  back-biting 
among^the  men  at  their  clubs,  and 
of  ^e  women  at  their  weekly  card- 
tables  or  nightly  parties,  is  greater 
and  acuter  than  can  well  be  imagi¬ 
ned.  Tbofe  who  have  been  long  fu¬ 
migated,  and,  as  it  were,  fmoke- 
'  dried  in  a  city,  Agh  ardently  for 
vernal  breezes  and  the  zephyrs  of 
an  oncitmded  iky.  This  is  oatura!; 
-  4  I 


and  fo  far  as  refreihment  is  to  be 
acquired  by  gales  of  fragrance  and 
unobftruded  air,  the  wiih  to  make 
an  excut  Aon  is  rational.  In  natu¬ 
ral  deferiptions,  therefore,  the  poet 
is  at  full  liberty,  and  has  indeed  a  fair 
opportunity  to  indulge  his  genius; 
nay,  he  may  be  allowed  to  trefpafs  a 
little  upon  mere  matter  of  fad,  and 
('  his  eye  in  a  Ane  phrenzy  rolling’) 
yield  to  the  pleafures  of  a  florid  Ima¬ 
gination. — But  here  let  him  flop,  nor 
paint  as  angels  all  who  live  in  a  pa- 
radife.  The  fame  paiEons  diffcreiK- 
ly  exerted,  and  the  temptations  in 
different  (hapes,  attend  the  inhabi- 
tant»  of  the  meadows  as  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  The  (hades  are  by  no  means 
fo  peaceful  as  they  are  (aid  to  be  by 
thofe  who  feldom  hear  them  whif- 
per  ;  and  believe  me,  the  ftreams  are 
not  more  apt  to  murmur  than  thofe 
whofe  cottages  are  built  beAde  them: 
neither  is  the  happinefs  of  the  hou- 
fes  half  fo  diftlngui(hing  or  harmo¬ 
nious,  in  general,  as  the  happinefs  a- 
mong  the  branches,  or  as  the  felici¬ 
ty  of  the  foreft.  Let  us  not  be  fedu 
ced  into  any  notion  which  mifguides 
to  concenter  greater  portions  of  joy 
in  any  Atuation  than  belongs  to  It. 
All  conditions  have  their  conve¬ 
nience  ;  all  have  their  difadvantage. 
The  city  and  the  country  alAIl  the 
delights  that  are  afforded  by  each. 
Like  able  laivyers  of  the  fame  fami¬ 
ly,  they  play  into  one  another’s  hand 
—and  by  this  politic  artiAce  pro¬ 
duce  wealth,  and  health,  and  ho¬ 
nours,  and  enjoyments.  Variety  is" 
the  very  quintc^ence  of  blifs.  Pe¬ 
rennial  funs  would  be  (hocking, 
and  (to  ufe  Bhakefpeare’s  language 
*  leave  no  wor(hip  for  that  garifh 
orb.’  But  night  comes  in  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  day,  and  gives  a  double 
welcome  to  the  morning.  So  ot 
town  and  country  :  Whoever  rcAde 
conllantly  'in  the  latter  are  too  apt 
to  forget  its  beauties,  even  though 
they  (hould  be  bigotted  to  its  proAu; 
aod  the  mere  co^ey  thinks  all.  who 

live 
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live  ont  of  the  found  of  fiowbell  a  nor  wild  in  cenfurr.  We  have  in  an 
fet  of  animals  who  fee  nothing  but  fituations  more  happinefs  than  we 
what  increafes  their  natural  vacuity,  merit :  let  us  not  leffen  it  by  fifti- 
The  point  of  wifdom  in  this  cafe,  as  tious  miferics  or  ill-founded  hopes,  of 
in  a  great  many  more,  is  to  acquire  which  the  difappointment  is  a  mifery 
a  competent  knowledge  of  faAs,  and  indeed / 
neither  to  be  extravagant  in  praife 


To  the  Publisher. 


SIR, 

N  your  Magazine  for  Oftober  laft, 

you  have  inferted  fome  remarks 
on  ‘  the  modern  corruptions’  of  the 
£ngll(h  language. 

The  author  appears  to  be  pretty 
confident  of  the  juilnefs  of  his  re¬ 
marks  ;  yet  fome  of  them  arc  liable 
to  exception. 

Thus  he  fuppofes'5fe/#^  and  pro¬ 
vincial  to  be  fynonymons :  But  there 
arc  Scetlijhn  which  are  not  provin- 
ciali  and  provincial  phrafes  which  arc 
not  Scotti/mi. 

Here  a  doubt  may  arife  as  to  the 
jpropriety  of  the  word  Scottifm.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  analogy,  it  fliould  feem 
that  the  word  ought  to  be  Scctticifm; 
as  from  •wit  the  word  •witticifm  was 
formed  in  the  days  of  Dryden.  Be- 
f.dcf,  in  another  view  of  the  cafe, 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  Seott  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Scottis :  thus,  Rex 
Scetlerum,  is  ‘  the  King  of  Scotlis;* 
hence,  Scottis,  Scottifeijm. 

And  here  let  mebe  allowed  to  point 
out  an  error  into  which  the  natives 
of  South  Britain  frequently  fall : 
They  do  not  diftinguiih  between 
Scots  or  Scot  tit  and  Scottijh,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  them  Scotch  :  hence  they 
fay,  in  common  converfatlon,  *  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotch;  which,  if  render¬ 
ed  into  Latin,  would  be  *  Maria  Re¬ 
gina  Stbuicorum*  By  th?  fame  rule, 
they  ought  to  call  ‘  Ludovicus  Rex 
CJailorum,’  ‘  Lewis  King  of  French' 
But  this  by  the  way. 

The  author  fays,  lliat  *  a  jhir  of 
•twenty  fteps’  is  provincial;  and  for  it 
he  fubfiitotes  *  a-ftlir  Cilt  or- flight 


of  fteps.*  But  flair-cafe  is  a  phrafc 
of  which,  when  imply ingy?tf/r/,  the 
propriety  may  be  doubted.  In  Eng- 
liflr  it  is  faid,  that  *  a  picture  hang^ 
in  the  flair-cafe;'  could  it  be  faid, 
that  ‘  it  hangs  in  a  flight  of  fleps  >'* 
Query,  Is  not  flight  limited  to  the 
fteps  of  one  ftory  \_les  degres  d'un 
etage'],  or  rather  to  the  fteps  of  half 
a  ftory  ?  hence  *  one  pair  of  ftairi,* 
for  two  flights  or  the  fteps  of  one 
ftory. 

‘  The  third,  fourth,  &c.  Hen¬ 
ry,’  is  faid  to  be  a  provincial  phrafe  ; 
it  feemt  rather  to  be  poetical  £ng- 
lifti.  Thus,  if  1  niiftakc  not.  Shake- 
fpeare  hat  *  the  Sixth  Henry,*  and 
Pope  *  the  Second  Charles  ’ 

‘  Captivate,*  for  ‘  imprifoned,  it 
an  aftedlcd  mode  of  fpeech;  but  it 
cannot  be  termed  provincial,  for  the 
Englilh  ufe  the  word  in  a  figuratite 
fenfe. 

'  IncarceratoT*  is  a  Scotticifm,  but 
it  does  not  mean  a  jailor ;  it  means 
*  the  perfon  at  whofc  fuit  one  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon  ;*  and  with  the  word 
fudge  prefixed,  it  means  *  the  magi- 
ftrate  who  iflues  the  warrant  of  com* 
mitment.*  From  this  miftake  of  the 
author,  we  may  fee  the  neceffity  that 
there  is  for  underftanding  all  the 
diale£ls  of  a  language  before  one  can 
treat  with  precifion  of  that  language. 

*  Debitor*  is  merely  the  right  way 
of  fpelling,  whether  the  word  come 
from  the  Latin  debitor,  or  the  French 
dehteMr;  and  it  is  in  exa£i  anally 
with  creditor;  however,  it  is  generally 
-pronounced  deltor. 

< .  1b  the  £ogUlh  -traoihtsoa-of  riit 
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lltbk  *  tNpr*  flmilefi  i«  ufedy  Adi 
xxvi.  5.  a  phrafe  which  the  author 
iays  \i  now  ufed  by  the  vulgar  ;  and 
which  he  fuppofes  will  creep  into  tit 
nt’wfpaperi. 

‘  M«rt  lighter^*  may  be  vindica* 
ted  on  the  authority  of  the  grammar 
of  Ben  Johnfon,  who  conGders  it  at 
belonging  to  the  idiom  of  the  Eng* 
lilh  tongue. 

I'he  author  fays,  *  you  •watt 
though  frequently  ufed,  is  as  ab* 
furd  as  *  “ws  atUt  or  *  thou  •wtre, 
inilead  of  •we  are,  thou  •waft*  But 
you  •mat,  is  to  be  found  often  in  the 
Engliih  tranflation  of  the  bible,  and 
it  is  agreeable  ^to  the  other  Teutonic 
dialeds. 

As  to  his  complaint  of  the  omif* 
fion  of  the  particle  in  the  Tuperfcrip* 
tiun  of  a  letter,  it.  is  for  brevity’s 
£ake,  and  there  are  other  inllancet 
of  the  like  nature.  Thus,  Sir,  your 
addreft  at  full  length  would  be 
<  Pollmallcr  General  and  your  af> 
Gllants,  deliver  this  letter  to  Mr  Sib- 
bald  a  bookfeller,  the  entry  to  whofe 
(hop  is  from  the  Parliament  Clofe  in 
Edinburgh.’ 

This  addrcfs  is  the  right  one  ;  but 


Mr  Sibbald  bokfellertParbameni  Chje^ 
Edinburgh,  will  be  an  addrefs  fooner 
read  and  better  undcrduod  at  the 
poft-o£ce. 

Should  authors  dedicate  their 
books  without  the  paiticle,  it  might 
be  faid  that  they  were  abfurdly  and 
ungrammatically  concil'e.  But  hi¬ 
therto  there  has  been  no  complaint 
agalnlt  dedications  for  their  having 
faid  too  little. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  cen- 
fare  of  the  word  un^well',  he  fuppoiea 
it  to  have  been  brought  from  Ire¬ 
land.  If  fo,  the  Engiilh  are  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  importation,  for  there  is 
no  fuch  Gt  word  in  their  language 
to  exprefs  what  is  meant  ,by  unwell. 
It  is  not  the  fame  as  being  Gck  ; 
one  cannot  be  Jiek  without  being  ua- 
•well,  but  one  may  be  wvwell  with¬ 
out  being  Gck.  The  ridicule  from 
the  imaginary  words,  unblock  and  un~ 
•white,  is  mifapplied,  they  could  not 
mean  •white  and  black ;  for  they 
might  as  well  mean  blue  or  green. 
But  unblack  and  unwhite,  might, 
by  anology,  mean  privation  of  black 
or  of  white,  as  unlearned  is  he  wh» 
is  not  learned  *. 


A  Charader  of  the  Creoles  of  St  Domingo.  By  M.  Moreao  de  St  Mstr^ 


*  '"T^  H  E  influence  of  climate  and 
•k  phyGcal  caufes  on  morals  is  fo 
generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
unoeceffary  to  enter  farther  into  the 
fubje^t  at  prefent  than  merely  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  burning  heat  of  the 
fun  in  the  torrid  zone  muft  produce 
fuch  effed^s  on  the  organs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  to  make  them  conGder- 
ably  differ  from  thole  of  the  people 
of  more  moderate  climes. 

Accordingly  thofe  who  are  born 
in  the  French  Caribbee  iflands,  not- 
withftanding  their  conncAion  and  in- 


tercoujfe  with  the  mother-country* 
preferve  certain  features  which  diftio- 
guifh  the.Ti  from  the  natives  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  thefe  we  mean  to  turn  our 
attention,  while  we  delineate  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  iflanders  of  St  Domingo. 

I'he  Americans  who  are  boro  in 
this  ifland,  and  who  are  called  Creolet 
(a  name  common  to  all  that  have 
their  birth  in  the  colonies),  are  ge¬ 
nerally  well  made  and  of  an  elegant 
(hape.  Their  features  are  fuiScient- 
ly  regular,  but  the  colour  that  cm- 
iKllilhes  the  complexion  in  cold 


.  .  cuun- 

*  *  Tbh  itpplitt  U  the  cfft,  is  laid  to  be  provincial ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  nfe  the  verb 
•fflj  in  a  neuter  fignificatioo,  though  Johnlbn  hu  it,  and  quotes  Shakefpeare  as  hi*  autbo- 
fity :  but  fr  -m  the  amendment  tbit  it  rnffticaUt  tbt  tafe,  one  might  imagine  that  the  verb 
•ffly  was  not  even  to  bculedin  thefame  lenfe  a*  an  aAiveverb;  ttbatMlJballofflytbuH 
^f‘2^«'fi'<'*‘l^‘'/!f^i«^^*<iikrV^,arccj:prc$ousfreyientuitk$  bed fiaghih  writers.  &£t. 
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cpuntries  it  wanting.  They  have  an  is  interpreted  into  a  wilh  which  h«  iai 
expreflivc  look,  with  a  fort  of  haugh*  unable  to  exprefs  ;  every  look  is  ex* 
tinel's  which  at  firft  fight  gives  an  un-  plained  into  a  dclire  which  mud  be- 
favourable  idea  of  them.  As  they  gratified ;  and  if  the  conditution  of 
are  never  incommoded  with  fwad*  the  child  gets  the  better  of  his  phy- 
dling  clothes  in  infancy,  their  limbs  fical  evil,  there  are  generally  fown 
rarely  fuffer  any  deformity,  but  re*  the  indedruAible  feeds  of  a  moral  e*' 


ceive  from  the  temperature  of  the 
dimate  an  adivity  and  fupplenefs 
which  fit  them  for  the  exercifes  they 
are  naturally  inclined  to. 

They  have  a  lively  imagination 
and  a  quick  apprehenfion,  occafion* 
ed  by  the  rapid  developement  of  their 
pby fical  powers,  by  the  perpetual 
fight  of  thofe  produdions  with 
which  an  ever  aftive  and  fruitful 
caule  enriches  their  country,  and 
perhaps  by  the  continual  profpcA  of 
that  clement  which  feparates  without 
excluding  them  from  the  red  of  the 
world.  Thefe  natural  advantages 
would  enfure  them  fuccefs  in  what* 
ever  they  might  undertake,  if  they 
were  not  counteradbed'  by  a  love  of 
variety  fodered  by  thefe  very  advan* 
tages  ;  and  if  thofe  gifts  which  in 
infancy  they  enjoy  fo  liberally,  *did 
not  often  become  a  fource  of  misfor* 
tune  to  themfclves,  and  a  fubjcA  of  a* 
ftonifhmentto  the  obferver.  _ 

Many  caufes  concur  to  make  the 
young  Creoles  lofe  the  advantages 
which  they  at  fird  enjoy  over  the 
children  of  other  climates.  In  the 
fird  place,  with  blind  and  exceffive 
affefiion,  their  parents  humour  them 
in  all  their  follies.  There  is  no  ca* 
price  which  they  do  not  flatter,  no 
extravagance  they  do  not  excufe,  no 
wlfh  they  do  not  fatisfy ;  in  diort, 
there  is  no  fault  which  they  do  not 
leave  to  the  correftion  of  time,  as  if 
time  were  not  likely  to  make  it  dill 
more  incorrigible.  But  happy  is 
that  child  whom  a  firm  conditution 
protefts  from  experiencing  the  fa* 
tal  fenfibility  of  his  parents :  for  if 
his  health  is  infirm  and  his  life  is 
in  danger,  he  is  doomed  to  be  an 
objeft  of  parental  idolatry.  Every 
complaint  occafioned  by  his  difeafe 


vil  that  threatens  to  attend  him  du* 
ring  the  red  of  his  life. 

'I'o  thefe  inconveniences  we  mud 
add  the  cudom  of  being  furrounded 
by  flaves,  who  are  obliged.to  obferve 
every  nod,  and  to  obey  it.  No*dc* 
fpot  was  ever  more  aifiduoufly  fer* 
ved  or  more  condantly  flattered. 
Each  Have  is  fubjeded  to  the  capri* 
cioufnefs  of  his  humour,  which  but 
too  often  didurbs  the  domedic  tran*' 
quillity  ;  for  his  will,  however  un* 
jud,  mud  be  obeyed. 

Ladly,cven  in  his  play,  the  Creole 
child  is  trained  up  to  be  a  tyrant :  be 
domineers  over  a  troop  of  little  flaves, 
from  whom  he  will  bear  no  contra* 
diflion,  and  who  are  obliged  to  fore* 
go  the  pleafures  of  their  own  age* 
that  they  may  miuider  to  the  follies 
of  his.-  Whatever  he  fees  he  covets, 
whatever  is  (hown  him  he  demands  s 
and  if  unfortunately  any  of  the  little 
train  refufes  to  fubmit,  the  cries  of 
the  poor  fuiferer,  whofe  colour  lias 
doomed  him  to  fubjedion,  before,  he 
has  acquired  the  indind  of  it,  foon 
inform  his  companions  that  punifli- 
ment  is  the  immediate  confequence  oi(^ 
difobedience. 

It  is,  however,  to  thefe  very  ads 
of  fliameful  defpotifm  that  fomc  flaves 
owe  their  good  fortune.  The  young 
Creole  often  (hows  a  prediledtion  for 
fomc  one  of  his  train  whom  accident 
has  fupplied  with  congenial  difpofi* 
tions  ;  and  if  he  is  of  the  fame  age, 
and  grows  up  with  his  niader,  he  is 
dedined  to  become  the  minider  of  his 
pleafures,  a  fort  of  black  vizier  to 
this  white  fultan. 

But  thefe  circumdances,  which  (ecm 
able  to  eradicate  every  principle  of 
virtue  from  the  mind  of  the  Creole* 
and  to  which  mud  be  added  the 
texopu* 
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temptations  -  which  accompany  the 
pofleffion  of  riches,  might,  however, 
be  conoterafted  by  the  reftraints  of  a 
vigilant  education.  Hit)  early  vices 
night  be  changed  by  an  intelligent 
preceptor  into  virtues,  and  he  might 
tx  made  to  retain  nothing  of  hit  ha* 
bits  of  tyranny,  but  a  fort  of  energy 
nd  elevation  of  mind. 

On  this  head,  however,  we  muft 
deplore  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Creoles.  When  in  France  they  are 
often  enirufted  to  the  care  of  .mercc* 
nary  people  who  are  utter  ftrangers 
to  them  t  and  there  it  not  the  leaft 
hope  of  their  profiting  by  the  im* 
perfect  education  of  our  colleges. 
No  body  incites  or  encourages  them 
to  virtue  ;  they  are  incapable  of  de* 
firing  improveriMnt  for  its  own  fake  ; 
the  time  of  their  exile  from  home 
paifes  tedioufly  away,  and  they  look 
fisrward  with  impatience  to  the  mo* 
ment  of  their  returm  Their  pa- 
Kntt  are  never  mentioned,  except  to 
flatter  that  felf-love  which  tells  them 
they  are  the  obje61s  of  parental  af- 
fedlioo,  without  exciting  them  to 
deferve  it  by  thofc  accomplifhments 
which  it  it  their  duty  to  acquire. 

It'is  thus  that  the  greater  ntsmber 
of  them  arrive  at  the  period  of  their 
entrance  into  the  world,  when  they 
are  but  too  often  conflrained  in  the 
choice  of  their  fituation  in  life,  which 
is  didated  to  them  by  the  vanity  of 
their  parents,  without  the  confent  of 
their  own  inclination.  But  if  their 
inclinations  and  difpofitions  Were 
ftudied,  many  of  them  would  fatis* 
fy  the  hopes  entertained  .of  them ; 
for  there  have  been  inftances  of 
their  furmounting  innumerable  ob- 
Aacles. 

<  It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  thefe 
circumftances  that  we  accufe  the  A* 
mericans  of  incapacity:  But  we 
ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider 
from  whence  this  proceeds,  and  to 
remember,  that  for  the  fake  of  lite* 
ralure  and  fcience,  they  fuffer  a  vo* 
Inntary  banilhment  from  their  native 
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coomry.  We  will  then  perceive,  that 
they  are  by  this  means  placed  in  a 
fituation,  the  difad  vantages  of  which 
cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate,  which  is  a;:cufed 
•f  favouring  their  couftitutions  at  the 
expence  of  their  morality. 

That  Creole  who  has  never  left  St 
Domingo,  where  he  can  receive  no 
fort  of  education,  and  he  who  has  re* 
turned  thither  from  France,  where 
his  education  has  been  negk^ed, 
give  themfclves  up  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  that  lively  and  adive  i* 
magination,  which  wr  have  faid  ns* 
ture  endows  them  with  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  fky ;  to  the  dangerjjus  confe* 
qucnCcsof  parcntil  indulgence;  and 
to  the  pailion  of  arbitrary  vlominion 
over  (laves,  which  fo  eafily  takes  pof- 
feflion  of  them.  They  now  loie  light 
of  every  thing  that  is  not  qualified  to 
fatufydcfirc;  they difdain everything 
that  does  not  wear  the  afpcdl  of  plea* 
fure,  and  yield  to  the  attacks  and  the 
tumults  of ) pailion.  They  feem  to 
exill  but  for  voluptuous  enjoyment. 
Dancing,  and  mufic,  and  feafting, 
they  are  fond  of  to  excefs ;  and  e> 
very  thing  that  charms  or  cherifliea 
the  delirium  that  hurries  them  away. 

How  fatal  muft  fuch  difpolitiuna 
become  in  a  country  where  the  man¬ 
ners  are  calculated  to  encourage 
them  ?  How  can  the  ardor  of  fuch 
impetuous  tranfports  be  rcftriined, 
where  a  multitude  of  women  arc 
Haves,  and  who  are  perfuaded  thaV 
by  compliance  they  avenge  their 
own  wrongs  and  thofc  of  their  kin¬ 
dred  i 

Thus  the  pallions  reign  uncontrol¬ 
led  over  the  heart  of  the  Creole;  and 
when  at  ‘leii^th  the  evils  of  which 
they  are  the  fource,  or  the  frigi¬ 
dity  of  age  difmifs  them  from  their 
throne,  they  leave  it  a  prey  to  the 
cruel  and  continual  inftlgations  of 
impotent  defire. 

Everyjthing  then  confpires  to  form 
the  imperious  charafler  of  the  Creole,, 
and  to  give  it  that  lively  and  fickle 
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bian  whicli  alienates  Us  dlfpoilrion  to 
the  matrimonial  yoke,  the  charm  of 
which  is  maintained  by  mutual  cun- 
ilancy.  Self-love  makes  him  jealous, 
and  he  is  tormented  with  the  fear  of 
that  infidelity  of  which  he  fets  the 
example.  His  unhappy  wife,  while 
fhe  fuifers  the  injury  of  fufpicion,  is 
forced  toenclure,  even  in  herprcfencc, 
the  object  for  whom  Ihc  bcrfclf  is 
foriaken, 

The  vices  of  the  Creoles,  amonjrft 
which  mull  be  reckoned  their  uafiion 
for  gaming,  are  yet  c6unterbaianced 
hy  a  number  of  good  qualities.  They 
Mc  open,  generous,  and  affable ;  they 
arc  hofpitahle  to  a  faulty  they  arc 
btave  and  unfufpicious;  they  arc  firm 
friends  and  tender  fathers ;  and  they 
are  not  addidlcd  to  the  crimes  tliat 
degrade  humanity.  Tlie  records  of  a 
ouiony  fo  extenfive  as  St  Domingo 
cannot  perhaps  furr.ilh  a  lid  of  more 
than  two  criminals  dcfcrving  capital 
pnnifiiment.  How  cafy  then  would 
]t  be  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fine  colony  equally  rtlpcftablc  with 
thofe  whom  they  arc  defired  to  look 
op  to  as  ohiedsof  imitation  ? 

Thclc  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  arc 
lefs  fubjedt  than  Europeans  to  the. 
difeafes  of  their  climate  :  btit  their 
early  maturity,  and  the  confcqucnccs 
of  unreilrained  indulgence,  too  of¬ 
ten  dcflroy  the  moil  robuil  conlli- 
tntions. 

l.et  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  female  part  of  thefe  ifianders. 
'f  o  delicaery  of  features  the  female 
Creoles  join  an  elegant  (Itapc  and  ma- 
jeilic  walk,  which  feem  to  be  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  women  of  warm  countries. 
They  are  rarely  endowed  with  tfiat 
cxadl  fymmetry  which  conllitutes 
perfcdl  henuty  ;  but  they  aimoll  al¬ 
ways  'ponefs  a  certain  comcliucfs 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  deferibe. 
The  women  in  Georgia  and  Greece 
are  beautiful,  but  in  St  Domingo 
they  arc  lovely.  Their  large  eyes 
exhibit  a  Imppy  medium  between 
laugMwt  and  vtv.city  ;  and  if  the  fc> 
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verity  of  the  climate  were  not  an  e^ 
nemy  to  the  fiefhnefs  of  their  com-' 
plexfon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  one’s  fclf  againlt  the  charm  of  a 
look  in  which  tendernefs  and  gaiety 
arc  nvingled  without  being  confound¬ 
ed.  Bat  they  are  no  ilrangcrs  to  the 
affillances  of  the  toilette  ;  and  they 
know  hosv  to  preferve  the  advantagea 
which  nature  has  bellowed. 

The  thinnefs  of  their  drefs  gives 
an  air  of  greater  freedom  to  their  mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  carclclfncfs  that  fecins 
to  accompany  all  their  adlions,  ferves 
but  the  more  fucccfsfully  to  roufc 
thofe  voluptuous  ideas  tlut  are  ever 
awake. 

Tiic  idlcnefs  in  which  they  are  c- 
dneated,  the  aimoll  continual  heats 
they  experience,  the  attentions  of 
which  they  are  perpetually  the  ob- 
jctls,  t!ic  cffedls  of  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  and  early  puberty,  all  produce 
an  extreme  fcnfibility  in*  their  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  This  fcnfibility  produ¬ 
ces  an  indolence  of  dirpoiition,\vhicn, 
llruggling  with  their  natural  gaiety, 
conllilutes  a  temperament  bordering 
on  the  melancholic. 

The  llimulus  of  defire,  however,  is 
only  wanting  to  make  them  exert  all 
their  energy.  Accullomedto  com¬ 
mand,  they  grow  oblltuaie  if  con¬ 
trolled  ;  but  when  their  withes  are 
gratified,  they  fink  down  to  their  u- 
fiul  apathy.  Without  emulation  for 
agreeable  qualifications,  which  it 
would  l)C  fu  cafy  fur  them  to  acquire, 
they  neverthclcfs  envy  thefe  in  others. 
But  the  grcateil  fource  of  their  uu- 
eafinefs  arUcs  from  rivalfiiip  in  exte¬ 
rior  accomplilhnieiits.  The  Crroie 
women  rarely  feek  to  form  intima¬ 
cies  with  their  own  fex,  bat  they  are 
lavilh  of  civilities  when  chance  brings 
them  together. 

They  are:  diftinguithed  by  an  ex- 
CfOive  tendernefs  for  their  children, 
<uid  a  pious  afieflion  for  their  pa¬ 
rents,  which  they  tcllify  by  the 
moil  engaging  espreffiocsot  filial  le- 
fpect 
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7-  LoTfjtKat  tyrant  off^cliBg  heart*, 
domineers  over  thofe  of  the  Creoles. 
Antlable  from  their  fcnfibility,  and 
by  the  attractions  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them,  tliey  yield  theirv- 
fclves  willingly  to  that  inclination, 
which  in  them  does  not  fufficiently 
depend  on  fentiment  to  procure  for 
its  votaries  its  higheft  gratiheations. 
But  the  durability  of  their  attach* 
ments  would  make  them  le(s  blame* 
able  if  thefe  could  be  defended  on  the 
fcore  of  decency.  Happy  is  (he 
whole  marriage  vows  have  been  thofe 
of  love  !  adoring  her  lover  in  her 
hulband,  her  Bdeiity,  which  is  more 
commonly  the  fruit  of  temperament 
than  of  virtue,  will  infure  their  mu¬ 
tual  tranquillity.  But  if  the  huf- 
band  has  no  other  rights  but  thofe  of 
duty,  let  -him  beware  of  exerciBng 
them  defpotically,  or  of  contemning 
thofe  that  aredue'to  bis  wife;  for  his 
example  will  infallibly  be  imitated. 
Their  attachment  is  always  mingled 
with  jealoufy ;  and  in  fpite  of  the 
indifference  which  many  of  them  feel 
for  the  hufband,  whom  convenience 
alone  has  procured,  they  cannot  par¬ 
don  his  infidelities,  but  arc  inflamed 
at  the  difeovery  with  inconceivable 
rage.  By  a  fort  of  prefentiment 
of  the  evils  which  the  freed  women 
occaiion  them  in  this  way,  they  a- 
gree  in  vowing  againll  them  ai^  im¬ 
placable  hrtred,  and  are  particularly 
offended  at  feeing  them  adorned 
with  extraordinary  finery,  confidcr- 
ing  this  .as  a  fort  of  triumph  or  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  over  them  by  thefe 
d'jfky  Roxanas. 

Jealoufy,  which  defolates  the  uni- 
-verfe,  often  nccafions  the  death  of 
ftich  Creole  women  as  are  not  able  to 
bear  the  eflrangement  of  him  whom 
they  love ;  and  they  are  more  difpo- 
fed  to  endure  the  lofs  of  himfelf  than 
of  his  affeftion. 

They  are  fo  captivated  with  dan¬ 
cing,  that  they  give  tliemfelvcs  up  to 
it  without  referve,  in  fpite  of  the 
JtCAt  of  the  climate  and  thc'dcUcacy 
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of  their  conftkution.  This  ^xercite 
feeras  to  give  new  energy  to  their  fa¬ 
culties;  and  they  well  know  what  liter 
charms  it  adds  to  an  elegant  figure 
and  graceful  (hape.  It  makes  them 
forget  the  indolence  which  at  other 
times  they  fo  fondly  cherilh  t  and 
fuch  is  the  delirium  with  which  the 
eiance  afleds  them,  that  a  llranger 
would  fuppofc  it  to  be  the  predomi¬ 
nant  pleafuie  of  their  heart. 

They  are  alfo  fond  of  Tinging ; 
and  little  tender  airs  are  their  fa¬ 
vourites^  but  the  old  ballad  they  are 
particularly  plcafed  with:  its  plain¬ 
tive  founds  feem  to  flatter  the  lan¬ 
guor  of  their  difpofitiou  ;  and  tlicy 
give  fuch  expreflion  to  its  accents,  as 
captivates  the  heart  while  it  charms 
the  ear. 

They  are  fond  of  fplitude,  and 
willingly  feclude  thcmfelvea  even  in 
the  heart  oHow  ns.  This  gives  theni 
an  air  cf  balhfulncfs  in  fociety,  which 
never  leaves  them  except  they  have 
been  tutored  ia  France,  to  adopt 
the  familiar  manners  of  that  nation. 

They  ate  exceedingly  temperate. 
Chocolate,  fweets,  fruits,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  coffee,  are  their  chief  food. 
But  a  tafle,  which  it  would  feem  thev 
are  not  able  to  refifl,  prompts  them 
to  refufe  fimple  and  wholcfume  alir 
ment  for  the  fa^itious  feafonings  of 
European  dilhes,  or  for  their  country- 
food  fantallically  prepared, and  Itnowo 
by  names  ftill  more  fantaflic.  Pure 
water  is  their  common  drink,  hut 
they  fometimes  prefer  lemonade;, 
made-Ckf  fyrup  and  citron  juice.  They 
cat  little  at  Hated  times;  butwhen.- 
.cver  they  feel  the  felicitations  of  ap¬ 
petite  they  immediately  indulge  it. 

'I’hc  Creole  women  arc  of  feeble 
conilitulions ;  their  beauty  is  dels- 
cate,  and  its  duration  fbort.  The 
inaffivity  and  irreghlarity  of  their 
domellic  life,  ill  chofen  food,  and 
paflions  almoll  always  at  work,  are 
the  caufes  of  the  fudden  decay  of 
their  charms  :  but  perhaps  the  chi^ 
reaTun  is  the  pernicious  cuflom  of 
b  f  2  marry- 
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msTrying  before  th^  hare  attained 
the  perfedioo  of  their  growth  Be- 
'ing  generally  fruitful,  and  liable  to 
no  difeafe  or  danger,  either  during 
yiregntncy  or  at  parturition,  they  a 
bide  thefe  advantages,  which  arc  ow¬ 
ing  merely  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
fra  me. 

It  will  perhaps  furprife  many  to 
be  told,  that  in  a  country  where  ma- 
ti.'vnal  affedion  is  fo  exquiiite,  the 
children  are  nurfed  by  flares.  It 
i»  but  too  true,  that  if  few  wo¬ 
men  here  attempt  to  fuakle  their 
own  children,  rcry  few  are  able  to 
•do  it.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  na¬ 
tural  debility  of  their  conflitution,  by 
premature  conneftion  with  our  fex, 
by  the  impropriety  of  their  food,  and 
the  general  initability  of  their  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  But  their  child  it  kept 
under  their  eye,  and  the  nurfe  has 
always  her  liberty  in  reward  for  her 
care.  The  mothers  make  amends 
by  their  tendernefs  and  folicitude  for 
their  inability  to  perform  a  duty,  the 
pegUdi  of  which  is  often  feverely  pu- 
niihed. 

The  Creole  women  never  receive 
any  education  at  St  Domingo  {  and 
when  this  is  confidered,  their  talents 
ate  aftoniihing.  Their  natural  good 
fenfe,  untindlured  with  prejudice, 
gives  a  certain  temper  to  their  minds, 
which  if  it  mifguides  them  fome- 
tlmes,  often  procures  them  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  (lability,  which  fomc  falfc  rea- 
-foners  have  pretended  their  fex  was 
incapable  of. 

In  matters  of  fentiment  and  deli¬ 
cacy  they  arc  excellent  counfellors. 
•'They  are  endowed  with  a  fort  of  in- 
ftinctive  inclination  for  what  is  ho¬ 
nourable  ;  they  are  haughty  and  in- 
•dignatrt  of  what  is  mean.  They  de- 
fpife  the  man  who  has  been  tU(ho- 
poured ;  and  they  participate  the  re- 
fentment  of  him  who  has  been  af¬ 
fronted.  That  man  muft  renounce 
the  title  of  a  lover  who  can  tamely 
fubmit  to  an  injury  5  for  they  would 


rather  weep  over  the  grave  thnlifteB 
to  the  vows  of  a  daftard. 

They  are  naturally  affable  and  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  melt  with  compaffiou  o- 
ver  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
misfortune  or  forrow.  But  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  they  fometimes  forget  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  domeftic  flaves  ;  and  a 
delicate  lady,  who  can  (hed  tears  at 
the  mere  recital  of  diftrefs,  will  often 
witnefs  the  infli£lion  of  the  ftripes 
which  her  paffion  has  commanded. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  punifli- 
ment  is  feldom  proportioned  to  the 
offence;  for  (he  who  can  forget  the 
charaftcT  of  her  fex  rarely  keeps 
within  bounds.  Nothing  can-  equid 
the  rage  of  a  Creole  woman  who 
chaflifes  a  flave  whom  her  hulband 
has  feduced  :  and  we  would  ia  vain 
attempt  to  deferibe  it  in  terms  (d* fuf- 
cient  horror. 

Thefe  frightful  fcenei  are  but  rare, 
and  happily  they  grow  lefs  frequent 
daily.  Perhaps  the  Creoles  may  in 
time  lofe  that  inclination  for  arbi¬ 
trary  dominion,  which  at  prefent  they 
contraA  at  fo  early  an  age.  The 
cullom  of  educating  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  in  France,  and  the  influence  of 
philofophical  writings  that  plead  the 
caufe  of  humanity,  and  which  they 
read  with  the  feelings  of  virtue,  wiU 
accompli(h  this  happy  revolution. 
Th«y  already  fuften  the  lot  of  their 
flaves ;  they  (how  an  attention  to 
their  children  which  they  formerly 
difdained ;  they  viiit  the  flek  ne¬ 
groes,  and  take  care  that  they  be  pro¬ 
pel  ly  tended.  Sometimes  they  even 
prepare  medicines  for  them  with 
their  own  hands,  and  foothe  their 
diilreffet  with  the  gentleft  expref- 
lions  of  fympathy  and  condolence. 

Thefe,  O  lovely  fex !  are  your 
proper  charms.  Swretnefs  and  com¬ 
placency  are  your  diftinguilhing  per- 
fcAion.  Nature  hath  denied  you 
llrengtb,  but  fhe  hath  given  you 
power  to  foften  by  a  look  the  lord- 
like  creature  you  were  bora  to  blefs. 

CL- 


Pogonologi«t '  Of'  of  Beardi.  j 

ChehathmtdCTOQto  Rmper  man;  to  lovely  and  compIy!i{f,  aa  tlia  inlia^ 
retain  in  foft  captivity  hit  unruly  de-  bitanta  of  paradifc,  and  the  moft  cc* 
firca ;  to  ftill  the  turbulence  of  hla  quifite  reward  of  the  good.  B« 
imperious  paffions  ;  and  to  reconcile  pcrfuaded  then,  O  amiable  fcx  ! 
him  by  the  blandifhmcnts  of  love  to  to  confine  your  dominion  to  th€ 
the  miferiet  of  life.  A  politic  reli-  power  of  your  charms,  and  to  pro* 
gionift,  in  imagining  a  place  of  un*  core  the  faappinefs  of  your  fubjeAfe 
ceafiiig  delights,  feduced  half  the  by  the  allurements  of  virtue,  and  the 
world  to  enthufiafin,  by  painting  you,  fenfibilities  of  the  heart. 

Mtm.  iu  Mufte  de  Ptrit. 


Pooonoi.ocikt  or  Anecdotes  ef^ttLXXii,  From  the  Freneb. 

T_H  E  knowledge  of  ancient  cu-  to  me  as  men,  but  godi,  to  whott 
ftoms  and  falhions  forms  a  branch  we  (hould  bow  down.  i 
of  literature  which  is  not  without  its  The  moft  celebrated  ancient  wri- 
enthuGafts ;  it  is  the  favourite  ftudy  ters,  and  feveral  modern  ones,  have 
of  antiquaries.  Among  the  hi  (lories  fpoken  honourably  of  the  fine  beards 
of  thefe  ufages  of  our  anceftort,  that  of  antiquity.  Homer  {peaks  highly 
of  the  Beard  holds  a  difiinguiihed  of  the  white  beard  of  Neftor  and 
rank  ;  and  though  at  prefent,  from  that  of  old  King  Priam.  Virgil  de- 
-hs  fuppofed  little  importance,  it  it  feribes  Mezentiut*s  to  us,  which  was 
become  an  objed  of  ridicule,  h  has  fo  thick  and  long  as  to  cover  all  his 
been  held  in  high  confidcration  in  breaft ;  Chryfippus  prailcs  the  nobite 
different  ages  and  among  different  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous  player 
people.  '  on  the  fute.  Pliny  the  youn^r 

Like  other  objeSs  of  great  worth,  tells  us  of  the  white  beard  of  Lu* 
the  beard  never  excited  quarrels  of  phrates,  a  Syrian  philofopher ;  and 
•the  petty  kind ;  both  its  enemies  and  he  takes  pleafure  in  relating  the  re- 
partifans  were  violent :  thefe  anec*  fpefk  mixed  with  fear  with  which  it 
dotes  will  therefore  perhaps  not  only  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  {peaks 
.amufe  the  rteader,  but  difeover  the  of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old 
-  charader  of  the  people,  the  fpirit  of  Laconian,  who,  being  a/ked  why  he 
the  times,  and  the  narrowneft  of  the  let  it  grow  fo,  replied,  'Th  that, 
human  underftanding.  fitsHg  continually  my  nuhite  beard,  */ 

When  1  take  a  review  of  the  moft  may  do  nothing  umworthy  of  its  •while- 
•  refpedable  relations  of  antiquity,  of  nefs.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  In* 
thofe  celebrated  heroes,  and  the  num-  dian  philofophers,  the  Gymnofo- 
ber  of  wife  and  learned  men  that  phifts,  were  particularly  attentive  to 
have  made  Rome  and  Greece  famous,  make  the  length  of  their  beards  con- 
I  feel  myfclf  penetrated  with  that  tribute  to  captivate  the  veneration  of 
admiration  and  refpeft  which  things  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him, 
facred  infpire ;  but  when  1  figure  to  gives  a  very  particular  aiid'circure. 
myfelf  the  noble  afpe6t  eff  thefe  •  (lantial  hiftory  of  the  beards  of  the 
great  men,  when  I  pciccivc  on  their  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget 
venerable  facet  that  air  of  gravity,  that  of  Aniilochus  the  fon  of  Neftor. 
that  charafter  of  virtue,  which  their  Fenelon,  in  deferibing  a  prieft  ©f 
long  beards  exprefs,  my  imagination  Apollo  in  all  his  magniiicence,  tells 
cat^ei  fire ;  they  no  longer  appear  us,  that  he  bad  a  white  beard  down 


i'  Pogo*6logia,‘-  t 

»o  his  gWle.  But  Perfeni  fcems  to  fcripto  Jigilli  tnfi  r«hur  apptfui  tnm 
outdo  all  thefe  authors :  tbit  poet  tribut  pilis  barbtt  mete. 
was  fo  convinced  that  a  beard  was  Several  great  men  have  honour* 
the  fymbol  of  wil'dom,  that  he  ed  themfelves  with  the  farname  of 
thought  he  could  not  bellow  a  greatef  Bearded.  The  Emperor  Conilan* 
encomium  on  the  divine  Socrates,  tine  is  diftinguilbed  by  the  epithet 
than  by  calling  him  the  bearded  ma-  of  Ptgonate,  which  fignihes  tbt 
ilcr,  Magijirum  harbatum.  Bearded.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 

I'he  beard  was  likewife  very  much  fades,  we  find  there  was  a  Gtg’rej  the 
clleemed  among  the  old  Romans.  Bearded:  Baldwin  IV.  Earl  of  Flan- 
"Whilc  the  Gauls  were  under  their  ders,  was  furnamed  Handfome-heard* ; 
fovereignty,  none  but  the  nobles  and  and,  in  the  illudrious  houfe  of  Mont- 
Chrillian  priells  were  permitted  to  morenci,  there  was  a  famous  Bou^ 
wear  long  beards..  The  Franks  ha-  chard,  who  took  a  pride  in  the  fur- 
ving  made  themfelves  maders  of  name  of  Bearded :  he  was  always  the 
XvaOl,  affuned  the  fame  authority  declared  enemy  of  the  monks,  with* 
as  the  Romans  :  the  boudfmen  were  out  doubt,  becaufe  of  their  being  ftia* 
exprefsly  ordered  to  (have  their  ved  f . 

arhins ;  and  this  hw  continued  in  In  the  tavith  century,  we  find,  that 
force  until  the  entire  abolifhment  of  King  Robert  (of  France)  the  rival 
fervitndein  France.  So  likewife,  in  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  as  fa- 
the  time  of  the  firll  race  of  kings,  a  mous  for  his  exploits  as  for  his  long  • 
long  beard  was  a  fign  of  nobility  and  white  beard.  In  order  that  it  might 
freedom.  The  kings,  as  being  the  be  more  confpicuous  to  the  foldiera 
higbeft  nobles  in  theirkingdom,  were  when  be  was  in  the  field,  he  ufed 
■emulous  likewife  to  have  the  largeft  to  let  it  hang  down  outfide  his  cut* 
fieard :  Eginard,  fecretary  to  Char*  rafs:  this  venerable  fight  rncoura- 
Irmain,  fpeaking  of  the  laft  kings  of  ged  the  troops  in  battle,  and  ferved 
the  firft  race,  fays,  they  came  to  the  to  rally  them  whtfn  they  were  de* 
nlTemblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  fcated. 

carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  A  celebrated  painter  in  Germa- 
■  tbr  throne  with  tlieir  hair  dilhev-el*  ny,  called  John  Mayo,  had  fuch  a 
led,  and  a  very  long  heard,  ertne  large  beard  that  he  was  nicknamed 
f'-oftifi,  karhd  fuhmijpi,  folio  rejijerent,  the  Bearded :  it  was  fo  long, 

tS"  fpeeiem  donJr.ar.iit  efingerent,  that  he  wore  it  fadeiied  to  his  girdle; 

I'o  touch  any  one's  beard,  or  cut  and  though  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  it 
'  oft  a  bit  of  it,  was,  among  the  firft  would  hang  upon  the  ground  when 
French,  the  moil  facred  pledge  of  he  ftood  upright.  He  took  the 
protefiion  and  confidence.  For  a  greatell  care  of  this  extraordinary 
long  time  all  letters  that  came  from  .beard;  fometimes  he  would  untie  it 
the  fovereign  had,  for  greater  fane-  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who 
tion,  three  haiis  of  his  beard  in  the  took  great  pleafurc  to  fee  the  wind 
feal.  There  is  ftill  in  being  a  char-  make  it  fly  againft  the  faces  of  the 
ter  of  1121,  which  concludes  with  lords  of  his  court.  , 
the  following  words.:  In  England,  the  famous  chance!- 

Jtabile  perfeveret  ;»  p'jUrutH^  prefentii  lor  Thomas  Mure,  one  of  the  greatefl 

men 

*  This  Baldwin,  In  a  clurter  of  Robert  King  of  France,  In  the  yev  1023,  It  called  ffp- 
ntjfo  Barba. 

f  The  fingalar  quarrel  which  he  had  with  the  monks  of  St  Denis  is  given  at  length 
ir.  my  dti  Emirens  it  Barit,  under  the  article  1ft  St  JDtoit.  This.qiiarrel  was  the 

nck.ifiun  of  this  family’s  chaagiiig  ^cir  can.c  Lorn  Bu>eiari  to  Mtoitrurinci. 
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V'n  of  bis  time,  being  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  viflitn  to  court  in. 
triguci,  was  able,  when  on  the  fatal 
fcaffoKl,  to  procure  refpeft  to  hi« 
beard  in  prefence  of  all  the  people, 
and  faved  it,  as  one  nniy  fay,  from 
the  fatal  Uruke  which  he  could  not 
efcape  himfelf.  When  he  had  laid 
hit  head  on  the  block,  he  percei¬ 
ved  that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be 
hurt  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner  \ 
on  which  he  took  it  away,  faying, 
iWy  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treu- 
fon  :  it  'Mould  be  an  injuflice  ta  punijh 
St  *. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  a  more 
flattering  objcdl,  and  admire  the 
beard  of  the  belt  of  kings,  the  ever 
precious  beard  of  thegreat  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  which  diiftifed  over  the 
countenance  of  that  prince  a  majeftic 
/weetnefs  and  amiable  oppcnncls,  a 
beard  ever  dear  to  poiterily,  and 
which  (bould  ferve  as  a  model  fur 
that  of  every  great  king ;  as  the 
beard  of  his  illuiliaous  minifter  ihould 
for  that  of  every  miniller.  But  what 
dependence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the 
liability  of  the  things  of  this  world? 
By  an  event,  as  fatal  as  unforefecn, 
the  beard,  which  was  arrived  at  its 
higheft  degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  fud- 
den  loflL  its  favour,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  proferibed.  The  unexptc. 
ted  death  of  Henry  the  Great,  and 
the  youth  of  his  fuccelFor,  were  the 
foie  caufe  of  it. 

Lewis  XI II.  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  glorious  anccltors  without  a 
beard.  Every  one  concluded  imme* 
diately,  that  the  courtiers,  feeing 
their  young  King  with  a  fmooth 
chin,  would  loi)k  upon  their  own 
as  too  rough.  The  conjedure  pro* 
ved  right,  for  they  prefenily  redu¬ 
ced  their  beardt  to  whifleers,  and  a 
ijnall  tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether 
lip. 

•  The  people  at  iirft  would  not  fol- 


*  •  Bnll-iR’i  of  More. 
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low  this  dangerous  czffnple.  The 
Duke  of  Sully  never  would  adopt 
this  effeminate  cullom.  This  mao, 
^reat  both  as  a  general  and  a  mini. 
Her,  was  likewife  fo  in  his  retire¬ 
ment :  he  bad  the  courage  to  keep 
his  long  beard,  and  to  appear  with 
it  at  the  coort  of  Lewis  Xl  1 1.  where 
he  was  called  to  give  his  advice  in  an 
affair  of  importance.  The  young 
crop-bearded  courtiers  laughed  ac. 
the  Bght  of  his  grave  look  and  old 
falhiuned  phia.  The  Duke,  net¬ 
tled  St  the  affront  put  on  his  fine 
beard,  faid  to  the  King,  *  Sir,  when 
your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  did 
me  the  honour  to  confult  me  on  his 
great  and  important  affairs,  the  firlk 
thitrg  he  did  was  to  fend  away  all 
the  buSbons  and  llage-dancers  of  hlv 
court.’ 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many 
claims  to  the  furname  of  Great, 
feems  to  have  been  bat  little  worthy 
of  it  on  this  occslion.  He  had  the' 
boldnefs  to  lay  a  taxon  the  beards  of 
his  fubjeds.  He  ordered  that  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  tradefmen- 
and  artifans  (the  priefls  and  peafants 
f  excepted),  (hould  pay  a  hundred 
rubles,  to  be  able  to  retain  their 
beards  ;  that  the  lower  clafs  of  peo-* 
pic  Ihould  pay  a  copeck  for  the  fame 
liberty  ;  and  he  ellablifhed  clerks  at 
the  gates  of  the  different  towns  to' 
collecl  thefe  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  lingular  impolt  troubled  the  vaft 
empire  of  Ruflla.  Both  religion 
and  manners  were  thought  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Complaints  were  heard  from 
all  parts;  they  even  wentfu  far  as  to 
write  libels  againft  the  fovercign;  but 
he  was  inflexible,  and  at  that  time 
powerful.  Even  the  fatal  feenes  of 
St  Bartholomew  were  renewed  a- 
gainfl  thefe  unfortunate  be;:rds,  and 
the  mod  unlawful  violences  were  pub¬ 
licly  exercifed.  The  razor  and  feif- 
fars  were  every  where  made  ufc  of. 

A. 

1  wear  dielr  h<sr4i'. 


|4S  '  •  Poj^nologU* 

A  {freat  nuaber,  to  avoid  thcfe  cruet  advanced  io  life,  bat  Ukewife  witb  • 
extremitiei,  obeyed  with  reludant  beard 

figba.  Some  of  them  carefully  pre-  It  is  faid  that  the  I>ike  of  Saz> 
Served  the  fad  trimmings  of  their  ony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor  Swib 
chins  :  and,  in  order  to  be  never  fc*  woman  taken,  remarkable  for  hw 
pirated  from  thefe  dear  locks,  or*  long  bulhy  beard ;  and  thofe  who 
4ered  that  they  (hould  be  pbced  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice  in 
with  them  in  their  coffins.  Oh  1  1726,  faw  a  female  dancer  aftonifh 

Peter  the  Qreat,  John  James  was  the  fpe^tors  as  much  by  her  ta* 
very  right,  you  did  not  poifcis  true  lents  as  by  her  chin  covered  with  a 
genius  !  black  bulhy  beard. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  au*  Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a 
thorlty,  produced  in  Spain  what  it  female  grenadier:  it  was  neither 
bad  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in  courage  nor  a  beard  that  (he  wanted 
Ruffia  without  great  difficulty.  Phi*  to  be  a  man.  She  was  taken  at  the 
lip  V.  afccnded  the  throne  with  a  battle  of  Puhoway,  and  carried  to 
ffiaved  cbin.  The  courtiers  imitated  Pcterlburg,  where  (he  was  prefented 
the  Prince,  and  the  people,  in  turn,  to  the  Czar  in  1724:  her  beard 
the  courtiers.  However,  tho*  this  meafured  a  yard  and  half  *. 

^evolution  was  brought  about  with*  We  read  in  Trdvoux’s  DiSionary, 
out  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  cau*  that  there  was  a  woman  feen  at  Pa* 
lied  much  lamentation  and  murmur*  ris,  who  had  not  only  a  bulhy  beard, 
ing ;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likewife 
lolt  by  the  change.  The  favourite  covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  » 
cuftom  of  a  nation  can  never  be  alte*  number  of  other  examples  of  this 
red  without  incurring  dirpleafure.  nature,  that  of  Margaret,  the  go* 
'I'hey  have  this  old  faying  in  Spain  :  vernefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very 
Dejdt  qv*  no  hay  harha,  no  hay  taas  remarkable :  (he  had  a  very  long  (tin 
alma.  Since  vje  have  Ufi  our  benrdt^  beard,  which  (he  prided  herfelf  on  } 
•VC  have  left  our  fouls.  and  being  perfuaded  that  it  cootri* 

It  is  alfo  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  bated  to  give  her  an  air  of  majefty» 
women  of  ancient  days  were  very  far  (he  took  great  care  not  to  lofe  a  hair 
from  difliking  a  beard.  The  Venus  of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a  very 
of  Cyprus  (whom  the  ancient  Greeks  great  woman. 

reprefented  with  a  bufhy  beard  on  It  is  faid  that  the  Lombard  wo* 
her  chin)  feems  to  (trengthen  this  men,  when  they  were  at  war,  made 
aflertion.  themfelves  beards  with  the  hair  of 

,  As  to  bearded  women,  and  thofe  their  heads,  which  they  ingenioufly 
who  have  done  themfelves  the  honour  arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order 
of  appearing  fo,  we  have  feveral  ex*  that  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  lik^ 
am  pies.  nefs,  might  take  them^for  men.  It 

In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  is  afTerted,  after  Suidas,  that  in  a  fi* 
Stutgard  in  Germany,  there  is  the  milar  cafe,  the  Athenian  women  did 
portrait  of  a  woman  called  Bartel  as  much  J*.  Thefe  women  were  more 
Graetje,  whofe  chin  is  covered  with  men  than  our  Jemmy-Jeffamy  coun* 
a  very  large  beard  :  (he  was  drawn  in  trymen. 

1587,  at  which  time  (he  was  but  About  a  century  ago,  the  ladies 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  There  is  adopted  the  mode  of  dreffing  their 
likewife  in  the  fame  cabinet  another  hair  in  fuch  a  manner  that  carls  hung 
portrait  of  her  when  (he  was  more  down  their  cheeks  ai  far  as  their  bo* 

£om. 

•  Ruffian  mexfurf. 

f  ithariS  DleUg.}  Antsnii  Hetmassrd. 
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Cmti.  Tbefe  curls  went  bj  tbe  name 
of  'whi/kerj  *»  This  cuftom  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  not  invented,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Lombard  women,  to 
fright  the  men.  Neither  is  it  with  in¬ 
tention  to  carry  on  a  very  bloody 
war,  that,  in  our  time,  they  have  af- 
fe£led  to  bring  forward  the  hair  of 
the  temple  on  the  cheeks.  The 
difeovery  feems  to  have  been  a  fortn- 
nate  one  ;  it  gives  them  a  tempting, 
loguiih  look. 

Among  the  European  nations  that 
have  been  moll  curious  in  beards  and 
whiikers,  we  mull  diilinguilh  Spain. 
This  grave  romantic  nation  has  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  beard  as  the  or¬ 
nament  which  Ihouldbe  moll  prized; 
and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made 
the  lofs  of  honour  confill  in  that  of 
their  whiikers.  The  Portuguefe, 
whofe  national  charader  is  much  the 
fame,  are  not  the  lead  -behind  them 
in  that  refpedl.  In  the  reign  of  Ca¬ 
tharine  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  brave 
John  de  Cudro  had  jud  taken  in 
India  the  cadle  of  Diu :  victorious, 
but  in  want  of  every  thing,  he  found 
bimfelf  obliged  to  alk  the  inhabitants 
of  Goa  to  lend  him  a  thoufand  pi¬ 
llules  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
fleet ;  and,  as  a  fecurity  for  that  fum, 
he  fent  them  one  oThis  whiikers, 
telling  them,  *  All  the  gold  in  the 
world  cannot  equal  the  value  of  this 
natural  ornament  of  my  valour ;  and 
1  dcpofite  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fecu¬ 
rity  for  the  money.’  The  whole  town 
was  penetrated  with  this  heroifm, 
and  every  one  intereded  himfelf  a- 
bout  this  invaluable  whiiker:  even 
the  women  vvere  deiirous  to  ^ive 
marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a 
man  :  feveral  fold  their  bracelets  to 
increafe  the  fum  aiked  for,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him  imme¬ 
diately  both  the  money  and  his  whif- 
,ker.  A  number  of  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced, 

VoL.  IV.  N®  J3. 

*  ServsBti,  and  chizens  wives,  who  WO* 
'wiibcu;  icrcy.  Jm  7/ 


which  do  as  much  honour  to  whif- 
kers,  as  to  the  good  faith  of  thufe 
days. 

In  Lewis  XlII.’s  reign,  they  at-> 
tained  the  highell  degree  of  favour,  ac 
the  expence  of  the  expiring  beards* 
In  thofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  yea 
enipolfoned  by  wit,  they  became  the 
favourite  occupation  of  lovers.  A  fins 
black  whiiker,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity 
with  the  fifir  fex.  The  women  of 
thofe  ancient  times,  kfs  taken  up 
with  genius  than  the  concerns  of  the 
heart,  and  .more  learned  in  lovers 
than  books,  made  their  glory  confill 
iu  triumphing  over  a  warrior,  or  fee'* 
ing  a  haughty,  fwaggering  lover 
humbly  at  their  feet.  Fioud  of  fuck 
a  conquefi,  and  jealous  to  preferve 
it,  tkefe  ladies  had  a  fuffioieut  value 
for  their  charaClcrs  to  continue  faith¬ 
ful  ;  and  if  a  favour  was  the  reward 
of  love,  it  was  often  of  merit.  In  this 
cafe,  a  woman  bad  rcfpcCl  enouglx 
for  a  man  to  be  fincere,  and  a  maix 
had  refpedl  enough  for  his  millrefs  to 
be  difereet ;  but  now-a-days  .  .  .  .  • 
what  men  ! 

Whiikers  were  fiill  in  falhlon  ia 
the  beginning  of  Lewis  XlV.’sreiga. 
This  King,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
his  reign,  took  a  pride  in  wearing 
them.  They  were  the  ornament  ot 
T urenne,  Condc,  Colbert,  Csrneille* 
Moliere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  favourite  lover 
to  have  his  whiikers  turned  up,  comb¬ 
ed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  mifirefii^ 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  a  man  of  fa- 
ihion  took  care  to  be  always  provided 
with  every  little  necefiary  article,  e- 
fpecially  whiiker- wax.  It  was  high¬ 
ly  flattering  to  iTiady  to  have  it  ia 
her  power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her 
lover’s  whiikers,  which,  far  fronx 
being  difgufting,  gave  his  perfon  aa 
air  of  vivacity ;  feveral  even  thought 
them  an  incitement  to  love.  Itfcema 
T  t  the 

e  •wiijktri  like  ladl:t  of  hl!i;oo,were  attacked 


33^  FogoBotogiif 

the  lerity  of  the  French  m«4e  them  court  in  thii  dlfagreeahle  fituatioflf 
undergo  fcrcral  changes  both  hi  form  he  fent  them  word  to  ftop  at  Jericho 
and  name :  there  were  Spanifh,  Tur-  until  their  beards  were  grown  out  to 

guard-dagger,  See.  whilhers  ;  in  their  ordinary  length  ;  after  which 
fhort,  rojal  ones,  which  were  the  laft  he  marched  againft  the  Ammonitet» 
worn  :  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed  and,  in  two  Moody  battles,  deftroy* 
their  approaching  fall.  ed  feven  thoufand  of  their  chariots. 

As  for  our  priefts,  it  appears  that  killed  Sophach  their  general,  and 
they  arc  obliged,  not  only  by  rca-  forty  thoufand  foot,  and  thaa  aven« 
fon,  but  by  human  and  divine  laws,  gedtheinfultofferedhisambafladort|. 
to  wear  a  long  beard.  This  maiTaore,  though  it  had  no 

If  I  open  at  hazard  the  Old  Te>  other  objcA  than  the  cutting  off  of  a 
ftament,  I  every  where  find  proofs  part  of  fome  beards,  will  appear  nei- 
of  this  truth.  It  is  there  written  ther  unjuft  nor  cruel,  if  we  confi* 
how  God  threatened  his  chofen  pco-  der  how  much  this  ornament  of  viri- 
ple  fcveral  times,  by  the  mouths  of  llty  was  honoured  among  the  Jews, 
his  prophets,  that  he  would  have  and  efpeciaHy  when  it  is  known  that 
their  china  ignomlninufly  fhaved  ;  there  is  a  law  in  Leviticus,  which  ex> 
which  was  then  a  dlfgrace  infepa-  prbfdy  forbids  to  cut  off  any  part 
rable  from  (lavery  *.  David  faw  no-  of  It. 

thing  more  refpcdable  in  a  man’s  God  himfclf,  before  all  hit  cho- 
outward  appearance  than  his  beard  :  fen  people  affembled,  was  pleafed, 
this  is  what  made  this  Pfalmift  King  b^  the  meant  of  Mofes,  to  explain 
fpeak  fo  honourably  of  that  of  the  hit  Intentions  with  regard  to  this 
high-prieft  Aaron  f,  and  think  that  decoration  of  the  face  of  man.  This 
nothing  Icfs  than  llreams  of  Mood  law  docs  not  folely  forbid  (having 
could  wafh  away  the  infult  which  had  the  chin,  as  the  vulgar  tranflstion  of 
been  offered  the  beards  of  fome  of  his  the  Bible  fays,  which  would  infi- 
fubjeds.  nuate  that  the  Hebrews  had  already 

We  read  In  the  Paralif>omenorj,  made  ufe  of  this  effeminate  cuftom ; 
that  this  Prince  fent  ambaffadors  to  but,  according  to  all  the  beft  ver- 
Hanon  King  of  the  Ammonites,  to  fions  of  this  holy  book,  we  read, 
confole  him  for  the  death  of  his  fa-  Don't  mart  the  corners  tf  year  heard/ f 
ther  Naas  ;  that  this  King,  having  that  is,  let  them  grow  naturally  H. 
been  perfuaded  that  thefc  ambaffa-  No  precept  nor  other  law  what- 
dors  were  fpics.  had  them  all  fecu-  foever  has  fince  altered  this.  The 
red,  and  fent  them  back,  after  ha-  divine  legiflator  of  our  religion,  far 
sing  had  half  their  garments  and  from  changing  it,  refpefled  it  fo 
half  their  beards  cut  off.  On  thefe  much,  that  he  fubmitted  to  it  him- 
news  -David  was  greatly  enraged ;  felf ;  the  apoftles,  and  all  the  moft 
and  in  order  that  his  envoys  might  holy  and  refpe^able  followers  of  the 
avoid  the  dlfgrace  of  appearing  at  Chriftian  worlhip,  have  warmly  fup- 

ported 

•  See  IDuak,  cliap.  vil,  ver.  ao. ;  ibid.  chap.  zv.  ver.  a.  Jeremiah,  chap.  zlviiL  vsr.  jy. 
Revel,  xiv.  Sam.  ziz.  &c. 

^  See  the  czzxii.  Pfalm.  SUul  aafiwa/inM  im  capUt  jwtj  Jt/ienJiS  in  iart.tm,  tartam  Aartm. 
Temriaii,  in  hit  book  Jt  PW/w,  hat  explained  the  exprefli'>nt  of  this  plahn  very  favourably 
for  the  beard.  Sre  likewlfe  Saint  Ambtofe,  lik.  J*  imitamj,  tap.  6.  At  the  council  of  Bahl, 
held  in  1433,  Henry  Kalteihn  made  a  lony  epaunentary  on  thh  fubjedt.  Sauveur,  arch- 
biibop  of  '■  made  a  f^>eech  at  the  councii  of  Trent,  which  ran  almoft  wholly  oft 
A  aron't  beard. 

1  See  Liktr  Paralipaaumam,  cap.  ZtZ. 

I  See  Leviticus  xix.  ver.  ay.  gUtndtiUit  in  tlrnilam  emem  is/Uu  vejtri,  utju  ifia 
faktlit  sutremittUm  'aarka  iaa. 


tr  Amcdttn  efl^tAu 

part^  the  acceflity  of  wearing  a  not  think  it  bcnea^  hiidi'  in  another 
beard  }  but  the  purity  of  precepts,  part  of  his  work,  to  write  the  elogy 
the  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  hum*  of  the  beard  :  It  contributesf  fays  he* 
ble  poverty,  have  difappeared  with  to  tht  btautj  of  man,  «/  *  fine  bead 
the  times.  We  hare  rich  pluralids,  of  hair  dots  to  that  of  a  nuoman 
ihort*mantled  Chryfottoms,  and  prig-  Tertiilian,  efpeciaUy,  fays  a  great 
parlons  ;  but,  divines  with  venerable  deal  about  beards,  and,  with  his  u- 
Wards, fathers  of  thepriaitlvechurch,  fual  eloquence,  forcibly  attacks  the 
where  are  you  ?  corrupt  manners  of  his  age,  which 

In  the  conhitution  of  the  apoftlea,  had  introduced  the  (hameful  cufton 
this  precept  is  again  repeated :  The  of  (having  }  he  fupports  his  argu- 
fmallejl  hair  of  the  beard  muft  on  no  ments  by  St  Jerome  and  St  Clement 
account  be  clipped:  it  is  faid  therein,  of  Alexandria,  and  even  goes  beyond 
Oportet  preterea  non  barbet  pilum  cor-  thefe  two  holy  fathers  ||. 
tumpere  *.  If  I  trace  things  on,  from  Saint  Cyprian  has  likewife  expref- 
the  time  of  the  apoAles  to  the  entire  fed  how  much  he  thought  a  (haved 
cftablKhment  of  Chridianity,  1  find  chip  contrary  to  the  Chriftian  infti- 
that  all  the  fathers,  do&ors,  and  tution.  In  deploring  the  date  of  this 
taints,  of  tbe  rifing  church,  ftrongly  religion, he  exclaims, no 
recommended  the  cuftom  of  wearing  this  religious  devotion  and  entire  confi- 
the  beard,  and  regarded  a  bald  chin  dence  in  the  minifters  of  God  to  be 
as  the  mark  of  infamy  and  debauch*  found  in  tbe priefis  ;  no  more  •works  of 
ery.  Saint  Clement  the  Roman,  who  mercy,  sto  more  order  among  the  lovne 
lived  likewife  in  the  time  of  the  A*  dajfes:  tbe  men  cut  off  their  beards, 
podles,  after  mentioning  the  Leviti*  and  the  •women  paint  their  faces.  And 
can  law,  which  we  have  already  quo*  in  another  part:  And  not’withftand- 
ted,  fays,  that  God,  nstho  created  us  ing  it  is  •written,  Tou  Jhall  not  cut  off 
after  his  onun  Iskenefs,  noiU  load  thofe  your  beardi,  they  deflate  their  chint 
•ositb  his  hatred  nssbo  uhlate  bis  lams  by  and  colour  their  cheeks.  Thus,  topleafa 
Jbaving  their  chins  f.  the  nssorld,  they  are  not  afraid  to  dtf- 

Saiiit  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  pleafe  God  §. 
fieveral  parts  of  his  learned  works,  It  would  be  too  long  to  cite  the 
complaiaa  highly  of  this  abufe  fo  dif*  number  of  refpe^Iable  author  itke 
graceful  *  fur  mankind ;  he  fpeaks  who  have  either  written  in  praiCe  of 
with  great  warmth  againd  the  rakes  beards  or  cenfured  (haved  faces,  who 
of  his  time,  who  were  not  a(hamed  have  not  only  looked  upon  it  as  an  or- 
to  appear  in  public  clofe  (haved.  namciit  conformable  to  Chridian  gra- 
This  faint,  who  was  dill  a  better  vity,  but  maintained  that  it  could  not 
pbiloibphcr  than  a  theologian,  does  be  cut  away  without  a  fin 

T  t  a  This 

•  Lib.  i.  e?p.  3. 

t  This  fain',  w  ho  was  the  dlfciple  of  St  Peter,  fncceeded  P  ipe  Araclet,  A.  D.  9T, 
See  in  his  book  CtaJUtuSitaum  Sonttirum  jtpy1alarMm,the  chap,  intilled  Cotbaiita  DaHrina  de 
Inicit. 

f  Saint  Cknwnt  of  Alesandrla,  who  u  looked  upon  at  the  mnft  Iramsd  of  all  the  ft-, 
thers  of  the  church,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fecood  and  beginning  of  the  third  century.  See 
his  book  on  Theatrical  Exhibiciont,  siul  his  Peda  'ogue,  book  iii.  a  work  which  .\bbot 
Flc^ri,  in  hi*  Eccirfiaftical  Hiftory,  calls;  An  Abridgment  af  tba  m-baU  CbfiJIi-n  Moral. 

|-  Te:-tulian,  in  hit  book  da  Cuitn  feminarwm,  and  in  that  de  Pallio,  fpeaks  very  advants- 
fcouily  of  beard*.  I'hi*  learned  man,  whom  8t  C^rian  called  hit  mailer,  wat  the  firft 
who  wrote  on  the  alteration  of  a  cauen  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  which  ^btde  prieftn, 
t*  (have  their  beards. 

f  Divi  Cypri.ini,  liber  it  LaOfit. 

f  AU  the  &&  fatheii  of  the  cbnrch  have  drorgly  recommended  the  cxdom  of  beards, 

V 


|}3S  Pogonologia»  or  Anecdotes  ^Beardi.' 

Thii  opinion  of  the  firft  fathert  of  taken  np  with  the  deftrnftlon  of  m(V 
the  church  is  fupperted  by  two  coun>  naileries  or  the  leflening  of  the  num- 
cils  :  the  full  is  the  fourth  council  of  ber  of  monks,  the  Portuguefe  mini- 
Carthage  ;  the  44th  canon  of  which  Her  has  juft  diftinguiihed  himfelf,  not  • 
runs  thus;  Clericut  r.tc  comam  nu~  by  deftroying,  but  rendering  them 
triat,  nec  barbam  radat.  A  clergy-  more  refpcAable,  by  taking  tliem 
nan  rnujl  veitber  keep  up  bis  bair  nor  from  worldly  praAices,  and  reftoring 
^ave  aruay  his  beard.  Though  this  them  all  their  ancient  gravity ;  it 
canon  has  been  entirely  altered  by  was  ordered  in  1784,  that  all  the 
the  fjppreffion  of  the  word  as  monksofevery  order,  without  diftinc- 

Tertulian  remarks,  and,  after  him,  tion,  ihoiild  let  their  beards  grow  out 
a  number  of  commentators,  it  is  cer-  entirely  f . 

tain  it  ought  to  be  thus,  and  it  Reafon,  the  intereft  of  religion 
would  be  eafy  to  prove  it.  The  fe-  (which  particularly  depends  on  the 
cond  is  a  council  held  at  Barcelona  in  refpcA  its  minifters  infpire),  an  ea- 
540;  in  the  third  canon  of  which  we  prefs  law  of  the  Divinity,  the  ex- 
read,  Ut  nullut  Clericorum  comam  fnt-  ample  of  the  legillature  of  the  Chri- 
friat,  ant  barbam  radat.  Let  no  cter-  flians  and  moft  of  the  popes,  a  pre- 
f^man  either  keep  up  his  hair,  or  Jhave  cept  of  the  conftitutioiH  of  the  a- 
0vjay  his  beard.  poftles,  the  general  opinion  of  the 

I  find  all  the  popes  of  the  earlleft  primitive  church  and  of  all  the  pon- 
timesofChriftianity  wore  long  beards  tiffs,  and  the  dccilion  of  two  coun- 
nntil  the  firft  divifion  into  two  cils,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
churches,  Greek  and  Latin.  Their  obligation  which  the  Chriftian  clergy 
rivality  had  already  broken  out  in  are  under  of  wearing  long  beards,  is 
the  excommunication  of  the  icono-  fupported.  What  then  is  there  to 
clafls.  When  Charlematn  became  oppofe  againft  fo  many  refpcAable 
Emperor  of  the  weft,  the  popes  then  authorities  ? 

threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Grecian  Should  the  example  of  fame  great 
nuthority,  and  feized  that  occafion  to  men,  or  fome  political  event,  at 
fliflingnifti  themfelves  from  their  e-  length  revive  the  mode  of  long 
jiemies  by  fomething  particular.  It  beards,  our  delicatenefs  and  urbanity 
was  at  this  very  epoch,  according  to  might  again  be  reconciled  with  the 
father*  Henfehenius  and  Papebrock*,  majclly  of  man.  Would  it  not  be 
that  Leo  HI.  gave  the  Latin  church,  pofiible  for  people  of  good  tafte  to 
for  the  firft  time,  the  example  of  a  give  the  beard  an  agreeable  form,  in 
pope  fhaved.  The  difputes  foon  re-  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  fome 
doubled.  Photius,  the  Greek  pa-  centuries  ago  ?  This  attention,  em- 
triarch  renewed  the  pretenfions  of  ploying  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal 
the  clergy  of  the  eaft  to  precedency  of  pains  about  adorning  their  pretty 
ever  thofe  of  the  weft  :  be  excom-  perfons,  would  divert  them  perhaps 
municatrd,  in  his  turn,  Pope  Nicho-  fiom  a  more  dangerous  luxury.  Be¬ 
las  1.  who  had  already  excommu-  fides  the  refpeA  of  one  man  to  ano- 
ricated  him.  Never  had  the  thins  ther,  and  of  one  fex  to  that  which  it 
of  the  Greeks  been  fo  bearded,  nor  iisfuperior;  thiscuftora  would  pro- 
fhofe  of  the  Latins  fo  clofely  (haved.  dure  another  advantage. 

W'hilft  fcveral  fovercigns  are  now  For  it  can  never  be  denied,  a  man 

ffiould 

fa’Vav-  f  oVen  of  them  a  ’vantacey.  flv;  fj:h  a-e  St  Jerome,  St  Ambrofe,  St  Chryfoftom, 

fpiphamiii,  8t  Thcotioret.  S-  Si  Join  Apoliti.a.'i.i«,  See. 

•  See  the  Pttf  iiutm  of  t'atheri  Heofcheiiiui  and  Papebrock  for  the  month  of  May,  p.209i 
^  i.  «f  the  Adi  of  the  Saint*. 

'  f  See  If  Meratn  fmiifi,  mtjvtUr ptniijma  i.  the  sjth  January  1784. 
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Tnisue  and  Commret  ^Noti  ScotitJ  33  j 


(houlcl  appear  vrhat  nature  made  Iittn. 
Tliit  is  the  opinion  of  an  illuflriout 
philofopher  and  profound  moralilt  *. 
1  cannot  better  conclude  than  with 
his  own  words :  *  A  perfed  man  and 
a  perfe£l  woman  fhould  no  more  be 
alike  in  mind  than  in  face  :  thefefil- 
I7  imitations  of  fex  are  the  height 


of  folly  ;  they  make  the  wife  man 

laugh  and  the  lover  run  away. - In 

fhort,  I  take  it,  that,  unlefs  one  be 
fife  feet  fix  inches  high,  hare  a  firm, 
tenor  voice,  and  a  beard  on  his 
chin,  he  fhould  not  pretend  to  be  a 
man.* 


Ohfirvat'unt  on  the  Produce  and  Commerce  o/NovA  Scotia  f . 

The  fitiiation  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  the  provifional  treaty  ^rmed 
confidcred  in  every  point  of  under  the  powerful  interfentluti  of 
vievr,  is  far  more  advantageous  for  France,  has  fecured  to  the  States  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  pofTefTed  of  than  America  large  tra6is  of  country  on 
any  other  on  the  whole  continent  of  which  they  never  before  pretended  to. 
North  America,  whether  in  refpeft  have  the  lead  claim  ;  yet  that  what 
to  its  conneftion  with  Canada,  New-  remains  is  of  fuch  value  as  to  be  ca- 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  St  John’s  pable,  withjudicious  management,  of 
Kland,  and  the  fifheries,  or  to  its  rendering  more  effential  benefit  to 
being  confiderably  nearer  to  the  mo-  Great  Britain  than  was  ever  yet  de- 
ther  country  than  any  other  pro-  rived  by  her  from  any  of  the  ancient 
vince ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  fupe-  colonies.  Amongil  other  things  it 
rior  excellence  and  number  of  Its  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
harbours,  creeks,  and  inlets  ;  to  colonies  fouth  of  Nova  Sootia  have 
which  we  may  add  the  facility  very  few  harbours  that  c-n  be  compa- 
wberewich  It  can  fupply  our  Welt  red  with  many  pofTefTed  by  the  latter, 
India  Iflands,  in  conjundtion  with  if  any  at  all,  excepting  that  of  Rhode 
Canada,  with  all  the  various  kinds  Ifland,  which  is  certainly  the  beft 
of  lumber,  live  flock,  hfli,  fait  pro-  in  the  teiTltories  of  the  United  States: 
vifions,  and  flour,  which  they  for-  All  the  others  have  Tome  material 
merly  purchafed  from  the  revolted  defedt,  either  in  point  of  fituation, 
colonies,  and  that  at  a  cheaper  rate  thetownsuponthembeingcommon- 
than  the  latter  can  afford  them;  whilft  ly  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  the 
the  navigation  laws  of  this  kingdom  fea,  or  In  being  barred  harbours,  and 
are  wifely  permitted  to  act  as  they  incumbered  with  various  dangers, 
have  hitherto  done.  From  the  following  obfervationt 

Many  perfons  unacquainted  with  on  the  produce  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
the  nature  of  this  country,  and  of  will  be  feen  how  far  that  province  is 
thofe  above-mentioned,  which  ftill  able,  as  well  as  Canada,  to  carry  00 
belong  to  us,  and  others  equally  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
blinded  by  prejudice,  have  formed  to  W’’e(l  Indies. 

tbemfelves  a  very  difadvantageous  The  great  quantities  of  whale-oil 
idea,  and  reprefenicd  the  whole  as  confumed  by  many  manufactures,  ia 
unworthy  the  attention  of  govern-  every  part  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
ment ;  and  afferted,  that  very  little  England,  make  it  nf  the  highefl  Im« 
of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation  or  any  purtance  to  this  nation  to  beflow  up- 
kind  of  improvement.  To  fuch  it  on  it  every  encouragement,  both  in 
ynay  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  al-  her  European  dominions  and  in  her 

rc- 
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remaining  colonies;  tbe  inKabitanta 
of  which  arc  pofieiTcd  of  fufficieut 
capital,  and  of  that  enterprifing  fpU 
rit  neceflary  for  arduous  underta¬ 
kings.  They  hare,  among  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  larger  proportion  of  fca- 
mcn  than  any  one  of  the  States,  ex¬ 
cept  Maflachufets  Bay,  over  whom 
their  {hipping  muft  foon  become  fu- 
perlor,  if  the  prefent  laxrs  relative  to 
this  article  and  the  aA  cf  navigation 
are  continued  in  force.  They  opC'i 
rate  u  a  prohibition  upon  foieiga 
train-oil;  and  h,ive  this  further  to 
recommend  them,  that  no  branch  of 
our  ti'ade  breeds  hardier  or  better  fea- 
mea  than  the  (hips  employed  in  the 
whale  fifhery.  Several  townsare  already 
engaged  in  this  bufineCe,  particularly 
lialilax,  Port  Rofeway,  and  at  St 
John's  Kiver;  which,  with  thofe  of 
Canada,  will  foon  put  an  end  to  that 
of  Nantucket,  as  no  market  can  be 
found  equal  to  that  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  either  as  to  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  or  the  great  bounties  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  Englilh  parliament. 

The  Dutch  take  a  great  quantity 
off  our  hands,  a  large  part  of  which 
goes  to  France  j  and,  when  the  moll 
of  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  Englanders  and  Nantucket 
men,  their  annual  returns  were  little 
(hnrt  of  L.  150,000  for  feveral  years 
before  the  war.  Canada,  particu¬ 
larly  the  lower  parts,  or  thofe  neared 
the  fea,  afford  confidcrable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil,  that  may  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  from  their  enlarged  popula¬ 
tion,  as  the  gulpH  and  river  of  St 
Laurence,  and  the  adjacent  feat,  a- 
bound  witb  feali  and  white  porpoi- 
fes  ;  their  oil  is  already  obtained  in 
large,  quantities,  and  is  generally 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  the 
whale. 

Cod  filhery.J  The  remaining  co¬ 
lonies  and  illanda  have  an  evident  ad¬ 
vantage  over  every  other  people  in  this 
branch,  being  much  nearer  by  feveral 
days  fail  to  the  banks  than  the  ii(h- 
ermeo  of  New  England,  and  can  at 
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all  times  dry  their  filh  on  Ihore  ;  t 
privilege  which,  though  granted  to 
the  Americans  by  the  third  article  of 
the  proviGonal  treaty ;  yet,  is  that 
article  mentions  only  uninhabited 
bays  and  harbours,  and  very  few  can 
be  found  in  that  date,  they  have  not 
attempted  to  avail  themfelves  of  thia 
advantage. 

Too  much  encouragement  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  beftowed  upon  the  coJ-hlhery 
of  Great  Britain,  as,  next  to  the 
coal  and  evading  trade,  Ihe  receivea 
from  it  the  bed  and  mod  ufcful  body 
of  her  fe^men,  and  who  are  fcarccly 
to  be  equalled,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,  by  any  in  the  world.  It 
may,  in  every  fenfe,  be  conddered  as 
a  fpecies  of  manufaAurc,  which,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  feamen  which  it 
raifes  for  our  marine,  employs  a  great 
number  of  perfons  in  (hip-building, 
and  in  cuiing  the  filh  on  (iMrr;  there¬ 
by  adding  to  the  population,  and, 
conftqucatly  to  the  real  riches  of  the 
date.  Before  the  late  war,  {icarcely 
500  men  were  employed  in  the  iifhery 
of  this  province  ;  but,  fince  the  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  other  provinces, 
their  number  is  increafed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  dages  of  it  to  little  (hort  of 
io,ono;  a  fure  proof  of  the  height 
to  which  the  cod-fiincry  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  fair  profpeft  there  ia 
of  their  increafing  population  beco¬ 
ming  the  means  of  their  fucccr&fully 
rivalling,  and  even  underfelling, other 
nations  in  foreign  markets. 

As  the  fidicry  can  now  therefore 
be  carried  on  with  evident  advan¬ 
tage,  it  will  commonly  be  in  dried 
cod,  the  annual  confumption  of  which 
in  our  Wed  India  iflands  is  not  Ufa 
than  140,000  quintals;  fo  that,  la 
proportion  as  the  aA  of  navigation  ia 
enforced  in  that  quarter,  will  our 
fifberies  become  extended  or  diminidu 
Ships  can  put  to  fea  from  hence  at 
all  feafbns  of  the  year,  as  the  har¬ 
bours  are  never  froxen  ;  fo  that,  in  a 
few  days  getting  into  the  trade- 
winds,  they  are  free  hrom  every  kind 


danger,  except  in  tlie  hurricane 
nontht.  Thus  if,  by  means  of  the 
£(hencs  and  lumber  trade,  their  ref- 
fcls  arc  conftantly  employed,  the 
quick  return  of  fo  large  a  capital,  as 
that  at  prefent  employed  in  the  trade 
of  the  province,  muft  of  neceffity 
bring  a  confiderable  profit  to  the 
kingdom,  which  can  never  happen 
if  the  ftrideft  attention  is  not  con* 
ftantly  paid  by  every  officer,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  any  abufes  of 
the  admirable  laws  that  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  wealth  and 
power. 

It  is  not  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
peninfula  alone,  which  abounds  with 
fo  many  excellent  harbours,  that  the 
cod-filhery  is  confined.  The  feaaon 
every  fide  equally  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  exettions  of  induftry,  and 
the  meant  of  fubfifteuce  Co  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Gafpec  Bay  was  once  a  fa¬ 
mous  fettlement  of  the  French  Neu¬ 
trals,  and  is,  together  with  Chalem 
Bay,  the  principal  places  reforted  to 
by  the  Canadian  fiihermen.  The  fi(h 
caught  here,  though  generally  infe¬ 
rior  in  fixe  to  thofe  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  is,  however,  confiderable  in 
quantity,  not  much  (hort  of  40,000 
quintals,  fome  fmall  portion  of  which 
it  confumed  within  the  province  of 
Canada,  and  the  reft  exported. 

Wheat  and  Flour.}  In  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  province,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofrd,  that  fince  her  popula¬ 
tion  has  increafed  to  fix  or  feren 
times  more  than  it  was  before  the  re¬ 
bellion,  there  is  any  to  fpare  cither 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  articles  for  exportation,  at  Icaft 
for  fomC  time  to  come.  The  lands 
are,  however,  in  moft  places,  well  a- 
dapted  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  peafe,  and  beans; 
they  arc  already  growing  in  large 
quantities  in  many  places,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  banks  of  St  John’s 
River,  north  of  the  bay  of  Foody, 
among  the  French  colonifts  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  equal  to  any  ia  the  world  for 
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goodnefs,  and  likewife  at  Port  Rofe- 
way,  and  many  other  places  in  the 
peninfula. 

Both  in  the  lower  and  npper  Ca¬ 
nada  grow  raft  quantities  of  Cora. 
The  former  is  equal,  in  the  goodnefa 
of  its  foil,  to  many  parts  of  America, 
whilft  the  upper  is  greatly  fuperior, 
both  in  that  and  its  climate  ;  added 
to  this,  it  is  the  only  channel  thro* 
which  the  ftate  of  Vermont  can  have 
any  communication  with  thefea,and 
eventually  with  F.uropc  ;  confequeut- 
ly  the  fubjeffs  of  Great  Britain  mult 
always  remain  the  carriers  of  its  pro¬ 
duce  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  even 
Penfylvania  does  not  exceed  it  in  the 
goodnefs  of  thofe  articles  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  The  fouthern  ftates 
of  Europe  take  already  to  a  large  a- 
mount  of  flour  from  our  remaining 
colonies ;  and,  if  the  prefent  high 
price  uf  freight  and  infurance  conti¬ 
nues  upon  American  veffcls  naviga¬ 
ting  in  the  Mediierranean,  by  being 
fo  much  ezpofed  to  infult  from  the 
piratical  States  of  Barbary,  it  wift 
enable  them  to  underfcll  the  reft  of 
America,  in  the  only  market  where 
their  flour  can  find  a  vent. 

Lumber.}  The  lumber  fent  from 
hence  is  already  very  confiderable  ; 
five  (aw- mills  arc  going  continually 
at  Port  Kofeway  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  a  far  greater  number 
at  other  places.  St  Andrews  fent  off 
feveral  cargoes  very  lately  to  our 
illands,  notwithftanding  the  attempts 
of  the  Americans  to  ingrofs  the 
trade  in  Pailamaquoddy  Bay  to  them- 
felvcs,  by  endeavouring  to  fuim  a  Set¬ 
tlement  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  St  Croix  :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  but  that  the  woods,  population, 
and  ihippiug  of  this  province,  even 
independent  of  the  forefts  uf  Canada, 
are  fnlly  adequate  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  all  the  Britifh  iilands  for 
fome  ages  to  come ;  fince,  from  its 
local  fituation  and  milder  climate,  it 
poffcffes  many  advantages  over  that 
pruviace,  ssd  .the  wssda  of  New 
Eng- 
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^England  have  already  failed  in  many 
place*,  cfpccially  near  the  fea.  .  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  feema  wanting  at 
prefent  but  a  fmaU  bounty,  rather  as 
the  means  of  enabling  our  fubje&t  to 
bring  a  fufficient  quantity  into  the 
.market,  than  from  any  fcarcity; 
though,  without  bounties,  its  ex¬ 
portation  will  be  greatly  extended, 
as  fuon  as  the  people  are  difengaged 
from  the  mote  neceflary  purfuits  that 
at  prefent  may  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  ingrofs  their  attention. 

Furs.]  It  may  be  deemed  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumilance,  that,  feeing  fuch 
immenfe  territories  were  abandoned 
to  America  in  the  prqvilional  treaty, 
by  a  petfon  who,  probably,  having 
never  crofled  the  Atlantic,  was, 
therefore,  in  fome  rcfpeds,  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  talk,  the  Americans 
have  failed  in  the  fulfilling  feveral  of 
its  elTential  articles.  Until  thefe  are 
•in  fome  degree  performed,  it  will  be 
both  jull  and  wife  to  with-hold  the 
polls  upon  the  lakes  as  a  fecurity  to 
carry  on  the' fur  trade,  which  can  be 
done  more  advantageoully  through 
Canada,  unlefs  thefe  forts  are  given 
up,  than  through  any  of  the  Hates, 
except  New  York,  where  Hudfon’s 
river,  j^nctrating  a  long  way  into 
the  country,  communicates  with  the 
lakes  of  Canada,  and  thereby  enables 
Albany  to  become  the  ftaple  for  this 
traffic  with  the  difierent  India  na¬ 
tions.  The  furs  hitherto  fent  from 
'Nova  Scotia  have  been  but  inconfi- 
'dc table;  they  would  have  appeared 
much  greater  in  the  two  laft  years, 
had  proper  cullom-houfes  been  ella- 
blilhed  in  the  refpeftive  ports  of  the 
province,  as  has  been  lately  done  for 
their  entry  ;  fince  molt  of  thofe  fent 
to  Britain  were  fmuggled  home  in 
merchant  Ihips  or  tranfpurts. 

At  the  Americans,  in  fpite  of  all 
«ur  endeavours,  will  attraA  a  part  of 
this  trade  to  tlremfelves  from  Cana¬ 
da,  our  own  fubjeds  Ihould  receive 
every  pcffible  encouragement,  either 
bj  taking  cS  ;h:  puftQl  duties^ 


which  are  intolerably  heavy,  and  al* 
lowing  not  only  a  drawback  upon 
exportation,  but  even  a  bounty, 
Ihould  it  be  found  neceflary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  to  undermine  the  trade 
of  their  neighbours,  by  giving  a  lar¬ 
ger  price  fur  furs  than  the  Americans 
can  afford. 

.  Mails,  yards,  and  fpars,  abounding 
in  fo  great  a  number  of  places,  and 
having  been  fo  often  mentioned,  need 
not  to  be  enlarged  upon;  no  other 
part  of  the  continent  affords  them  ia 
fo  great  a  variety,  nor  fo  cafy  for 
tranTportation  to  the  fea.  . 

Rum  Is  a  fpirit  much  ufed  in  A- 
merica,  particularly  in  thofe  places 
that  lie  contiguous  to,  or  arc  em¬ 
ployed  upon,  the  fifheries.  It  was 
formerly  manufa£lured  to  an  immenfe 
extent  in  fiofton  and  other  places 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  chiefly  from  the  mclaf- 
fes  which  they  procured  from  the 
French  iflands ;  and  the  rum  thus 
made,  though  of  a  very  bad  quali* 
ty,  was  moftly  confumed  by  the 
filhcrics  carried  on  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  to 
the  amount  of  600,000  gallons  an¬ 
nually  ;  a  fure  proof  of  the  immenfe 
profit  derived  from  it  to  the  carriers 
and  manufacturers,  efpecially  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  melaffes  was 
commonly  received  in  exchange  for 
filh,  lumber,  and  provifioiis  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  :  fo  that,  with  .thefe.  en¬ 
couragements,  a  certainty;  of  freight, 
both  out  and  homeward  bound,  and 
the  conftant  evafion  of  duties  on 
their  arrival,  it  Is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  thofe  people  became 
fo  fuddenly  capable  of  making  a  fi¬ 
gure  as  a  commercial  Hate.  As  the 
Britilli  iflands  generally  make  their 
melaffes  into  nun,  which  the  French 
do  not,  it  may  admit  of  fome.  doubt, 
whether  the  diflUleries  of  Nova  Sco- 
,tla  Ihould  be,  extended,  or  the  fiibe- 
ries  and.  remaining  colonies  receive 
Uteix  lapply  cf  fpiriu  immediately 
,  '  itom 
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Ironn  ottr  iilandi.  As  the  qaaatity 
ii  certainly  very  great  that  is  con* 
fumed  by  the  former,  and  the  fale  of 
foreign  liquors  being  ftri^Uy  prohibi¬ 
ted  under  very  heavy  penalties,  this 
'seguiatiun,  if  llridty  enforced,  will, 
in  a  (hort  time,  amply  compenfate 
the  planters  and  Weft  India  mer¬ 
chants  fur  any  partial  injury  they 
nay  have  received  from  the  wife  and 
falutary  reilrifiions  laid  upon  their 
commerce  with  the  fubje^s  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  will  hereby 
cc^oy  the  monopoly,  in  its  moil  ex- 
tenhve  fenfe,  of  all  our  remaining 
pofieflluns,  snd  the  different  fifhe- 
.ties. 

Salt.]  An  advantage,  and  tb^ 
not  a  fmall  one,  which  our  iiiherin 
.will  have  over  thofe  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  is,  the  being  poirefTed  of  the 
fait  keys  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
fait  is  made  from  fca  water,  evapora¬ 
ted  to  drynefs  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
A  garrifon  ought  to  be  placed  ia 
themtofecure  the  monopoly  of  it  to 
our  own  fubjefls,  botli  in*  peace  ani 
war ;  and  thus,  by  prohibiting  o- 
’ther  nations  from  loading  fait  for 
their  hiheries,  except  under  certaia 
Kftiifiioni,  would  caufe  it  to  o- 
peraie  as  a  bounty  upon  the  hill 
taken  by  the  Briilih  .\meiican8, 
and  give  them  the  fi^riurity  in  fo¬ 
reign  markets  ;  an  advantage  much 
wiihed  for,  and  of  which  we  fhould 
aevet  lufe  fight. 

White  oak  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
very  plentiful  In  Nova  Scotia.  As 
it  is  as  article  indifpenfibly  necefl'.try 
for  (laves  for  rum  puacheons  and 
bogfheadsin  the  Weft  Indies,  it  may 
admit  of  Tome  doubt  whether  the 
quantity  brought  to  Britain  by  the 
tobacco  (hips  from  the  fouthern 
States  of  America,  each  of  which 
takes  in  a  great  number  of  ftaves  as 
dunnage  for  her  cargo,  will  be  fuffi- 
.deot  for  the  confumption  of  the 
.  tftands.  If  they  arc  not,  this  king- 
dom  cannot  be  injured  in  its  trade  by 
■tj>e  fupply  that  will  be  afforded  them 
Voi,.  IV.  N»aj. 


from  the  foothem  ftatM ;  who,  ha> 
ving  DO  (hipping  of  their  own,  are 
very  littln  intereiled  in  the  quellion, 
chhev  how,  or  by  what  nation  their 
produce  is  exported;  aad,  as  they 
will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lufe  the 
trade  of  this  country,  by  adopting 
the  ill-judged  refentment  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  moil,  if  not 
all,  of  their  traffic  with  the  iilaodf 
will  be  carried  on  iu  Srltlih  botr 
toms. 

Tar.  pitch,  and  turpentine.]  A 
great  demand  ior  thefe  aitictes  wiH 
always  continue  in  the  Brltlih  domi¬ 
nions,  whilft  they  remain  a  commer¬ 
cial  empire ;  lar^e  quantities  of  which 
may  be  made  in  the  rentaining  co¬ 
lonies,  arhere  nearly  four-fifths  of  a^ll 
the  lands  are  covered  with  pines,  e- 
fpecially  if  a  fmaU  bounty  was  given 
for  a  few  years  upon  each  of  theiiK 
Moft  of  the  tar  formerly  uCed  in  Bri¬ 
tain  was  manufa&ured  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  though  much  cheaper, 
even  with  th^  extra  charge  of  freight, 
than  Swediih  tar,  was  held  fo  much 
inferior  to  it.  that,  in  many  works 
and  manufa^ures,  the  latter  mis  coif- 
ilantly  preferred.  Since,  however, 
the  difeovery  of  extrafliog  (be  -bitu¬ 
men  and  eUcntial  oil  of  plt-ooal,  a 
thing  long  fought  for,  and  at  length 
brought  to  peifedion,  this  nation 
bids  fair,  after  (applying  herieir,  to 
I>ecome  the  ftaple  fur  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  it  has  been  found  to  reii(l 
the  bite  of  that  deflru^Ive  infefl  the 
fea-wurm,  with  which  the  waters  of 
our  feas  abound  ultaoil  as  much  as 
thofe  of  America. 

As  a  quantity  of  vegetable  tar  will 
always  be  wanted  for  rigging,  cables, 
fails,  2tc.  and  the  Bntiih  coloniejs 
are  capable  of  affording  a  fupply  to 
fume  extent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bc- 
ftow  upon  it  fame  encouragement, 
which  mull  tend  greatly  to  clearing 
the  lands,  in  the  fame  manner  as  con¬ 
fining  the  tranrportation  of  lumber  to 
the  Weft  Indies  to  Britifh  vcffcls  a* 
loncj  for  as  the  new  fettled  coun- 
,  U  u  trien 
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trxf*  upon  the  Wntinent  are  one  en¬ 
tire  forcA,  the  greater  the  demand  is, 
and  the  fiirer  rent  they  find  for  their 
produce,  thefooher  will  the  lands  be 
cleared,  their  improvement  effefted, 
and  the  nation  thereby  freed  from  ihc 
expence  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
loyaliAi. 

Pearl-afliff  and  pot-aflies  are  made 
at  this  time  by  almoA  every  inhabi¬ 
tant,  but  not  in  fufBcient  quantities 
for  exportation.  The  reafon  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
as  the  only  means  of  fecuring  a  per¬ 
manent  fubfiAencc,  mult  naturally 
preclude  almoll  every  other  purfuit, 
except  thofe  branches  of  comrotrec, 
the  means  of  extending  which  are 
Vafy  in  the  acquifition,  and  imme¬ 
diately  open  to  their  view. 

Iron  ore  abounds  in  many  places. 
The  foil  in  general  is  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  Their 
'pit  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  a¬ 


bounding  with  folphnr,  but  map 
hereafter  become  ufeful  to  the  pro. 
vines  as  an  article  of  export.  It 
has  been  lately  difeovered  near  the 
grand  lake,  upon  St  John’s  River, 
and  is  accounted  better  than  that  of 
SpaniAi  River  in  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton.  MoA  of  the  garrifons  are 
fupplied  from  the  latter  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  United  States  muA 
pnrehafe  it  from  them  a  few  years 
hence,  as  wood  is  much  dearer  and 
fcarcer  in  the  fea-port  towns  of  the 
eaAem  provinces  than  is  generally  i. 
magined. 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  colonies  Aiil  pcffeffed  by  her. 
Their  nature  is  too  well  known  to 
need  either  a  defeription  or  cnumc. 
ration,  and  their  increaflng  confump. 
tion  muA  always  be  in  proportion  t9 
the  population  of  the  colonies. 
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EroxB  the  middle  of  June  the  air 
in  Lombardy  was  very  hazy,  and 
xllhougb  the  fog  did  not  ecHpfe  the 
'fun,  it  nevcrtbclefs  very  much  dlmi- 
'niAied  its  brightnefs,  and  gave  it 
both  at  rifing  and  fetting  a  bloody 
appearance :  a  gentle  wind  at  weft 
continued  for  fome  days,  when  there 
Jiappentd  at  Pavia  and  its  environs 
more  than  one  ftcrtn  of  rain,  and 
.thunder,  and  lightning,  in  a  weftcr- 
ly  dircfticn.  After  the  ftorm  the 
'fog  continued  as  before.  On  tl.e 
twcnty'-ihiid  I  left  Pavia, to  go  to 
'  Reggio  ;  and  having  been  th'-ee  days 
on  board  failing  dewn  the  Po,  I  ch- 
'ferved  that  the  f'g  covered  all  the 
country  as  I  paftld,  and  had  the  rarce 
appearance  as  at  Pavia. 

*  Prcfelfor  Toaldo,  in  a  mrmrir  on 
'this  fufcjtft,  has  deferibed  the  cstcit 
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of  the  ftorm  that  happened  on  the 
zfith  of  the  fame  month.  On  that 
day  at  Hualtiere,  in  the  State  of 
Reggio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the 
Dry  was  only  cloudy ;  but  a  very 
thick  fog  was  always  obferved  in  the 
ajr.  On  the  approach  of  night  ihert; 
arofc  atenible  tempeft,  which  Conti- 
rued  for  feveral  hours,  and  then  end¬ 
ed  in  rain.  1  he  thunder  of  thig 
right  exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever 
heard  ;  and  I  imagined  that  the  claps 
fucccededone  another  at  equal  inter¬ 
vals.  In  order  to  afeertain  this,  I 
made  ufe  cf  the  only  method  at  that 
time  in  my  power,  being  in  bed, 
I  mean  the  ftrekes  of  my  pulfe,  and 
found  that  I  was  not  miftaken ;  for  I 
reckoned  a  hundred  claps,  and  mca« 
■fured  the  Intervals,  whiph  n tree  were 
lefs  than  niarttien,  nor  ever  exceed- 
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td  twenty-two  pulfatbns.  It  looked 
like  an  ele6kricdl  machine,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  determined  time  to  receive 
iti  charge.  After  this  the  intervals 
were  not  fo  regular.  On  the  27th 
the  fley  continued  cloudy,  but  the 
rain  of  the  night  had  not  difnerfed 
the  fog.  During  the  end  of  this 
month  and  the  firll  week  of  July  the 
»ir  was  equally  foggy  in  the  State  of 
Ileggio  and  in  the  Modenefe,  where 
they  had  llorms  accompanied  with 
hail.  The  wind  was  always  wefter- 
ly,  and  more  or  lefs  ilrong ;  but  e- 
ven  when  it  was  violent,  the  fug  did 
not  give  way  ;  it  only  began  to  be  a 
little  more  rarefied,  ana  then  the 
weft  wind  ceafed.  This  fog  reached 
from  the  earth  to  a  height  not  to  be 
meafured  by  the  cyie,  and  it  was  fo 
dry  that  it  neither  wetted  the  clothes 
nor  moiftcoed  plants  or  other  tcreftrial 
bodies.  Indeed  it  appeared  not  to 
be  compofed  of  aqueous  particles  like 
other  fogs.  If  it  had  becu  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vapour,  it  mufthave  been  dif- 
fipated  by  a  high  wind  and  heavy 
rain,  as  I  have  often  feen  happen  at 
Pavia,  where  fogs  are  very  thick  and 
very  common.  I  am  petfuaded  that 
.this  fingular  fog  was  charged  with  e- 
ledric  matter,  and  that  we  muft  at¬ 
tribute  the  frequent  thunder  ftorms  to 
this  caufe.  To  thefe  1  paid  a  particu¬ 
lar  attention  during  the  continuance 
of  the  mift,  which  I  found  always 
more  impregnated  with  fire  than  with 
water ;  fur  in  general  the  rain  was 
fcanty  though  the  thunder  was  fre¬ 
quent.  Upon  two  occafions  there 
were  feveral  claps  of  thunder  without 
a  drop  of  rain. 

1  obferved  attentively  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  in  its  palTage  acrofs  the  zenith, 
aod  faw  clearly  tnat  it  was  nut  preg¬ 
nant  with  much  water ;  for  thofe 
clouds  which  pour  down  a  deluge  of 
rain  are  generally  very  bulky,  where¬ 
as  thefe  were  exceedingly  Imall.  I 
remarked  another  di&rencc  between 
the  ftorms  that  happened  during  the 
continuance  of  this  fog  and  thcle 
X  . 
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that  are  ufually  obferved.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  ftorms,  the  clouds  affemble  while 
the  iky  is  lerene  ;  they  increafe  by 
degrees,  extend  tbemfelves  over  the 
horizon,  pour  but  a  torreut  of  water 
or  of  hail,  and  then  having  either 
exhaufted  thcmfelves,  or  being  car¬ 
ried  elfcwhere,  the  Iky  recovers  its 
former  ferenity.  But  during  the  fog 
we  now  talk  of,  a  thick  cloud  brooded 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
every  now  and  then  broke  out  into 
the  loudeft  and  moft  tremendous 
ftorms  :  but  in  whatever  way  thefe 
ended,  the  Iky  always  remained  hazy 
and  obfenre.  The  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  nf  this  feafon  feemed  to  me  to 
have  ftill  another  fingularlty  to  dt- 
ftinguilh  them  from  their  ordinary 
phenomena.  The  former  was  not 
attended  with  thofe  (harp  and  pro¬ 
longed  founds  that  refemble  thofe  of 
one  or  more  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  bat 
it  was  like  the  noife  of  a  ftick  fnapt 
through  the  middle,  or  of  a  violent 
ftrokc  of  a  cane  upon  a  table,  though 
no  doubt  incomparably  louder.  Tn* 
found  was  obfeure,  which  indica¬ 
ted  the  thunder’s  being  at  a  great 
height,  and  it  was  not  continued, 
but  interrupted  with  (hort  intervals. 

I  have  hitherto  fpeken  of  the  dry 
mift,  and  of  the  phenomena  which 
attended  it,  fuch  as  I  obferved  them 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  i  I  novr 
mean  to  deferibe  this  fog,  fuch  as  I 
faw  it  on  the  mountains  while  I  crof- 
fed  the  Apenines  in  my  way  to 
Porto-Vencre.  I  made  this  journey 
on  the  23d  of  July  ;  the  mift  was 
not  then  half  fo  denfe  as  it  had  beea 
in  June.  The  Iky  was  clear,  except 
fome  ftorms  which  the  wind  from  A« 
frica  brought  with  it,  and  the  fog 
was  as  thick  on  the  top  as  it  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  While 
1  was  involved  in  the  chain  of  thofe 
mountains,  1  examined  particularly 
if  the  fog  was  equally  denfe  on  the 
ridges  as  it  was  on  the  plains,  ind 
found  it  always  the  fame.  Clouds  of 
Vapourous  mill  were  formed  around 
U  tt  a  me, 
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tne,  which  wetted  v.t  the  moment  I 
entered  them,  while  the  other  fog 
was  quite  dry  but  not  fo  thick.  The 
grandeft  phenomena  I  obfer»ed  pre- 
(ented  ilfelf  to  me  on  the  molt  eleva¬ 
ted  part  of  thefe  mounraini.  When 
I  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  top,  I  {bond  myfe^f  enveloped  in 
a  great  body  of  clouds  hn)Oght  by 
the  winds  from  the  African  coaft. 
As  1  afeended,  I  heard  a  clap  of 
thunder,  which  feemed  very  nearp 
hut  continuing  to  pafs  through 
elouds,  the  wind  and  rain  over¬ 
took  me;  and  i  feon ‘perceived,  by 
the  thunder  which  rolled  around,  and 
the  lightoings  that  darted  from  every 
jquartcr,  that  1  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  norm.  I  encouraged  my  guide, 
who  was  much  frightened,  and  a- 
/cending  with  greater  fpirit,  in  about 
half  an  hour  1  reached  the  top,  where 
7  wanted  to  be.  It  it  called  Cifut 
and  is  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Tufeany  and  thofe  of  Par¬ 
ma  :  the  rain  was  not  fo  heavy,,  but 
the  wind  was  mute  violent  and  the 
air  very  cold.  The  thermometer  felt 
at  firlt  fo  70®  and  ^  *  r  though  at 
%he  bottom  of  the  meuntaiu  it  had 
been  15®  above  o  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  defecud  when  an  uneapsded 
phenomenon  attrafied  my  attention. 
I  turned  my 'eyes  towards  the  fouth, 
«nd  faw  a  light  acrufs  the  thunder 
cloud,  which  feemed  to  me  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  (Iriking 
upon  the  fummit  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain  ftill  higher  than  that  on 
which  I  ftood.  Upon  leaving  the 
road»  Cifa  rofe  gently  towards  the 
piece  whence  the  lig^it  feemed  to 
come,  and  I  refolved  to  approach  it- 
As  I  afeended,  the  clcuds  began  to 
difpetTe ;  the  light  increafed,  the  rain 
and  the  cold  diminifbed,  and  at 
length  I  faw  the  fun.  1  w’as  now 
put  of  the  {lorm,  and  faw  it  ragiug 
below  me.  I  never  expcA  to  fee  a- 
^in  fo  delightful  a  fight.  1  ftood 
^  the  very  fummit  of  the  mouBtain; 


the  ftorm  bdow  me  feemed  an  fuiu 
meafe  bke  fwimming  in  the  air,  iU 
luminated  by  the  fun,  and  tormented 
by  the  tempeft.  It  was  the  fupenoT 
ftratum  of  the  clouds  refteding  the 
Kght  which  produced  this  illurion. 
The  fouth  wind  continuing  to  blow, 
made  the  clouds  roll  from  one  extre¬ 
mity  to  another,  and  tlicir  fantsftic 
ftlapcs  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
waves ;  but  they  had  not  only  this 
progreflive  motion,  but  a  rotatory 
one  that  formed  various  whirlpools, 
BOW  appearing  and  then  difappear* 
ing,  like  thofe  in  the  waters  of  rapid 
rirerK  The  rain  felling  on  the  rock* 
and  the  trees  which  covered  them, 
made  a  confufed  and  uninterrupted 
noife,  which  was  augmented  by  the 
wind  agitating  their  branches,  and 
by  torrents  guftting  from  their  (ides 
and  dafhing  through  the  drfts. 

The  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
were  frequent,  excited  my  ubfcrratlon. 
I  endeavoured  particularly  to  difeo- 
ver  whaher  it  was  produced  by  sn 
cle^ric  fpark  darting  from  a  cloud 
charged  with  eleftricity  to  another 
deprived  of  it,  as  modern  phiiofo* 
phecs  fuppofe.  This  I  could  not  foe 
diftinflly,  as  the  great  mafs  of  va> 
pours  feemed  to  form  but  a  fingle 
cloud  \  but  1  faw  cfcape  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  thefe  vapours  a  very  ftroog 
fpark,  either  fimple  or  ramified,  which 
inftantaneoufly  pervaded  an  amaxiag 
ipacc,  nut  however  m  a  ftraight  line, 
but  forming  angles  or  xig-  zags,  re- 
fembling  thofe  made  by  the  ftrong 
(parks  of  a  good  ele£irical  machine. 
Soon  after  1  heard  the  noife  of  the 
thunder,  but  it  was  not  loud.  C 
ftood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  iav- 
incrfed  in  filent  admiration  of  thife 
feene,  which  now  ccafed,  and  refto* 
red  to  me  the  fight  of  Cifa  and  the 
neighbouring  places.  * 

1  mufl;  add  to  all  this  three  obfer^ 
vations.  In  the  firft  place.  During 
the  ftorm  their’  was  but  little  wind 
io  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain. 
"  -  *  Se^ 
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Secofi^ly.  Though  the  thermometer  elevated  as  at  Padua ;  but  I  hare 
iras  at  7°  ^  in  the  ftorm,  it  rofe  to  fcen  it  rcfting  upon  the  ground  > 
13*>  upon  the  top  in  the  (hade.  And,  and  it  was  as  thick  on  the  tops  of 
lallly.  The  dry  fog  continued  with*  the  Appenines  as  in  the  deepcft  fal^ 
out  variation  both  on  this  fummit  and  leys. 

in  all  other  placet  where  it  had  rain*  On  the  hills  of  Reggio,  in  the  (trft 
cd.  I  obfarcd  the  fame  fug  at  Pun*  days  of  July,  1  made  the  foUowiog 
tremnli,  and  the  following  day  at  experiment  on  this  fog  while  it  sraa 
Spezia.  This  gulph  and  that  of  Ge-  ftill  rery  thick.  I  caufed  a  h’ttle 
nez  were  covered  with  it ;  about  the  cottage  to  be  itvide  of  vine  twigs^ 
5th  of  Auguft  it  entirely^  though  with  a  very  fmall  entrance:  it  was 
gradually,  difappeared.  During  my  every  where  perfeAIy  cloic,  excepts 
rehJcnce  at  Porto-Venere  it  (howed  round  hole  at  top,  which  I  had  coa« 
itfclf  again  twice  ;  the  firft  time  with  trived  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting fe 
a  fouth,  and  the  fecond  with  a  fouth*  fular  ray  to  ftrilce  the  bottom  of  ths 
ea.^.,  wind,  but  continued  only  for  a  ’cotuge.  My  intention  wai  to  fee 
ihort  time.  if,  while  I  was  (hut  up  in  the  cottage, 

Thefe  arc  the  chief  phenomena  of  1  could  fo  fix  the  lay  at  to  make 
this  extraordinary  meteor  obfervedby  me  fee  the  fog  acrofs  it  as  it  giaaced 
me.  Mr  I'Daldo  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  on  the  ground.  I  (ucceeded,  aitti 
confequence  of  the  earthquakes  in  could  whh  a gla(s  diftinguifb  the  par* 
CaUbria;  becaufe,  immediately  af*  tides  of  which  it  wao  ‘  cumpofed  s 
ter  the  terrible  cuisftruphc  of  thofe  they  were  not  globular  like  the  ve* 
provinces,  there  arofe  a  very  thick  iicles  which  M.  Sauffure  has  fo  well 
mill,  undoubtedly  generated  by  defer  ibed,  but  had  an  irregular  fi* 
the  vaft  quantity  of  exhalations  at  gure  like  thofe  of  terrellrial  exhils* 
that  time  difengaged  from  the  bowels  tioni.  I  remarked,  cfast  thefe  par- 
of  the  earth,  which  filled  the  atrao*  tides,  at  Icafl  feve^  of  them,  rofe 
fphere,  and  were  driven  every  where  from  the  ground  f  fo  that  if  this  ob»* 
by  the  winds.  What  rendered  tliis  fervation  «ere  nniverfal,  it  would 
bypothefis  probable,  was  the  conti*  prove  the  fog  not  to  be  adventt* 
nuance  of  a  wind  nrceifery  for  con*  tious  but  lo(^.  I  will  not,  hovr- 
veying  the  fog  from  thefe  defolated  ever,  take  upon  me  to  decide  in  this 
regions  to  us,  and  alfo  the  elevation  of  queftion. 

the  fog  itfclf ;  which  beingnneonnee*  Before  I  conclude,  I  (hall  add  a 
ted  with  the  earth,  appeared  precipi*  few  obfervations  on  thunder-ftorfflS. 
tated  from  above  into  our  atmo-  When  I  drew  near  to  Pania  thefe 
fphere.  happened  almoft  every  day.  I  e«* 

1  was  acquainted  with  this  hypo*  dcavovred  feveral  times  to  procuta 
thefis before  1  made  my  obfervations:  the  fame  fpectade  I  had  enjoyed  oa 
it  appeared  to  me  ingenioDs  and  plau*  Cifa,*  but  without  fuecefs.  Vyiten  i 
fiblc,  and  (lill  feems  worthy  of  atten*  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  thk 

tion.  But  1  imagine,  that  fome  of  the  norm  had  either  ceafed  or  was  goob 

circumfiances  obferred  by  me  differ  elfcwhcre  ;  but  I  had  an  opportunity' 
in  certain  refpeds  from  thofe  which  of  obfervingthe  formatioivof  llormsm 
M.  Toaldo  has  deferibed.  Thus,  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  On  the 
for  iaftancr,  in  Auftrian' Lombardy  dry  and  and  rocks  there  appeared  fe* 
and  in  the  Modenefe,  I  found  a  con*  veral  tittle  malTes  of'  vapour  refetn- 
ftrat  eaft  wind  while  the  fog  was  bting  fmoke,  fometimts  feeming  to 
'ihickeft,  whereas  he  found  it  fouth*  touch  the  earth,  at  other  tunes 

caff.  Befidesthis,  the  fog  was  not  mounting  into  the  air^  Thefe  maf- 
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iiet  were  increafed  by  the  ■dditien 
of  other! :  they  had  a  very  flow  a- 
fccnding  motion,  during  whiSh  they 
cither  grew  large  or  gradually  dlfap* 
peared.'  At  their  volume  increafed, 
they  approached  one  another  fo  near 
ai  to  be  in  conta^l,  and  toward* 
•oon  they  made  but  one  large  cloud, 
which  invefled  the  mountain  :  fome 
parts  were  of  a  fq'iare  figure  and  very 
white,  becaufe  they  were  ftrongly  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  fun  ;  while  the  red 
were  more  or  lefs  obfeure  according 
to  the  greater  or  Icfj  privation  of 
light.  The  cloud  extended  itfclf  and 
Irecame  thicker  ;  undulatory  and 
whiiling  motions  were  obfcrvalile, 
>od  at  lafl  the  thunder  and  lightning 
began.  I  have  conftantly  remarked, 
that  at  the  beginning  ihe^  ele<fliic  flafh 


was  very  fhort,  and  the  thunder  iia* 
cnnliderdble,  but  both  increafed 
with  the  ifovih.  When  it  had  once 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  it  pour¬ 
ed  down  a  vaft  quantity  of  rain  or 
hail,  and  cither  exhaufted  itfclf  iu 
the  place  where  it  had  begun,  or 
was  carried  clfewhcrc  by  the  winds. 
This  wind  feemed  to  be  produced  by 
the  cloud ;  for  though  I  never  had 
the  fortune  to  be  on  the  top  of  Pa- 
nia  during  a  ilorm,  I  have  ^cu  up¬ 
on  its  fides  where  the  wind  blew 
with  violence,  and  feemed  to  come 
from  the  place  of  the  cloud.  I 
took  notice  that  the  wind  fell  at 
the  diiToIution  of  the  cloud,  or  af¬ 
ter  it  was  carried  away  j  for  all 
which  appearances  1  (hall  endeavour 
to  account  on  fome  other  occafion. 


FlturiJlAng  State  of  the  National  Fi/heiies. 


CoRKisvoNDiNT  of  yours  *, 
cxprefTes  furprife  and  difplea- 
,fure  that  the  fiihcries  on  our  coafls 
arc  not  attended  to.  If,  before  he 
wrote  that  letter,  be  had  made  fuffi* 
cient  enquiry,  he  would  have  been 
latisflcd  that  nothing  is  lefs  to  be 
depended  upon  than  general  report. 

it  will,  I  prefume,  give  plcafure 
.to  Obfervator,  to  be  informed,  that 
in  part  of  lafl  year’s  fifhing  feafon,  I 
.aaean  from  the  latter  end  of  Auguil 
to  November,  we  had  396  Britifh 
and  Iriflt  veflcls  employed  in  the 
£lhery  off  the  noith-wcfl  coad  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Of  thefe,  40  were  Scetcht  who 
.cleared  10,000 1.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  vcffclt  together  were  computed 
Jo  contain  about  as, 000  tons,  and 
they  were  all  very  near  completely 
.filled.  It  is  eftimated  that  each  ton 
.in  bulk  contains  herrings  enough  to 
fill  10  barrels,  each  barrel  containing 
400  herrings,  a 2,000  tons,  multi- 
^ied  by  10,  gives  sao.oco  barrels  ; 
and  all  this  hav:  i;  frum  the  bed 


a'.ithority)  was  the  produce  of  only 
fifteen  nights  fifhing.  But,  as  the 
boats  go  out  frequently,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  , throughout  all  the  year, 
how  very  coniideiablc  mud  l>e  the 
produce  of  the  whole  yc-ar’s  filhcry, 
taken  together,  were  it'cxaClly  cal¬ 
culated  ? 

Tlie  Dutch  edeem  it  a  good  fiHi- 
ing-fcafon  if  they  take  5500  laJU,  14 
barrels  to  a  laft,  making  in  all  77,000 
barrels ;  fo  that  we  have  taken  above 
double  xXxzt  number  in  only  15  nights 
filhing. 

From  the  above  datement  of  fa£li, 
many  obfervations  may  occur.  It, 
in  the  (ird  place,  feems  evident,  that 
our  filheries  are  adually^  edahliihed, 
and  very  thriving ;  and  this  not  a 
fudden  affair,  fur  they  have  betn 
gradually  advancing  for  a  length  of 
'  time.  Next,  that  though  this  ^ancli 
of  commerce  be  very  important  and 
beneficial,  yet  it  has  its  limits;  it 
can  be  carried  on  to  a  certain  ex.- 
tent,  and  no  farther  ;  and  it  is  ab* 

4-  -  r.-a 
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fird  to  bl  continually  rcprefcnting  it 
as  an  enormous,  inefthauftible  mine 
of  wealth.  The  propagating  thefe 
falfe  nc.tions  does  a  great  deal  of 
hurt.  Mens  expeftations  are  raifed 
too  high,  and  then  their  difappnint* 
mcr.t  throws  them  into  defpoader.cy; 
they  complain,  they  murmur ;  and  in 
the  end  abandon  what  would  anfwer 
extremely  well,  could  they  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  Tcafonable  and  mo¬ 
derate  advantage  that  the  buflncfs,  in 
its  nature,  is  fufceptible  of. 

It  alfi)  appears,  that  the  herring- 
fifhery  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
that  extravagant  profit  to  the  Dutch 
that  I  have  always  heard  it  repre- 
fented.  It  is  a  conveniency  to  them, 
nnd,  in  a  certain  degree,  gainful ; 
hut,  we  fee,  very  Ihnrt  of  what  it 
produces  under  our  own  manage¬ 
ment. 

This  confiderable  fifhery,  The  Bri- 
tifh  F;Jhery,  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
feme  diftance,  along  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  north  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Its  prefent  profiierous  ftate  is 
owing,  perhaps,  principally  to  the 
public  fpirit,  abilities,  and  unwea¬ 
ried  exertions  of  an  individual,  the 
Right  Honourable  Colonel  William 
Burton  Conyngham,  a  gentleman  of 
the  firft  cbaraiSrr,  and  honoured  and 
efteemed  wherever  he  is  known.  Up¬ 
on  his  offering  to  add  20,000 1.  of 
his  own  property,  about  two  years 
fince,  if  the  parliament  would  grant 
an  equal  fiim,  for  encouraging  the 
filliericf! ;  his  propofal  was  complied 
with,  and  the  parlianmnt  of  Ireland 
giantrri  him  2C,ocol.  vefted  in  tru- 
ftres  fi’t  the  purpofes  mentioned. 
The  fame  psrhament,  laft  frflion, 
granted  10,000  1.  for  the  fisheries 
to  certain  gentlemen  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  fo  foon  as  they  fhoiild 
fuhfcril  e  io,roc  1.  more  of  their  own 
p’^operty.  'I  hcrefore  muft 

acknowledge,  that  public  encourage- 
fprrrt  bis  i.rt  been  with  held,  at 
lta.il  in  Ireland.— This  large  capi¬ 


tal  is  to  be  expended  in  bnildin^ 
villages  and  conveniences  of  all  kinda 
fbr  curing  and  packing  the  fi(h,  and' 
accommodating  the  filhermen.  Mr 
Conyngham  has  already  begun  a 
town  in  the  rood  eligible  fituation  ia 
the  ifland  of  Koffes.  It  is  called 
Rutland,  in  honour  of  the  prefeat 
chief  governor  of  Ireland.*  Whea 
all  thofe  works  are  completed,  whick 
may  be  in  a  fhort  time,  it  may  be 
reafonably  expe^ed  the  fifherics  will 
foon  arrive  at  their  nt  plus  ultra 
profperity  and  pcrfcdlion. 

Now  that  fo  much  has  been  done 
at  public  cod,  it  is  much  to  be 
wifhed,  that  here  public  bounty  may 
ftop ;  otlierwife  it  will  defeat  it* 
own  purpofes.  The  people  con¬ 
cerned,  inllead  of  attending  to  their 
true  bufinefs,  and  fifliing  for  her¬ 
rings  fn  the  Northern  Seas,  will  be 
fifhing  for  grants  of  money  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  either  or 
both  kingdoms.  Befides,  parlia¬ 
mentary  grants  produce  public  debts: 
debts  beget  taxes.;  they  enhance  la¬ 
bour — and  then  the  market  is  loft. 
Many  other  arguments  might  be  ur¬ 
ged  againft  the  frequent  grants  of 
public  money. 

Another  material  caution  to  be  ob- 
ferved  is,  not  to  attempt  carrying 
on  the  filherics  by  companies  of  mer¬ 
chants.  Many  companies,  for  thi* 
purpofe,  have  been  formed  within 
the  laft  50  years — and  they  have  all 
failed.  What,  therefore,  has  pro¬ 
ved  without  exception  unfuccefsful* 
one  is  warranted  to  prefume,  mutt 
be  radically  wrong.  Companies  of 
meichauts  reiiding  in  London,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Corkf,  Glafgow,  arc  at  fuch  a 
di  (lance  from  the  feene  of  bufinefs* 
that  their  fiiperintendance'  is  inspof- 
fible; — they  are  obliged  to  employ 
clerks  and  agents.  Thefe  fort  of 
people  being  fi  elh- water  fsilors,  can 
be  of  little  ufe  or  authority,  fuppo- 
fing  them  always  honeft.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  when  fo  far  out  of  reach,*  and 
t  ,  out 
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4iit  of  flgliC,  \V«7  wtU,  in  tke  tetf  Dutch,  and  abafe  go?;rnnKat  oir 
priae  boor  of  going  out  to  Tea,  in  this  fubje^,  it  has  always  been  at 
aht  moment  for  thefiihcry,  fre>  the  expeace  of  bath  reafon  and  ju« 
^acntlj  be  fband  rambling  about  the  ftics 

conetry  in  parfoit  of  amurements ;  Mr  Conyngltam,  the  fummer  be> 
and  wbea  the  merchaat  at  home  fore  laft,  made  a  journey  into  HoU 
hopes  bis  capital  is  well  employed,  land  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  in* 
the  certain  opportunity  of  making '  formuion  iefpc£ting  the  manage* 
him  a  prohtablc  return  it  iirecover*  meat  of  the  Giheriet.  Nothing  could 
tbly  loK.  equal  the  diligence,  fagacity,  and 

BeTides,  the  native  hlhermen  and  exa£lncGi,  of  bia  inquiries,  except 
country  people  on  the  coailt  are  all  the  generous  compliance  and  ready 
jalous  ftningert :  they  wnl  not  afTidance  which  he  found  amongll  the 
fuffer  the  bufinefs  to  be  taken  out  of  Dutch  themfclvcs.  He  colleAed  all 
theiv  owo'  bands.  You  mud  either  thefe  books  written  on  the  fubjed.; 
employ  them,  and  be  at  their  mercy,  informed  himfclf  of  the  full  extent  of 
or  th^  will  thwart  and  ruin  every  the  trade,  its  advantages  and  difad* 
tlung  that  is  attempted.  Itlwisbccn  vantages;  pnrciiafed  all  the  imple* 
found  impradicable  to  do  without,  menti  of  Gfhing  ;  meafured  the  dif* 
or  guard  againG,  them ;  and  if  they  ferent  bulTes;  inflruded  hiinfelf  in 
oppofe  your  feheme,  you  mud  aban-  the  method  of  curing  the  hlh ;  cn* 
don  it.  *  .  g>gcd  perfons  to  come  over  to  im* 

Some  perfons  may  inflance  the  prove  and  carry  on  the  trade;  and  all 
Dutch  in  contradidion  to  this ;  but  this  without  hindrance  or  difficulty, 
there  is  the  great  mill  ike.  It  hu  He  might  once  or  twice  have  en* 
been  Ihowa  b^orc,  that  their  Gfhcry  countered  fome  little  tlanger  from 
is  far  leis  conGderahle  than  has  been  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  ;  but 
georrally  Imsgincd,  and  they  do  not  that  arofc  from  another,  and  very 
carry  it  on  by  companies.  Every  julliGable  caufe ;  the  country  was 
filhrrman,  every  fallor  in  tbeit  buircs,  then  all  in  condernation  from  the 
is  h  mCelf  a  proprietor,  and  carries  it  menaces  and  hoilile  proceedings  of 
cn  for  hit  own  account.  It  may  of*  the  Emperor,  and  the  people  took 
^ea  happen,  that  a  merchant  of  Am*  Mr  Cooyngham  for  an  Imperial  offi* 
fterdam  or  Rotterdam  fhall  advance  a  cer  come  to  view  the  coontry:  but 
fum  of  money  ;  but  in  this  cafe  he  it  no  fooncr  was  this  midakc  cleared, 
lather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lenJtr  than  be  puifued  kit  refearches  with* 
than  a  partner  t  the  Gthermen  and  out  difqaiet  or  moledation.  Now 
Cailors  tliemlclvet  are  the  true  and  let  me  a(k  Ob/ervater,  or  any  one 
'  teal  proprictots  ;  all  the  gain  and  th«  elfe,  if  the  fame  gentlemaa  had  gone' 
proGt  centers  in  .them,  autd  therefore  to  Birmingham  or  Mancheder,  with 
the  buGaeGi  is  flurply  and  diligently  a  view  to  Cmilar  enquiries,  and  to 
conduded.  , .  cdabUfii  manufafluret  on  his  eitate. 

It  is  a  great  error,  yet  the  com*  yrhatarouldhavebccntheconfcauencei 
moo  one,  to  (uppofe  that  the  Dutch  In  my  opinion,  he  never  would  have 
carry  on  their  Gdieries  on  our  enalU*  come  off  with  whole  bones ;  there* 
The  natives  of  the  coalls  would  not  fore,  let  us  fay  no  more  about  the 
permit  them.  They  carry  them  ou  Dutch.  Their  long  experience  in 
under  many  hardfripjt  between  Shet*  commerce  has  perhaps  taught  them 
land  and  Norway,  and  cure  the  her*  liberality  of  fentiment|  that  it  an* 
rings  onboard  their  veGels:*-*(othat,  fwers  no  good  purpofe  the  affeBIng 
though  .we  have  been  .in  the  habit,  myderies  and  encouraging  fccrcts  | 
time  out  of  mind,  to  worry  the  the  world  U  wide  enough,  and  we 

may 
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itkxy  ill'liaTC  vmplojment  if  we  fol* 
low  It  properly. 

It  appears,  on  th't  whole,  that  we 
are  a^ually  in  pofleffion  of  a  great 
fishery  ;  that  it  is  very  thriving,  and 
will  foon  arrive  at  all  the  eatent  and 
profperity  of  which  in  its  nature  It 
is  capable  ;  nothing  more  aow  feems 
aecellary  but  to  leave  things  to  them 
felves.  Though  this  branch  of  indu- 
ilry  be  estremcly  imponant,  it  ne-' 
ver  can  be  produ^ive  of  that  exag* 
gcrated  wealth  which  ignorant  or  ill* 
Kitenttoned  writers  in  newfpapers  are 
perpetually  reprefenting.  We  fee 
that  the  (hare  of  it  which  the  Dutch 
pofTcfs  is  of  much  Icfs  cunfequence 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  neither 
do  they  Interfere  with  our  coahs  or 
f  (heries.  As  to  foreign  markets  we 
(hall  have  our  proportion,  but  they 
muft  ever  be  precarious ;  the  hu> 
Biour  which  the  Po^Jh  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  prefent  are  in,  of  promoting 
continual  changes  in  the  ecclefiafti* 
cal  fyftem,  may  lead  them  fuoa  to 


Uf 

aboHfh  the  cuftom  of  keeping  Lent* 
Should  that  happen,  the  demand 
for  fi(h,  and  confequcntly  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  value  of  the 
commence,  will  be  much  dimini(hed. 
Our  home  confumption,  and  our 
Weft  Indies,  are  the  great  markets 
to  look  to  ;  thefe  we  can  depend  on, 
thefe  we  can  command  ;  it  is  all 
nonfenfe  and  folly  to  count  upon  any 
others.  YoutsI  &c. 

Pli  TauTH.* 

P.  S.  In  the  time  of  the  De 
Witts,  the  Dutch  employed  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  fi(hlng« 
vefleli  or  buffes  in  the  herring- 
fiihery  ;  and,  as  once  a  name  and  al- 
*a)ayt  a  name,  beCaufe  it  was  great 
then.  It  is  fuppored  to  be  fo  ftill  t 
nothing  can  be  more  the  revet  fa  of 
the  truth  ;  the  Dutch  now  have  not 
above  one  hundred  and  iixty  buftes* 
and  about  eight  men  to  each  bufs. 
Such  are  the  revolutions  in  the  affalra 
of  nations.  Gent.  Mag» 


atnaljjis  of  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Influence  of  Ele^riclty  oa  Vegetables* 
By  the  A&be/  BaaTHOLON,  Profejfor  of  Natural  Phtltfophyin  LangueJocf 
l^C. 


THexe  are  fome  truthi  fo  ftriking, 
that  when  they  are  difcoverrd, 
we  are  aftonilhcd  how  they  (hould 
have  remained  fo  long  unobferved. 
The  influence  of  the  eleSric  fluid  in 
the  atmofpherc,  on  the  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  vegetables  that  adorn  and  en¬ 
rich  the  lurface  of  our  globe,  is  an 
evidence  of  this  remark.  Notwiih- 
ftanding  the  importance  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  to  mankind,  the  ef- 
fe£ls  of  elcflricity  on  its  various 
funflions  have  not  hitherto  been  in- 
veftigated.  As  the  fubjed  is  new, 
it  it  neccfliiry,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
demonftrate  its  reality  and  Import¬ 
ance. 

The  influence  of  elcAricity  on  a- 
Vot,  IV.  N»  23. 


nimals,  and  crpccially  on  the  human 
body,  being  now  fo  clearly  demon- 
ftrated,  we  may  infer  that  it  will 
have  an  equal  influence  on  vegetables* 
The  analogy  between  plants  and  ani> 
mals  is  fo  clofc,  that  whatever  a£la 
Upon  the  one  Is  found  to '  operate 
on  the  other.  This  analogy,  which 
Was  obferved  by  the  ancient  philofo-. 
phers,  has  been  proven  by  the  mo«. 
derns ;  and  now  that  we  are  better, 
acquainted  than  before  with  the  fevc-, 
ral  links  in  the  great  chain  of  exift- 
ences,  we  know  that  there  are  no  li- 
ihits  between  animal  and  vegetable, 
life,  but  that  both  contUtuie  one 
great  order,  that  of  organifed  be« 
ingi.  They  both  afford  the  fame 
X  X  piin* 
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orincii'les^y  dicmical  analjfis  ;  they  nnjft  therefore  exercife  a  ^oatinuat 
wave  an  external  organization,  an<l  a£llon  on  the  furface  of  plants  ;  and 
toth  are  coveicil  with  an  epidertn'.*,  iu  confctj'jence  of  the  tendency  of 
vhicli  is  cither  fkin  or  bark,  furniflt-  fluids  to  an  equilibrittm,  the  eletlric 
ed  fometimes  with  hairs  and  fome-  matter  will  di&ife  itfelf  uniformly  o- 
Omes  with  glands,  'fhcfe  arc  gene-  trer  the  vegetable  creation,  and  en- 
ral  not  particular  refemhlances ;  for  deavour  to  reflore  that  equilibriutn 
many  animals  compared  with  one  a-  which  accident  may  iiave  deilroyed. 
notlier  exhibit  appearances  ftlll  more  When  we  confider  with  what  cafe 
unlike.  What  particular  reftmblance  this  mstter  penetrates  the  denfetlme- 
is  there  between  the  llrufture  of  an  tals,  with  what  selocity  it  is  com- 
elephant  and  a  fnail,  of  an  eagle  and  niunicated,  the  luminous  fparks  it 
a  ferpent,  of  a  beetle  and  an  cel,  or  emits,  and  its  extreme  adieity,  we 
of  a  lobfter  and  a  wrbale?  There  is  mu)l  allow  it  to  be  a  fluid  aaaliogo'it 
l/rfa  difference  between  a  polypus  and  to  fire.  But  fuch  a  fluid  cannot  fail 
a  plant  than  thern  is  between  a  mou-  to  have  the  moil  decided  influence 
key  and  a  wor  n,  between  an  ollrich  upon  plants  ;  it  will  aft  upon  the 
and  an  oyfler.  furface  of  regrtables  by  its  aftisity 

But  the  internal  analogy  is  ftill  and  extreme  lubtiity,  and  will  psne- 
more  ftriking  than  that  of  the  exter-  trate  to  their  inmoil  receflies. 
naJ  form.  The  wootl  of  plants  may  It  is  now  commonly  admitted,  that 
be  compared  to  tb;  bones  of  aniinal.>,  meteors  are  for  the  moft  pan  clcftii- 
and  its  pith  to  rHc  marrovv  ;  roots  cal  phenomena  generated  in  the  at- 
perform  the  funftion  of  the  flniuaoh;  molphere.  £leftncity  is  univerfally 
the  fap  and  its  vjfTels  refemhle  the  diffufed  through  the  mafi  of  air  that 
blood  wfth  the  veins  and  arteries;  iurrouuds  us,  and  it  may  at  all  time* 
the  trachesc  ferve  for  lur.gs ;  the  ila-  be  excited  by  proper  apparatus;  this 
inina  and  piftiis  are  the  true  orj^sns  excitemeot  nature  performs  by  the 
of  reproduftion  ;  the  fcedii  are  no-  Timplelt  means.  '1  bunder  being  no¬ 
thing  but  egg?;  and  there  are  glands,  thing  bat  an  explofion  of  eleftric 
bftth  for  Iceretion  and  excretion,  matter  accumulated  in  jclouds  over 
The  vegetable  funftfons  rro  rrfemble  certain  portions  of  the  earth  or  at- 
thofe  of  animals  ;  plants  proceed  in  mofpliere  which  do  not  poffefs  the 
the  fame  gradation  from  their  firlt  iame'quantity,  exerts  its  ioflneuce  on 
jfi-udnftion  through  the  difi’erent  (la-  every  thing  upon  the  earth  and  in 
ees  of  devclopcmcnt,  growth,  matu-  the  air.  Vegetables  therefore  cxitt- 
nty,  and  dec..y.  There  is  a  con.  ing  in  the  air,  and  pulhing  their  root* 
llant  aft'on  and  rraftlon  of  the  fluids  into  the  earth,  feem  to  enjoy  that  or- 
on  the  folids ;  a  continual  motion  uf  ganizatiou  whiv'h  fits  them  fur  re¬ 
tire  fap;  perpetual  infpiration  and  cciviug  ilie  double  aftiun  uf  this  me- 
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cfFcA  on  vegetation  'when 
tne  air  it  in  the  moil  elcdlric  Rate. 

Snow  and  hail  ihould  have  the 
fame  properties  with  rain,  as  they 
diFer  in  nothing  from  the  vapour* 
and  drops  of  water  that  fall  from  the 
cloud*,  except  in  having  loll  the  ir  flu¬ 
idity  by  congelation.  They  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  very  capable  of  being  char¬ 
ged  with  electricity,  as  is  evident 
from  feveral  experiments  which  the 
author  has  made  Repeated  obfer- 
vation  too  confirms  the  aflertion. 
jLveiy  one  knows  that  fnow  is  a 
powerful  fource  of  fertility ;  and 
when  it  has  fallen  in  abundance  there 
always  fucceed  excellent  ciopt.  The 
fame  is  true  with  refpetl  to  hail;  and 
it  IS  generally  remarked,  that  after  its 
fall  every  thing  grows  green ;  and 
that  corn  which  has  been  fowa  after 
bail,  produces  more  abundantly  than 
wheu  none  has  fallen.  This  it  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  great  quantity  of  elcdri- 
city  which  the  hail  and  fnow  acquire 
♦  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  wbere  it  abounds,  and  wiiich 
tney  comnnunicate  to  the  lower,  and 
thence  to  the  earth. 

While  we  me  talking  of  aqueous 
meteors,  we  muft  not  forget  fogs, 
which  are  equally  fitted  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  cledrical  matter  from  the 
at  mo  fphere  to  the  earth  and  to  vege-* 
tables.  '1  his  is  atttlled  by  the  moil 
cuavincing  experiments;  and  though 
fugs  arc  Bot  compofed  of  vapour  on¬ 
ly,  but  of  exhalations  from  various 
fubftances,  yet  they  do  not  on  that 
account  condud  lefs  fuccefsfully,  as 
appears  by  the  experiments  of  Mr 
jicaley .  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  togs  arc  favourable  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  alfo  corroborated  by 
uniform  oblcrvation. 

Earthquakes,  terreftrial  water- 
fpouts,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  arc 
all  c’.eCtrical  phenomena :  and  from 
varioui  hiAorical  accounts,  it  appears 
that  thoft  feafons  are  moil  fruitful  iu 
vrhich  an  earthquake  has  happened  } 


«nd  we  may  draw  tlte  fame  conclufioh 
with  regard  to  the  other  meteors. 

Water  is  conuined  in  confiderable 
quantity  in  the  air,  which  perhaps  we 
would, not  fuppofe  if  we  truiled  to 
the  evidence  of  our  fenfes  only.  But 
expcriineiits  (how,  that  where  the  air 
is  in  its  pure  A  and  dricil  Rate,  water 
is  dlRufcd  through  it  very  copioully; 
and  that  evaporation  is  greater  in 
fummer  than  it  is  in  winter,  and  more 
confiderable  in  dry  weather  than  in 
moiil.  It  is  no  Itfs  certain,  that  in 
winter  the  quantity  of  evaporation 
from  tcc  is  in  pn  poition  to  the  in- 
teniity.of  the  cold.  Water  is  fui- 
nifhed  to  the  air,  not  only  by  exha¬ 
lation  fiom  the  ocean  and  nvers,  but 
as  copioudy  from  the  earth :  the 
tranfpiratioa  of  vegetaUet  occs.lons 
the  afeent  of  an  enormous  quantity 
of  aqueous  particles ;  the  perfpira- 
tion  of  animals  is  as  conRant  and  as 
frultful^a  fource;  befides  aumberlefs 
other  caufea  perpetually  operating. 
Such  an  immenfe  evaporation  wnl 
jultify  us  in  comparing  the  atmo- 
fphere  to  a  boundiefs  ocean,  fufpend- 
cd  over  our  beads  for  the  purpufe  of 
condutling  from  its  higher  regions 
the  clc^ric  fluid  to  the  earth,  to  ani¬ 
mals,  and  cfpeciolly  to  vegetables. 

This  aRonifliing  quantity  of  water 
fufpended  in  the  atniofphere  is,  it  in 
true,  in  the  Rate  of  vapour ;  but  it 
is  nut  on  that  account  lefs  fit  for  con- 
dudling  the  declric  fluid.  Many 
philofophers  have  made  dircA  expe¬ 
riments  on  vapour  with  regard  to  this 
fluid  ;  and  Dr^FranUin  affirma,  that 
it  receives  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
electric  matter  than  whea  in  the  Rate 
of  water,  and  confcqueatly  it  Iraa- 
fmirs  it  better.  < 

One  of  the  principal  qualities  of 
eledlric  matter  is  the  posver  of  com¬ 
municating  itfelf  to  non  eleArici,  and 
by  their  means  of  tranfmitting  it> 
felf  to  fubRanccs  wliich  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  natural  lhare  of  it,  and 
thus  icRuting  an  equilibrium  when  it 
X  z  2  hai 
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bai  befn  difeompofed.  Wattr  ifid  by  thtir  inhaling  pores  the  eleflri^. 
nitial*  arc  the  bell  cooduftort ;  and  city  of  the  atmofphere;  and  as  the 
accordingly  metallic  fubllanccs  are  conducing  matters  are  fo  abua- 
employed  by  us  In  our  puny  experi-  dant,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  com¬ 
ments  .  but  nature,  ever  grand  and  municated  will  be  proportionally  con- 
yet  Ample  in  her  operations,  makes  fiderable. 

ufe  of  water  as  a  medium  of  eledri-  Lxperiments  hare  demonftrated 
city  with  the  greatefl  elFeft.  For  this  that  plants  foon  die  in  the  vacuum  of 


reafon  water  compofes  the  greateft 
part  Qi  the  fubllance  of  plants,  and 
t>f  every  Ihrub  and  tree  that  corers 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  general 
v'c  may  aArm,  that  plants  confifl  of 
fire  parts  of  fluid  and  three  parts  of 
lolid  matter,  and  they  ait  therefore 
excellent  coiiduAors.  By  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  that  the  plants 
vhich  moft  peife£tly  communicate 
tie£lricity  are  the  fucculent  and 
milliy  tribes,  the  liliaceous  and  grea- 
tell  part  of  thofc  belonging  to  the 
clafs  hexandria  ;  thofc  of  inferior 
power  are  the  gramineous  and  arun- 
dinaccous  tribes  ;  but  trees  and 
ir.iubs  communicate  this  flu  d  leaft 
of  all ;  the  young  plant  always  bet¬ 
ter  than  tlie  old,  the  green  better 
than  the  dry.  Now  from  thefe  expe- 
limeiits  we  may  be  convinced,  that  it 
is  wiiter  alone  which  bellows  on  plants 
the  power  of  traiifmitting  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter,  and  that  this  power  is  in 
proportion  to  the  water  contained  in 
.the  fiibHance  of  the  plant. 

But  we  have  further  to  obferve. 


an  air  pump ;  and  that  they  likewlfe 
perifh  if  the  air  in  which  they  grow 
is  not  frequently  renewed.  It  is  alfo 
cflabliflicd,  that  though  many  plants 
will  grow  in  water  alone,  yet  water 
that  has  been  deprived  of  its  air  is 
incapable  of  nourilhing  them.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  air  is  the  element 
moft  effentifl  to  vegetable  life.  But 
plants  thrive  exceedingly  wh£n  they 
are  ele£lritied.  May  we  not  then  be 
allowed  to  infer,  that  this  agent,  which 
is  fo  univcrfally  diffufed,  is  at  necef- 
fary  to  their  growth  at  the  air  itfelf  ? 
Plants  that  grow  in  a  room  never 
(how  the  fame  luxuriance  that  they 
would  do  in  the  open  air  i  not  that 
air  is  wanting,  but  that  the  eleAric 
fluid  is  not  there  in  fuch  abundance 
as  without. 

The  elcftricity  of  the  atmofphcrc 
cannot  have  left  power  over  vege¬ 
tables  than  that  which  we  artificially 
apply  to  them  by  means  of  our  ma¬ 
chines.  This  ads  ujion  them  in  the 
moft  obvious  manner;  and  if  they 
are  infulated,  its  efie£lt  are  cxcced- 


that  the  particular  (IruAtire  of  vege¬ 
tables  fits  them  for  receiving  the  c- 
Ufiric  fluid.  Over  the  whole  of 
their  furface  is  fcattered  an  innume¬ 
rable  multitudeof  pores,  vifible  fome- 
times  with  the  naked  eye.  Thro’ thefe 
they  ahforb  the  fluid  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  well  as  the  air  itfelf  and 
the  water  of  the  atmofphcrc;  of  both 
which  they  contain  fo  aftonlftiing  a 
qnantitv,  that  Hales  has  (hown  the- 
abrorptiun  of  a  funflower  to  be,  bulk 
for  bulk,  feventcen  times  greater 
than  ihat  of  a  man.  While  plants 
thus  abforb  the  ambient  air  and  the 
condu£liiig  exhalations  which  float  in 
it,  they  Will  at  the  fame  time  revelvc 


ingly  fenfible  ;  the  points  of  all  their 
leaves  and  branches  exhibit  lumi¬ 
nous  appearances;  and  upon  approach¬ 
ing  them  a  fpark  is  priiduced,  which 
gives  us  the  fenfaiion  of  a  (Kght 
pricking. 

But  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  atmofpherical  clcftricity  on 
planes,  it  is  ncccffary  to  confider  it  in 
its  different  relations  to  the  vegetable 
oeconomy. 

And  in  the  firft  place,  the  reite¬ 
rated  experiments  of  various  phiiofo- 
phers  incouteftably  prove  that  h  ac¬ 
celerates  the  germinationof  feeds:  and 
this  happens- whether  the  feeds  have 
beer,  elect  tilled  before  or  after  being 
fonu. 
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|bwn,  ’and  wlieilier  the  eleflrifation  to  the  Iflc  of  France,  and  m^ny  o« 
has  hccn  intcmipted  or  continued,  thcr  places.  It  is  probable  that  e- 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  leAric  fire,  accumulated  in  the  bowels 
on  the  eggs  of  animals  with  the  fame  of  the  earth,  is  the  principal  caufc  of 
fiiccefs.  It  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  volcanoes,  and  that  their  enip’tlons  arc 
that  the  eailirr  vernation  in  particu-  a  violent  effort  to  rettore  its  equilii 
lar  fcafons  is  owing  to  the  fuperior  a-  brii.m.  Earthquakes  too  probably 
bundsnee  of  elcAricity  at  that  time  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame  caufr, 
in  the  air.  as  their  phenomena  have  fo  near  an 

•  It  would  be  fiirprifing  if  eUArici-  afSnItywiththofeofvolcanoes.  Grapes 
ty,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  pioduced  on  vulcanic  foil  afford  the 
which  has  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  beft  wine  :  and  in  many  places  where 
germination  of  feeds,  fhould  have  mineral  fprings  abound  vegetation  it 
rone  on  the  growth  of  plants,  on  the  vigorous,  even  though  the  foil  be 
developemeiit  of  their  roots,  of  their  comparatively  poor.  Now  bva  and 
ftcmt,  their  branches,  and  their  leaves,  other  volcanic  matters  being  cleftricj 
But  this,  which  is  probable 'from  a-  they  may, by  various circumflances, be 
iialogy,  is  alfo  confirmed  by  ex-  put  into  a  ftatc  of  affual  elefiricity, 
periment,  and  the  growth  of  thefe  and  may  c.>mmunicate  its  influence 
is  alfo  accelerated.  Cloudy  weather  to  the  plants  aruund. 
indicates  a  fuperabundance  of  dec-  All  organized  bodies  are  fubjeft 
trical  matter;  and  in  fuch  weather  ve-  to  the  laws  of  tranfpiration;  and  from 
gelation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant,  vegetables  a  quantity  of  petfpinible 
'J'hc  north-wind,  fo  favourable  to  the  matter  is  continually  and  copioufly 
fircdvffion  of  eledricity,  likewife  exhaling.  Now  it  i.s  found,  that  e- 
]iromates  the  growth  of  plants,  even  le-ftricity  incrcafes  this  tranfpiration, 
though  the  weather  fhould  he  dry.  when,  from  a  fiiperabundancc  of  the 
•Theft  arc  the  refult  of  obfervation,  fluid  in  decfrified  plants,  it  endea- 
end  they  confirm  the  dodrine  at  pre-  vours  to  relforc  its  equilibrium  by  e- 
lent  maintained.  fcaping  and  carrying  along  with  it 

•  I'hc  produftion  of  the  flower  and  the  aqueous  particles  and  perfptrable 
the  fruit  is  not  exempted  from  the  matter,  with  which  it  hat  a  great  af¬ 
lame  beneficial  influences,  as  is  fioity.  If  our  fmall  machines  caa 
vouched  by  proofs  equally  conclu-  produce  this  effeft,  is  it  not  reafon- 
ilvc.  able  to  fuppofe  that  the  great  quan- 

But  clcftrlciiy  does  not  merely  ac-  tity  of  this  fluid  in  the  atmofpherc 
celerate  vegetation,  it  makes  it  more  will  have  the  fame  power  in  a  fupe- 
vigorous  and  more  abundant.  Plants  rior  degree  ? 

artificially  elcArificd  have  furpaffed  in  But  it  is  not  here  meant  to  alTign 
growth  tbofe  that  were  left  to  na-  the  cleAricity  of  the  aimofphere  as 
ture  ;  they  have  flowered  more  luxu-  the  foie  caufe  of  the  pcrffpiratlon  >n 
riantly,  and  produced  a  much  greater  plants  or  ol  the  other  vegetable  func- 
number  of  feeds.  tions  already  mentioned,  but  only  to 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  demonftratt  its  influence  on  the  vege- 
«nd  fuch  places  of  the  earth  where  the  table  aconomy,  without  denying  the 
cicftricity  of  the  atmofphcre  afts  co-operation  of  any  other  caufe. 
with  greateft  energy,  and  exerts  it-  The  analogy  between  plants  and 
felf  moft  conftantly,  the  vegetable  animals  is  ftrengthened  hy  the  func- 
kingdom  flouriflies  with  amazing  lux-  tion  of  refpiration  which  is  common 
uriance.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  to  both.  Philofophers  have  difeove- 
only  refer  to  the  environs  of  Naples,  red  air-veffels  in  plants  of  a  fp-ral  fi. 
to  Sicily,  to  the  Philippine  lH^dt,  gure,  fo  as  tc  adntu  cf  dilatatim 
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and  contraction,  by  which  the  air  it 
ahforbed  and  difcharged.  And  at 
thit  clement  it  always  filled  with  a* 
queout  Tapourt  and  cxlulationt,  it 
mufi  comntunicate  along  with  thei'e 
the  electrical  fluid  to  vegctahlet. 

it  it  now  known  that  the  fap  in 
pLnts  fometimct  afcendt  and  fome* 
t  imet  delcends,  and  that  the  eleAnc 
^uid  fometimct  ilTuet  from  the  earth 
and  fomctimes  dartt  from  the  clouds. 
The  fap  it  a  liquor  eafily  put  in  mo* 
tlon,and  an  exctllcnt  conductor  of  e- 
leCtricity  ;  the  matter  of  which  laft 
augmcnit  the  heat  of  bodies,  and 
confequently  dibtes  their  fubftance  ; 
in  both  which  ways  it  may  contri* 
bute  to  the  propulfioa  of  the  fap : 
and  indeed  certain  eapcriinentt  feem 
to  (how  that  it  can  perform  thit 
function  independently  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  or  cold,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  it  it  only  an  acceffary  with  tbefe 
agentt. 

Plants  receive  their  nonriflunent 
by  the  rout  and  by  the  leavei ;  the 
bvk  too  feems  to  be  a  nutritive  or¬ 
gan.  The  elcCtric  fluid,  at  it  tifes 
irom  the  earth,  ncult  carry  with  it 
the  nourifbing  juices  contained  titere, 
which  are  generally  c»>iP}*oied  of  a- 
queout  paiticltt,  and  tranfmit  them 
thro’  the  various  vcfiVlt  with  which 
Tcgetablet  arc  furnitbed  ;  and  thus 
contribute  to  their  nourifhment,  ex- 
paofion,  augmentation,  ar.d  growth. 
In  like  manner,  when  it  efetpes 
from  the  atmofphere  to  the  earth,  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  which  float 
in  the  air  will  infinuate  tlirmfclvet  s> 
long  with  it  into  the  abforhent  pores 
on  the  furface  of  the  leaves  t  whence 
they  will  be  received  into  the  proper 
veOels  of  the  plant,  and  bcaffimilaud 
with  its  fubilance. 

Befidct  the  fap,  vegetables  are 
furnilbed  with  a  juice  which  is  dif- 
jFerent  in  diffeicnt  plants,  called  the 
fuccus  preprtus:  this  it  a  proof  of 
vegetable  fecretion  ;  foi  the  fap  can¬ 
not  be  cartied  along  by  eleCtricity 
without  having  its  hetcrugeucous 
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fluids  and  molecules  feparated  frelft 
it  by  fccretory  organs  j  and  tbit,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  is  cffL&cd  by  the  o- 
peration  of  contrary  ckCfricities :  at 
any  rate,  this  ageat,  having  an  in« 
fluence  on  the  motion  of  the  fap, 
mud  nccelTarily  aCf  upon  the  glands, 
which  are  the  true  fccretory  or* 
gans. 

When  the  frud'fying  duft  of  the 
antherx  efcanes  from  its  capfules, 
and  tends  toward  theiligmata,  whence 
it  it  tranfmitted  through  the  (tyle  to 
the  germen  for  the  fecundation  of 
the  feeds,  the  fundio  i  feems  to  be 
effected  by  a  fort  of  eleCtric  attrac* 
tion ;  for  the  pollen  is  of  a  fulphn- 
reouB  or  eleCtric  nature,  and  the 
ftigmata,  llyles,  &c.  are  non-dec* 
tries. 

There  arc  certain  motions  which 
are  common  to  all  vegetaUes,  and 
fome  that  are  partial.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  perpendicukr  afeent  of  the 
item  and  dctcent  of  the  radicle  is  the 
mull  curious.  It  feems  probable 
that  electricity  may  be  one  caiife  of 
this  motion  ;  for  a  fluid  which  moves 
always  in  the  fame  direction  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  force  thofe  bodiea  which  it 
meets  in  its  Cuurfe  to  accompany  it, 
if  they  are  at  liberty  to  obey  the  im- 
pulfc.  Now  as  the  eicCtric  fluid  ex- 
ifls  in  the  earth,  which  mull  be  con* 
fidered  as  its  common  refervoir,  and 
riles  into  the  atmofphere  in  a  flraight 
line,  it  will  be  conducted  through 
the  vcifeU  of  plants  in  a  line  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  horizon  ;  it  will  im- 
prefs  upon  them  the  fame  aaotion  and 
direction,  and  will  determine  them 
to  the  pcrpendieidar  in  proportion  to 
tiie  flexibility  of  their  fibers.  The 
fame  rcaioning  may  be  applied  to  the 
direction  of  the  branches,  and  it 
will  account  for  the  motion  of  plant  a 
in  a  cellar  towards  the  door  or  air- 
boles,  the  eleCtric  fluid  dirediog  its 
courie  to  that  place  ia  which  it  finds 
the  belt  conductors,  which  the  free  air 
always  attorda  it. 

hx^viimebts  prove,  that  tleCtii* 
ciiy 
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city  has  Tome  power  over  the  parti* 
ciiUr  motiona  of  vegetables,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  fen&tive  plant  and  o* 
thers. 

The  caofe  of  fmell  in  plants  is  the 
fpintu!  refl'jf,  a  very  volatile  and  fu¬ 
gacious  principle,  compofed  of  an  in* 
flammable  and  of  a  faline  fubitance 
extremely  attenuated.  I'his  fpirit, 
although  of  an  oily  nature,  is  per* 
fediy  inircible  with  water  by  means 
of  its  faline  principle.  Now  when 
the  eleftric  nuid  endeavours  by  its 
repulfive  force  to  efcape  from  bodirs 
in  which  it  abound*  to  others  in 
which  it  is  deficient,  the  odoiousef* 
fluvia  are  made  {fill  more  attenuated 
than  in  their  ordinary  ftatc ;  they  arc 
produced  more  abundantly,  and  car* 
vied  to  a  greater  diilance.  Accord* 
ingly  experiments  (how,  that  the  flow* 
ers  of  elc£lrified  plants  emit  their  o* 
dours  fooner,  throw  them  to  a  great* 
cr  diftance,  and  communicate  to 
them  a  greater  intenfity  than  thofe 
of  plants  not  cleffrified.  Befides, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  when  eleclri* 
city  moil  abounds  in  the  air  the  o* 
ddurs  of  vegetables  are  moil  fclu 
-  Nature  has  eftablifhed  fuch  a  cor- 
xsfpondence  between  the  fmell  and 
tafte  of  plants,  that  the  latter  is 
fubjefl  to  the  fame  influence  with 
the  former. 

-The  eiTed  of  the  adion  of  light 
on  plants  is  well  known  ;  eleftricity 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of 
hght ;  and  therefore  the  effcAs  of 
light  are,  properly  fpeakiog,  the  ef* 
feAi  of  eleAricity.  But  not  to  in* 
lift  on  this,  by  reitersted  experiments 
it  is  found,  that  the  leases  and  young 
items  of  plants  acquire  by  elcAri* 
fation  a  deeper  and  more  brilliant 
green  colour,  their  flowers  fooner 
acquire  their  tints,  and  arc  more 
beautifully  and  more  richly  variegx* 
tcil.  Thcfc  changes  may  depend  on 
the  alteration  which  eleAricity  pro* 
eliKCs  on  the  configuration  of  the 
molecules  of  which  plants  are  com* 
pofed,  ou  their  cumpufitiun  or  tenui* 
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ty,  by  which  they  become  more  fit* 
ted  for  reflcAIng  or  refraAing  the 
rays  of  light.  Dr  Prleftley  changed 
the  blue  colours  of  regetables  into 
red  by  the  cleAnc  fpark. 

The  component  parts  of  vege* 
tables  are  water  and  air  chiefly,  oils, 
falts,  and  a  portion  of  earth  :  thefe 
are  either  elcAric  by  themfelves  or 
by  communication.  All  cleAric  fub* 
ilances  give  figns  of  eleAricity  up* 
on  fn’Aion;  and  every  thing  that  rubs 
upon  vrgetablcs  will  elcArify  thofe 
parts  ot  them  in  a  certain  degree. 
Now  this  rubbing  may  be  produced 
by  meteors  aAiiig  either  immediately 
by  themfelves,  or  mediately  by  thft 
intervention  of  fecondary  agents, 
which  every  where  abound  in  nature; 
the  agitation  of  the  air  alone,  the 
motions  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
ceconomy,  and  all  thofe  which  are 
necelfary  for  carrying  on  the  func* 
tions  of  plants,  produce  continual 
friAion.  Heat  alone  is  capable  of 
elcAriling  eleAric  fubtlances  ;  and 
therefore  the  elcAric  parts  of  vege* 
tables  will  be  Influenced  by  the  heat 
which  reigns  in  the  atmofphere.  But 
thefe  parts  retain  the  elcAric  {fluid 
very  ftrongly,  and  do  not  tranfmit  it 
like  non-cleArics;  by  meant  of  which 
property,  the  continual  aAion  of  that 
In  the  atmofphere  muft  be  very  effi* 
caciout. 

Plants  thus  abforbing  the  eleAric 
fluid  in  different  ways,  can  the  fluid 
itfelf  be  confidcred  as  conftituting  a 
part  of  their  fubflance  i  This  is 
thought  extremely  probable  by  many 
authors.  It  Is  at  prefent  the  opi* 
nion  that  vegetables  are  the  great  a* 
gents  in  the  combination  of  phlo* 
giflon,  which  has  fo  great  an  affinity 
with  the  elcAric  fluid.  The  author 
is  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
this  laft  is  nothing  but  the  phofpho* 
ric  add  fome  way  combined  with 
phloglflon :  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  PrieWey  and  Ingen* 
houfz,  plants  ia  the  fun  give  out  de- 
phlogiflicated  air ;  bat  iLIs  they 
could 
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couM  not  do  if  they  had  not  pre- 
vioully  respired  or  abfotbed  phlogi^ 
Aon  from  the  atmofphcre.  Leaves 
^hen  mud  be  conddercd  as  filters 
vvhidi  nature  eo^loys  for  dephlogidi* 
cutiug  the  air.  This  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  as  refinous  trees  are  of  all  o- 
ihers  thofc  that  give  out  the  grcated 
quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
they  are  all'o  the  mod  elcftric.  We 
hnow  that  elc^ricity  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  higher  regions  than  in 
the  lower ;  which  proves,  that  the 
higher  plants  grow  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  they  aie  the.  more  refi- 
iions,  that  is,  moie  ekciric.  The 
roftmary,  the  fir,  the  pine,  the 
larch,  the  fpruce,  See.  arc  all  proofs 
of  this. 

Plants  owe  to  the  phlogiilic  and 
clcAric  fubdances  they  contain  the 
nutritive  properties  they  podefs. 

Sugar,  which  is  aa  cic^ric,  raids 
not  only  in  the  fugar  cane  Lut  in 
mod  plants,  and  proOably'in  all.  It 
is  fo  univerLIly  diffufed,  that  many 
have  coiifidered  it  as  the  chief  matter 
in  all  nutritious  fubilances.  Honey, 
which  bees  gather  from  the  neftaria 
of  flowers,  diiFers  biit  little  from  fu¬ 
gar  cither  in  its  nature  or  properties. 
The  different  oils,  furrilhed  by  plants 
are  true  alimentary  fubdanccs,  and 
the  vegetables  that  yield  them  are  all 
fit  for  food  ;  but  thefe  oleaginous 
juices  arc  clc^ric,  and  the  fubdan- 
ccs  that  unite  them  with  fscchanne 
matters,  fuch  as  fairs  of  different 
kinds,  mud  muke  them  doubly  nu¬ 
tritive.  Such  food,  therefoie,  as  a- 
iiounds  with  elediric  matter,  fnould 
be  preferibed  to  perfons  that  want 
their  natural  (hare,  and  to  fuch  as 
have  more  than  their  lhare,  food 
that  is  conpofed  of  condudling  fub- 
ilanccs. 

Vegetables  likcwlfe  owe  their  me¬ 
dical  virtues  to  the  elecliic  fubdances 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  Vege¬ 
table  oils  arc  eleftrics  fer  yj,  and 
they  arc  medicines  of  a  warm,  tonic, 
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domacliic,  cephalic,  and  cordial  n4« 
ture.  Aromatic  plants,  refinous  and 
balfamiferous  trees,  &c.  are  alfo  e< 
Icdric,  and  have  their  proper  medi« 
cal  virtues.  Many  plants  contain  % 
true  fulphur,  which  is  a  fubdanoe  e> 
mintntly  elc^ric.  Hence  too  we 
may  conclude,  that  in  difeafes  which 
depend  on  a  Tuperabundance  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  human  body,  food  and 
remedies  (hould  be  ufed  of  a'non* 
elc^lric  or  conducting  nature  ;  fuch 
as  greens,  watery  fruit,  acidulated 
drink,  &c.  and  in  thofe  occafioned 
by  a  defect  of  that  fluid,  fuch  as  pal- 
fics,  &c.  we  Ihould  have  rccourfe  to 
electrics  or  non -conductors,  fuch  at 
lugar,  honey,  chocolate,  old  wine, 
faccharine  fruits,  &c. 

A  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lin- 
nsus  obkrvcd  a  light  to  come  from 
the  flowers  of  the  Indian  crefs;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  other  plants 
are  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is 
probable  that  this  proceeds  either 
from  the  fridion  of  the  eleCtrio 
parts  of  plants  upon  one  another,  or 
upon  thole  that  are  non-electric;  or 
perhaps  it  may  depend  on  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  heat  in  the  at- 
mofphere  to  the  cleClric  parts.  If 
it  be  urged  that  this  is  a  phofphorio 
light,  it  may  be  replied,  that  phof- 
phorus,  which  has  loff  its  luminous 
quality,  recovers  it  upon  being  elec¬ 
trified. 

It  feems  probable  that  vegetables 
have  not  only  the  power  of  attrac¬ 
ting  and  abfotbing  the  eledric  fluid, 
but  of  combining  and  affimilating  it 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  it  form  a 
component  part  of  their  fubffance. 
Light,  according  to  modern  authors, 
is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  food  of 
plants,  aa  well  as  inflammable  air  and 
fixed  air ;  and  the  great  affinity  be¬ 
tween  light  and  the  eledric  fluid  has 
been  alieady  mentioned. 

It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  remark, 
that  the  influence  of  eledricity  on  ve¬ 
getables  mufl  very  much  depend  on 
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tire  difi^rent  qualities  of  the  at  mo* 
Ifhcrc,  fuch  as  its  heat,  huioiditj, 
weight,  rarefadlion,  &c.  but,  eWe* 
rii  farihuf,  cloudy^  weather  iacHn* 
ing  to  thunder,  or  a  north  wind,  at 

which  fcafonselcdtricitjahouudt,  >re 

molt  favourahtc  to  vegetation. 

Hitherto  the  efie^s  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  this  agent  on  vege¬ 
tables  belong  to  po&tive  eleifricity  ; 
but  the  atiRofphere  is  often  elcdtii* 
fied  negalivelj ;  and  in  this  fiace 
communicates  the  fluid  as  calily  to 
plants  as  when  it  is  cledlriflcd  pofi- 
tively.  When  clouds  negsliveiy  e- 
Icdiified  psfs  over  any  fput  of 
ground,  they  abfoib  the  elc^ricity 
bom  the  earth,  and  coafequently 
from  the  plants,  which  in  this  cafe 
being  deptired  of  their  natural  (hare 
of  this  fluid  fo  neceflary  to  their 
growth  and  acouomy,  fufTer  very 
0)uch  ;  their  tranipiration  is  confl- 
derabiy  increafed}  their  juices  are  ex- 
pofed  to  copious  evaporation  ;  and 
cunfequcntly  their  nourifhraent  is 
greatly  dimtuifhed.  Obfervation  (hows 
evidently  tlic  fatal  effedls  of  negative 
eledlricity  ;  fur  when  the  atmofphcre 
continues  in  this  (late  for  any  time, 
plants  become  weak  and  languifh  ; 
tlic  germination  of  feeds  is  retarded, 
and  ail  the  other  vegetable  fuudliuns 
are  checked  or  fufpeniled. 

The  influence  of  atmorpberic  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  foil  muft  be  very  con- 
fidcrabie,  whether  it  be  pofltive  or 
negative  ;  for  as  it  adts  by  ^dividing 
and  attenuating  the  particles  of 
which  different  foils  are  compofed^ 
its  cfleds  will  refemblc  thofc  produ¬ 
ced  by  labouring  the  ground  :  this  is 
confirmed  by  experiment,  and  by 
tiiofe  fairy  tings,  as  they  are  called, 
which  thunder  makes,  and  which  are 
generally  afterwards  clothed  with  a 
finer  verdure  and  more  luxuriant  her* 
bage. 

Wlist  has  been  faid  on  this  fub- 
is  not  mere  fpeculstion  ;  it  may 
be  turned  to  ufe.  Nature  vAeu 
Vot.  IV.  N*  rj. 


yields  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  hu¬ 
man  indudry.  If  then  plants  fome- 
times  languid  from  a  deficieucy  of 
the  elt^ric  flujd,  the  author  has  i- 
magined  fcveral  ways  of  fupplying 
them  with  it,  either  by  drawing  it 
down  from  the  atmorpbcieby  meant 
cf  conduftori,  or  by  watering  the 
plants  by  iofulatcd  people  artificially 
electrified,  or,  wlucb  is  lead  bench-* 
cial,  by  previoudy  eleCtrifying  the 
water.  Ail  thefe  methods  h*  baa 
fitcccfsfully  employed  ;  and  if  hia 
friends,  he  fays,  do  not  flatter  him, 
hid  eleftro-vegctometer  may  be  con- 
fi.lered  as  one  of  the  fined  and  nro& 
ufeful  difeoverics  cf  this  century. 

Flit  plants  may  be  hurt  by  too 
much  as  well  a*  liy  too  little  electri¬ 
city.  The  .  author  recommends  in 
this  cafe  to  fprinklc  valuable  plants, 
with  water,  that  the  eleCtrIc  fluid 
may  thus  be  conducted  into  the 
ground,  or  to  fet  up  metallic  conduc¬ 
tors  in  their  neighbourhood  with  the 
fame  view.  -  , 

Good  and  evil  arc  mingled  in  the 
affairs  of  this  woild.  If  the  eleCtric 
fluid  is  favourable  to  plants,  it  is  for 
likewife  to  animals,  and  cfpeciaily  tot 
iufeCts.  Obfervation  (liowfi,  that 
thofe  years  in  which  vegetation  ix 
mod  luxuriant  pioduce  the  greateft 
fwarms  of  iiifcSs.  The  author  thinks 
this  evil  cannot  be  remedied  but  bjr 
the  clrCtric  (hock;  and  he  has  devifed 
a  method  by  which  this  may  be  eafily 
and  fuccefsfuUy  performed. 

The  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals  being  fo  clofe,  the  former  are 
fubjeCl  to  difeafes  which  retemble 
thofc  of  the  latter,  though  they  arq 
not  fo  numerous.  Vegetables  are 
often  liable  to  obdruCled  perfpiration, 
to  inanition,  to  plethora.  Sic.  in  all 
which  cafes  the  application  of  clec- 
iticity  is  of  elTcntial  ficrvice. 

Such  are  the  arguments  of  the  - 
Abbe  Bertholoa  and  the  refults  of 
his  inquiries.  He  not  only  deferibes 
at  Ii»rge  ice  apparatus  he  has  invtnt- 
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fd  for  t!ic  purpafcs  abovemenlioned,  muft  refer  to  his  book.  It  was  difS* 
hut  details  the  experiments  on  which  cult  to  comprife  a  full  triew  of  the 
his  arguments  reft.  I'hofe  who  wi(h  fubjeth  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
tor  mere  complete  information  we  are  here  confined. 
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THeke  is  perhaps  no  author,  ei¬ 
ther  among  the  ancients  or  mo¬ 
dems,  whofe  works  afford  more  a- 
buhdant  fubjed  of  moral  illuftration, 
of  critical  dticulfion,  and  of  philo¬ 
logical  enquiry,  than  Shakfpeare.  A 
felf-ii!umined  genius,  deriving  fcarce- 
ly  any  aid  from  the  literary  labours 
df  others,  exercifii<g  hi^  native  ta- 
1  nts  in  painting  every  feature  of  the 
human  character,  in  developing  the 
fprings  of  allien  and  the  influence  of 
all  the  paflions,  and  in  exhibiting 
▼lews  of  human  conduft  in  every  re¬ 
lation  of  life,  while  he  fnrniihes  a 
rich  field  of  illuftration  to  the  mo. 
ralift,  can  hardly  fail  to  prefent  a 
Taft  affemblage  both  of  beauties  and 
imperfettions  to  the  eye  of  the  critic. 
When  we  confider  at  the  fame  time 
the  very  carclefs  manner  in  which  the 
plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  firft  given 
to  the  world,  and  that  moft  of  his 
pieces  were  not  printed  till  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  from  mutilated 
and  difeordant  tranferipts  abounding 
in  every  pr.gc  with  palpable  errori ; 
when  we  confider  that  the  author’s 
ftyle  was  in  itfelf  frequently  ungram¬ 
matical  and  obfeure  ;  we  mult  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  no  writer  could  pof- 
fibly  fumllh  more  fubjeft  for  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  philologer. 

Of  this  latter  the  talk  will  not  fail 
to  maintain  its  (hare  of  refpe^t  and 
importance,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  upon  its  due  and  perfed  execu¬ 
tion  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the 
fuccefi  of  the  more  fplendid  labours 
of  the  former. 

It  is  therefore  not  at  all  furprifing 
that  the  works  of  this  poet,  who  in 
many  rcrpe£ts  is  quit  to  be  viewed  ia 


the  light  of  an  ancient  claffic,  Ihould 
have  foliched  the  endeavours  of  Tome 
of  the  abicft  and  moft  ingenious  of 
his  countrymen  to  prefent  him  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  world.  At  the  diftance 
of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
death  of  Shakfpeare,  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  neceffary  in  many  paffa^es  to 
illuftrate  his  genuine  fenfe,  which  ia 
wrapped  up  in  ob.olete  modes  of  ex- 
predHon,  to  explain  his  allufions  to 
forgotten  fafts,  and  to  juftify  his  de¬ 
lineation  of  tranfitory  manners  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  writeri. 
Without  fuch  helps,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
poifible,  in  the  prefent  day,  either 
to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  real 
merits  of  this  great  poet,  or  derive 
from  him  that  complete  inftrudion 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  his  works  are  capable  of  fur- 
niihing. 

But  while  fuch  confiderations  haae 
induced  fome  of  the  moft  judicioua  of 
the  Englifh  writers  to  undertake  the 
talk  of  commentators  and  editors  of 
Shakfpeare,  they  have  unfortunate¬ 
ly  encouraged  many  uthert  to  affume 
a  ebara^er  for  which  they  were  not 
qualified  cither  by  natural  or  acqui¬ 
red  endowments.  Un  the  one  hand, 
there  has  been  much  ufcful  labour  ; 
on  the  other,  a  great  deal  of  unpro¬ 
fitable  pedantry:  And  taking  all  in¬ 
to  the  account  that  falls  under  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  denominations,  the  va¬ 
rious  editions  of  this  poet,  with  their 
appendages  of  notes  and  commenta¬ 
ries,  the  feparatA  publications  of  hit 
various  readings,  the  ciTays,  remarks, 
critical  obfervations,  and  examina¬ 
tions  both  of  feparate  phys  and  fe-. 
paratc  ch&ra^ers;  jure  fwelled  at  laft 
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to  fa  enormous  a  mafs,  that,  like  the 
books  of  the  '^oman  laws  before  their 
abridgement  by  Juftinian,  they  are 
become  literal!) 

*  the  burden  of  many  camsls.* 

In  confidcring  the  lateft  and  moft 
improved  editions  of  Shakfpeare, 
viz.  that  of  1778,  by  Johnlon  and 
Steevent,  and  that  of  Mr  Reed  in 
1785,  while  it  is  impoiCble  to  refufe 
to  the  editors  the  praife  of  both  crU 
tical  ingenuity  and  of  tnduilry,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  feeoi 
in  one  point  to  have  ttudied  more 
the  emolument  of  the  bookfeller  than 
of  th(  reader;  and,'diveftiiig  them* 
iemfelves  of  all  fpirit  of  diferimina- 
tion,  to  have  eftimated  the  merit  of 
their  editions  according  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  matter  that  they  could  accu* 
mulite  from  all  the  difiPerent  fources 
I  have  mentioned,  and  throw  toge* 
ther  at  the  bottom  of  their  pagci.  In 
the  advertifements  of  this  lad  edition 
(Mr  Reed’s),  there  is  an  odenta- 
tious  enumeration  of  no  lefs  than 
fifty-five  different  commentators  and 
authors  from  w‘iom  the  notes  are 
<ol1e£fed.  In  fad,  it  feems  to  have 
been  the  aim  of  thefe  editors  rather 
to  give  all  that  hat  been faid  upon  the 
fubjed,  than  tocoi.fine  themfelvesto 
what  has  been  nuell  faid. 

I  am  very  ready  to  allow,  at  an  al¬ 
leviation  of  this  charge  againd  the 
late  editors,  that  in  many  iuilancesit 
was  extremely  difficult,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  materials  on  which  they 
went  to  work,  to  avoid  loading  their 
editions  with  much  redundant  mat¬ 
ter.  Mod  of  the  commentators  that 
preceded  them  bad  interwoven  their 
critical  remarks  on  their  author  with 
hypercriticifms  on  the  remarks  of 
each  other ;  fa  that  it  was  no  unufual 
thing  to  lofe  fight  entirely  of  the  o- 
riginal  matter  to  be  elucidated,  and 
to  maintain  an  obtlinate  controverfy 
on  Tome  incidental  obfervation  that 
furnilhed  the  commentator  with 
ground  for  expofing  the  infufficiency 
of  bit  picdccciTort.  It  was  do  dcubt 


a  talk  of  fame  difficnlty  to  feparate 
this  drofs  from  the  valuable  metal 
which  it  enveloped.  But  if  difficult,  it 
was  notimpoffible;  and  to  have  at  lead 
endeavoured  to  accompjilh  this  dif- 
crimination  was  a  nccclfary  part  of 
the  duty  of  an  editor. 

Under  the  charge  of  redundancy 
in  the  late  editions,  mud  likewife  be 
comprehended  a  vad  number  of  en¬ 
tire  notes,  which  ferm  to  have  been 
introduced  for  no  other  end  than  to 
difplay  the  erudition  of  the  annota¬ 
tor  ;  a  fpecies  of  erudition  too  which 
one  Ihould  imagine  gave  very  little 
merit  to  its  poifenbr— the  acquain¬ 
tance  with  all  the  literary  rubbilh  of 
two  centuries.  The  notes  prinwpal- 
ly  cenfurable  in  this  refpedl  in  the 
late  editions,  are  thofe  jvhich  confift 
of  multiplied  quotations  from  the  old 
Engliih  writers,  in  proof  of  the 
meaning  of  words  and  phrafes,  many 
of  which,  though  not  in  commoa 
ufe,  continue  to  be  at  well  under- 
ffood  in  the  prefent  day  as  they 
were  at  the  time  the  poet  wrote.  Of 
fuch  even  as  are  nectflary  towards  the 
explanation  ofobfoletecxprcffions,  the 
length  at  lead  might  be  greatly  re¬ 
trenched  :  for  although  the  lad  edi¬ 
tor,  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to 
his  edition,  has  acknowledged  in  the 
W'ords  of  Prior,! 

^  That  when  one’s  proofs  are  aptly  chofen. 
Four  are  as  valid  as  foar  dozen,’ 
he  has  been  very  far  from  regulating 
himfelf  by  that  maxim.  Witnefs  fncii 
notes  as  that  upon  the  expreffion 
ery'dganu^  in  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
fort  aft  3.  fc.  3.  where  Dr  War- 
burton’s  correftion  of  cry'd  aunt  is 
fupponed  by  no  lefs  than  tiventy-tnot 
quotations  from  old  Englilh  writers, 
when  tnuo  would  have  afforded  ai 
complete  evidence  of  the  ufe  of  the 
expreffion.  The  fame  fuperfluous 
anxiety  too  we  find  fometimes  dif- 
played  even  about  a  fingle  fyllable;  as 
for  inftance,  in  a  note  in  7au«  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Veronot  confiding  of  eigh- 
tj-fcTcn  lines  of  the  clofcd  printing; 

Y  y  z  ia 
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in  wh'ch  Stfe»en»  and  Tyrwhiit  eil- 
dnvonr  to  (h»w,  that  Shakfpeart, 
in  a  particular  pafTagc,  intended  the 
word  rcfimblith  to  be  read  a»  if  it  had 
been  wiitteo  in  four  fyilables,  rtfent- 
hfhtk. 

The  flighteft  infpeftion  of  the  late 
♦dUrons  ©£1778  and  1785  will  be 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  pprfon,  that 
the  yahie  of  the  annotations  they 
contain  would' fuflfcr  no  diminution 
by  a  judiciutts  retrenchment  of  fuch 
redundancies. 

But  the  heavieft  charges  againft 
thefe  celebrated  editions  remain  yet 
to  be  mentioned,  two,  'I'he  late  edi¬ 
tors  have  omitted  to  explain  a  rarir- 
ty  of  paflages  of  the  mod  obfciire 
and  doubtful  import:  And,  zJi, 
They  hare  giren  interpretations  of 
others,  which  are  palpably  erroneous, 
yis  aOcufations  of  this  nature  ought 
■ot  to  be  rafhly  brought,  I  Ihall  en¬ 
deavour  ttr  fupport  them  by  proofs. 
Thefe  I  (hall  confine  to  a  few  of  the 
firft  pl*ys  at  they  Aaiid  in  the  order 
of  thefe  editions. 

In  the  TempeA,  t.  fc.  t.  Se- 
halUin  and  Antonio,  conferring  to¬ 
gether  while  Alonro  King  of  Naples 
I’fS  afleep  under  the  charm  of  the  en¬ 
chanter,  Antonio  endearonrs  to  pir- 
ftiade  SebaAian  to  muirlrr  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  his  deep,  and  thus  fecure  to 
himftlf  the  fuccefiioii  to  his  throne. 

I  a*n  more  f;rlcus  th;a  my  cu- 
ftiim  :  Ymi 

Mufl  be  fo  tm,  if  hcei  me ;  which  to  do 
1'rebles  d>ee  e’er. 

Sfi.  Well ;  I  am  ft  i-'din;  w-tfr. 

.fit.  !‘1I  teach  you  !.o-.v  to  Soar, 
fri.  Dofo:  t'>e!'b 
'Kircuhary  £o:b  .uAruAt  me. 

Xiti.  0, 

Jr' yin  bnt  knm  r-v  thi 

A'i.’.V  thru  you  r-’.>  it  f  I  y.a  'tft'Pp'i  X  '* 
You  mere  inve^  it'  H^bing  men  rnslce!! 
hloft  often  CO  fo  near  the  bottom  rua 
their  own  fe»r  or  Iiu'.h. 

The  iir.es  marked  in  ital  cs  in  thlsInA 
Ipeech  arc  extremely  obfeure;  and 
she  commentators,  probably  defparr- 
iiig  of  eiiieidating  them,  have  palf.-d 
fitcut  ovci  wiiitoji  uulks.  Aluiocgb 


1  have  undertaken  to  point  obt  omlf- 
fions,  I  have  not  engaged  itiyfelf  to 
fupply  them. — 1  (hall,  however,  at¬ 
tempt  it.  bebaAian  introduces  the  A- 
mile  of  water  :  it  is  taken  up  by  Art- 
tonio,  who  fays  he  wiii  teach  his  Aag- 
nant  water  to  flow,  •  It  has  already 
learnt  to  ebb,*  fays  SebaAian.  Tb 
which  Antonio  replies,  ‘  O,  if  you 
but  knew  how  much  even  that  meta¬ 
phor  which  you  ufe  in  jell  encou¬ 
rages  to  the  defign  which  1  hint  at  ; 
how  in  Aripping  the  words  of  their 
Common  meaning,  and  ufing  therh 
figuratively,  you  adapt  them  to  your 
own  fituation.’ 

In  Mcafurc  for  Meafure,  aft  I. 
fc.  Claudio,  feized  by  order  of  the 
Viceroy  Angelo  as  oAendyrg  againll 
a  law  ofthe.Aale,  which  made  urt- 
cleannefs  a  capital  offence,  is  rela¬ 
ting  to  Lucio  the  faft  for  which  be 
is  to  fuffer. 

Ci'and.  Th  s  (lands  it  with  me— Upon 
a  f.uecortiaA  ,  ' 

1  got  poITf  (Tion  Ilf  Julietta’s  bed ;  ■ 

Yon  know  the  lady  ;  (he  is  faft  niy  wife. 
Save  that  we  do  the  denuncictiun  lack 
Of  OUtwurd  t'r.ier  :  thu  w  catme  mt  H 
Only  for  preparation  of  a  Jmer 
Xrtnaininf  in  tht  tiffrr  ef  her  friendtt 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide 
o  ir  love 

Till  time  had  made  them  for  ns.  ^ 

Thlsfingular  mode  of  ezpre(IIon,of 
which  none  of  the  fifty-live  commen¬ 
tators,  in  fo  far  at  appears  from  Mr 
Keed’s  edition,  have  taken  the  fmalleft 
notice,  certainly  demanded  fume  elu¬ 
cidation.  The  fenfe  appears  to  be 
this:  ‘  We  did  not  think  it  proper 
pubiickly  to  celebrate  our  marriage ; 
for  th's  rcafon,  that  there  might  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  payment  of  Ju- 
lefa's  portion,  which  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  her  friend* ;  from  whom, 
therefore,  we  judged  it  expedient  to 
conceal  our  love  till  we  had  gained 
ihcir  favour.’  Pnf  a^athn  being  here 
ufed  to  Cgnify  payment,  muA  have  its 
root  in  the  Italian  word  pagare. 

Jbid.  aft  I.  fc.  5.  ‘  To  teeming 
The  meaning  df  the  worsl 
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ftjfm  !•  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  him  fawn,  46.  and  Aape  mt  femct 
convcrfant  in  the  old  Englifh,  and  all  to  my  bcquefta,! 
to  Tuch  as  Uiidcrftand  the  French  Amd  mai*  him  frtmd  h  mah  m*  ^tad  An 
language  ;  but  ordinary  readers  will 

require  to  be  told  that  it  figuifiei  The  meaning  of  thla  obfcure  line 
fUntj.  feems  to  be,  ‘  I  would  make  him 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  aft  3.  proud  to  flatter  me  who  make  t 
fe.  4.  Margaret,  in  defcribing  to  He*  mock  of  his  flattery.’ 


ro  a  very  rich  gown  of  the  Dutchels 
of  Milan,  fays,  *  Cloth  of  gold  and 
cuts,  and  laced  with  fitrer,  let  with 
pearls,  'down-fleeTes,^de-y7eever,  and 
(kirts  round,’  &c.  From  the  filence 
of  all  the  annotators,  it  is  plain  that 
they  underftood  fide-flcevcs  to  mean 
fleeves  on  the  £de  of  the  garment  i 
as  if  all  fleeves  were  not  fo.  11  would 
therefore  have  puzzled  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  had  they  met  witu  Sir  David 
Lindefay’s  ‘  Satyrc  in  cot,,,  ift  of 
fyde  taiit'  Side  or  fyde  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  is  ufed 
for  long  when  applied  to  a  garment, 
and  the  word  has  the  fame  flgnifica- 
tion  in  the  Anglo  •Saxoti  and  Danilh. 
Vide  gloflary  to  G.  Douglas’s  Vir* 
To  remove  an  appearance  of 
tautology,  as  dovtn-Jltevet  may  feem 
fynonymous  with  fide-JUeveiy  a  com¬ 
ma  mull  be  taken  out,  and  the  paf- 
fage  printed  thus  :  *  Set  with  pearls 
down  fleeves,  or  down  th*  fleeves.’ 

Love’s  Labour  Loft,  aft  1.  fc.  1, 

•  Fire-new  words,’  i.  e.  words  newly 
coined,  hew  from  the  forge.  Fire- 
tievff  nenv  off  the  iron/,  and  the  Scot- 
ti(h  expreflion  bren-nenut  have  all  the 
fame  origin. 

Ibid.  fc.  2., '  For  this  damfcl,  I 
muft  keep  her  at  the  park;  (lie  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  day  n\ieman.’  She  is 
allowed  for  the  dairy- maid.  Dairy^ 
fays  Johnfon  in  bis  diftionary,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  day,  an  old  word  for  milk. 
In  the  northern  ocuntics  of  Scotland 
«  dairy-maid  it  at  prefent  termed  a 
day  or  dey. 

Ibid,  aft  5.  fc.  2.  Rofaiinc,  telling 
the  Princefs  how  (he  would  vex  and 
torture  her  lover  Biron,  were  (he  once 
ftire  of  having  a  faft  hqld  of  his  .ab- 
fed^ns,  fays,  <  plow  would  1  oiske 


In  Midfiimmer  Night’s  Dream, 
aft  3.  fc.  2.  Hermit  fays, 

‘  Would  he  have  fto/n  »way  . 

From  fleeping  Kermia?  I'il  believe  as 
foon 

This  whole  earth  may  be  bor’d ;  and  drat 
the  moon 

May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  fo  ^ 
Htr  hroibtr  t  noontide  viilt  tte  Aniiptiu' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  what 
the  meaning  of  the  moon’s  difplea- 
fing  the  fun’s  noon-tide  ;  and  thif 
want  of  meaning  in  the  common 
reading  ought  to  have  led  the  corn* 
mentators  to  fufpeft  that  the  paftage 
was  corrupted.  I  have  no  dcub( 
that  Shakefpeare  wrote  tU/place,  u  e. 
come  in  place  of:  and  the  ftgurf 
then  becomes  expreffive  of  an  impof- 
fibility.  It  were  nothing  that  the 
moon  (hould  be  feen  (hiniog  at  the 
fame  tinae  with  the  ftin,  for  that 
happens  very  frequently  ;  but  that  (he 
(hould  difplace  the  fun  at  noon-day, 
and  thus  convert  the  day  into  night, 
is  an  utter  impoffibility.  , 

Ibid. 

*  AU  fancy-lUk  (he  is,  and  pak  of  tbear' 
Cheer,  from  the  Italian  tara,  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  the  old  Englifh  wri¬ 
ters  for  countenance.  Even  Dryden 
fays, 

‘  Pale  at  the  flidden  fight,  (he  chang’d  her 
thetr* 

Ibid,  aft  4.  fc.  I. 

'  And  fince  we  have  the  aamurd  of  the 
day.’ 

Va'ward,  compounded  of  van  and 
ruarJf  the  fore- part.  •  In  Knolles’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Turks,  the  word  vaj- 
ved  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Of  erroneous  interpretatious  a  verr 
large  catalogue  might  be  furnilhcd. 
The  following  inftaaces  are  taken 
from 
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from  a  very  few'  of  the  play*  that 
ftand  firft  in  the  order  of  the  Uce 
cditiont. 

In  the  Temped,  a£l  a.  fc.  i. 
Antonio,  in  the  fame  converfation  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  S«* 
|>ailian  to  murder  his  brother  Aton> 
zo,  fpeakingof  his  coafcience,  fays: 

■  But  I  feel  not 

This  deity  In  my  bofom ;  twenty  cen- 
fciences 

That  dai'.d 'twixt  me  and  Milan,  taaJjd 

it  they, 

dlnd  milt,  ert  they  me'-Jl. 

‘  i.  e.  7'we/ity  confciences,  fuch  at 
fiamd  b:t’-xten  tfit  and  my  hoptt,  tbiugh 
they  nvere  rongtaled,  vjould  melt  lefire 
thty  nutd  tnohjl  ore,  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  my  pnrpofes.  Johvson.’ 

‘  Or  melt  ere  they  tnoUfl.  Tlie  old 
eopy  reads — And  melt,  which  is  at 
intelligible  as  or,  which  v’as  fubfti* 
tuted  in  its  place.  Let  t^nnty  con¬ 
ferences  be  firjl  congealed  and  then 
difhlved,  ert,  &c.  Malonf.* 

If  the  interpretation  of  Johnfon 
■nd  Malone  is  juft,  and  is  certainly 
as  intelligible  as  or;  hut  I  canjee  no 
Ttafonahle  meaning  in  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  amounts  to  nothing  more, 
as  thus  interpreted,  than.  *  My  con¬ 
ference  mnft  melt  and  become  foftcr 
than  it  is  before  it  molefts  me 
which  is  an  infipidity  unworthy  of 
the  poet.  I  rs’ould  read  ‘  candy’d 
be  they  or  melt.’  And  the  expreffion 
then  has  fpirit  and  propriety.  ‘  Had 
I  twenty  confciences,’  fays  Anto¬ 
nio,  *  they  might  be  hot  or  cold  for 
me ;  they  (hould  not  give  nne  the 
fmalleft  trouble.’ 

In  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
aft  5.  fc.  I.  The  foollfh  Ihurio  en¬ 
quires  of  Protheus  what  opinion  Sil- 
ma  had  of  his  (Thurio’s)  perfon 
and  qualities,  and  how  Ihe  rclilhcd 
bis  fdit. 

*  Til/.  What  fays  Ihc  to  my  hirth  ? 

.  Trt.  That  yon  are  well  derived. 

yulia.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool. 

^Afuh. 

9'ii/.  ConCders  (he  my  polTefllcns  ? 

Pr..  O  ay ;  and  pities  tl  em. 


T5«.  Wherefore  f 

^v^.jThat  fuch  an  a!i  Ihonld  owe  tkemi 
{AJUi. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  ly  leapt. 

*  That  they  are  out  by  leafe.*  I  fup* 
pofe  he  means,  becaufe  Thurio’s 
folly  had  let  them  on  difadrranta* 
geous  terms.  Steetixs.* 

As  there  is  no  wit  in  this  expref- 
(ion  as  Mr  Stcevens  has  explained  it, 
we  may  naturally  fufpeft  that  the 
poet  had  another  meaning.  By  Thu¬ 
rio’s  poflclllons,  he  himfelf  under- 
ftands  hit  lands  and  eftate  :  but  Pro¬ 
theus  choofes  to  take  the  word  like- 
wife  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  as  fignify- 
ing  his  mental  rndevf>nentt ;  and 
when  he  fays  they  are  out  by  leap,  he 
means  they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by 
their  maftsu’  (who  is  a  fool),  but  are 
leafed  out  to  another. 

Merry  WivcsofWindfor,aft3.fc.z. 

Hof.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my 
honrlt  knight  FaKUff,  and  drink  canary 
with  him. 

Pori.  \_AJiie^  I  think  I fill  irini  i«  fife- 
vtine  jirfi  with  him  ;  PH  make  him  ian:e. 

‘To  drink  in  pipe-nssine,  is  a-phrsfe 
which  I  cannot  underftand.  May 
we  not  fuppofe  that  Shakfpearc  ra¬ 
ther  wrote,  /  think  I  Jhall  drink 
horn-pipe  owine  prft  nuith  kirn  ;  I'll 
make  him  dance.  TrawHiTT.’  This 
emendation  is  truly  ridiculous  Pipe- 
•wine  is  wine  in  the  calk.  The  jell 
here  lies  in  a  mere  play  of  words ; 
‘  I’ll  give  him  wine,  which  lhall 
make  him  dance  ’ 

Meafurc  for  Meafurc,  aft  a.  fc.  I. 

*  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  P It 

rent  the  fairefi  hoa/e  ia  it  after  three  peatt  4 
hay.' 

*  Mr  Theobald,’  fays  Warburton, 
‘  fuppofes  bay  to  be  the  projeftion 
called  a  bay-ntsindonv,  as  if  the  way 
of  rating  houfes  was  by  the  bay- 
window.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  fignifies  the  fqiiared  frame 
of  a  timber  houfc,  each  of  which  di- 
Ttfions  or  fquarea  is  called  a  Bay; 
hence  a  building  of  fo  many  bays.' 
*  A  bay,'  fays  Johnfon,  *  is  the 
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fpace  betwcea  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof.*  But  it  may  be  a(k^,  in  what 
Tcfpe^t  tbefe  latter  modes  of  rating 
houfes  are  better  than  Mr  Theo¬ 
bald’s  ?  Bajf  is  palpably  an  error  for 

'  Ibid.  a£l  2.  fc.  4. 

•  Amg.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

J/ji.  Ay,  at  the  glaffet  where  they  Tiew 
themfclrea; 

Which  are  as  eafy  broke  as  they  make 
forms. 

Women !  help  heaven  !  ssm  titir  crt.itim 

•  /«  fritting  ty  tbtm.' 

*  In  fnfiting  hy  them.  In  imitating 
them,  in  taking  them  for  example. 
Johnson.*  Dr  Johnfon  does  not 
feem  to  have  underltaod  this  paiTage. 
Ifabella  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
fay  that  men  mar  their  own  crea¬ 
tion  by  taking  women  for  examples. 
Her  meaning  is,  that  men  debafe 
their  nature  by  taking  advantage  of 
fuch  pitiful  weak  creatures. 

Ibid.  Ifabella  fays  to  Angelo  the 
deputy  when  he  firll  difclofcs  his  un- 
chafte  defires : 

*  I  know  your  virtue  butb  a  licence  in’ I, 

•  Wliich  feems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is.* 

*  Nati  a  licence  in't.  Alluding 
to  the  licences  given  by  minifters  to 
their  fpics  to  go  into  aiWurpedled 
companies,  and  join  in  the  language 
of  malecontents.  Wasburton.’  I 
fufpeft  this  interpretation  is  more  in¬ 
genious  than  juft.  The  obvious 
meaning  is,  *  I  know  your  virtue 
aflumes  an  airof  Hcentioufnefs  which 
is  not  natural  to  you,  on  purpofe  to 
try  me.* 

Ibid.  3.  fc.  I. 

Thi»  outward  fainted  deputy  — 

- - Is  yet  a  devil ; 

Hie fitb  vuitbia  bang  cc^,  he  Would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  at  hell. 

•  To  caji  a  pond,’  fays  Johnfon,  *  is 
to  empty  it  of  mud.*  But  if  this 
pond  were  emptied  of  its  filth,  it 
would  appear  clean,  which  would  dc- 
fogate  from  the  propriety  of  the  fi- 
ttil;.  Cajif  -ia  jny  apprtbtoilgoi 


fignifies  here  Jbunded,  or  having  its 
depth  fathom^.  Or  perhaps  it  may 
be  underftood  as  in  the  expreflion  to  • 
eaji  a  patient’ t  nuater,  which  meaaa 
to  fubje^  it  to  exnmination  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Thus  again  Shakefpearc, 

-  If  thou  could’ft,  Dodlor,  tcf/l 

The  neuter  of  my  land,  iiid  her  dileaCt. 

But  I  prefer  the  former  meaning. 

Ibid.  a£l.  4.  fc.  4.  Angelo,  beingt 
told  of  the  Duke’s  approach,  fays  to 
El'calus, 

•  Give  n.idce  to  fich  men  of firt  aaijkin 

As  are  to  meet  him.'  > 

*  S»rt  and  fuit’  fays  Johoibo, 

*  means  figure  and  rank.*  But  not ' 
fo,  as  1  imagine,  in  this  paflage.  la 
the  feudal  times  all  vaftals  were  bound 
to  hold  fuit  and  fervice  to  their  over- 
lord  ;  that  Is,  to  be  ready  at  all  time* 
to  attend  and  ferve  him,  either  when 
fummoned  to  his  courts,  or  to  hit 
ftandard  in  war.  *  Such  men  of  fort 
and  fuit  as  are  to  meet  him,*  I  pre- 
fume  means  the  Duke’s  valfala  or 
tenants  in  capite. 

Ibii,  aft  5.  feene  the  laft. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord. 

1  Ihuuid  be  guiltier  than  my  niltlnels. 

To  think  1  can  be  uadifcem^le, 

When  I  perceive  your  trace,  like  power 
divine. 

Hath  koi'i  upon  my  pajfa' 

*  PaJfej,  i.  e.  what  has  paft  in  n)f 
adminiitration.  Steevsns.*  Not  (o. 
Pajfet  means  here  artful  devices,  de¬ 
ceitful  contrivances.  Tours  de  paffe- 
pajft  in  French  are  tricks  of  jug- 

gl'TT* 

Love’s  Labour  Loft,  uQl  z.  fc.  i. 

*  Hit  ton^e  all  impatient  to  fpeak  and 

not  fee, 

■  Did  ftumble  with  ha&e  iu  his  eye-hj^ki 
to  be.’ 

*  That  i.s,  iis  tongut  being  impa¬ 
tiently  dejirnus  to  fee  as  tor//  as  /peak. 
Johnson.*  What  the  meaning  of 
this  explanation  is,  Johnfon  himfclt 
beft  knew.  Although  the  expreflioa 
in  the  text  is  extremely  odd,  1  take 
\iK  fenfe  of  it  to  be,  that  bis  tongue 
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carried  the  quicknefa  of  hia  eyai,  aad 
ftrove  to  be  as  rapid  in  its  utterance 
aa  they  in  their  perception. 

.Ibid.  a6i  4.  fc.  1. 

Btytt.  Who  ii  th«  fuitcr?  who  U  the 
fuiter? 

Jtof.  Shall  I  teach  jou  to  know  ? 

Bojet.  Ky,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Bo/.  Why,  ihe  chat  bean  the  bow.  Fiaely 
put  off! 

B»ytt.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  hams;  but  if 
thou  marry. 

Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year 
mifearry. 
fuuly  p>J  M  / 

**  Finely  put  on,  &c.  fcem  only  tnar- 
^‘nal  obfcrrationi.  Farmer.’  This 
IS  a  ftrang:  mifapprehenfion.  Ro- 
faline,  by  her  exclamation  of  finefy 
put  off!  means,  that  by  wilfully  mif* 
taking  the  fenfe  of  Boyet’s  queftion, 
and  giving  him  a  crofs-purpofe  an* 
fwer,  flie  had  finely  put  him  off : 
and  Boyet  in  his  reply  play*  upon 
that  anfvrer. 

Ibid,  ad  4.  fc.  3. 

■*  A  lover’s  ear  will  hear  the  loweft  found 
When  the fyfficiots  bead  tf  theft  is  flopp’d.’ 

*  The  fdfpicious  bead  of  theft,  is,  th: 
head  fufpictOHt  of  theft.  Farmer.* 
This  is  another  blunder  of  Dr  Far- 
iner’s.  The  fufpictous  head  of  theft, 
is  the  fufpicious  head  of  the  thief. 
There  is  no  Iman  who  liilena  fo 
eagerly  as  a  thief,  or  whofe  cars  are. 
fo  acutely  upon  the  flretch. 

Midiummer  Night’s  Dream,  ad  i. 
fc.  2. 

— *~Thou  rrmember’fl 
Since  once  I  Ut  upon  a  prumoniory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid  uu  a  dolphin’s  back 
littering  fuch  duket  and  Larmunious 
breath. 

That  the  rude  f<ra  grew  civil  at  her  fong; 
And  certain  flars  fliot  madly  from  their 
fpheres, 

To  lie*r  the  fca-maid’s  mufic.’ 

*  By  the  veftal,’  mentioned  a  few 
lines  below,  fays  Dr  Warburton, 

*  every  one  knows  is  meant  Queen 
Blixabeth/  and  in  a  long  note  he 
endeavours  to  fhow,  that  under  the 
mermaid  is  figured  Mary  Queen  &f 


Scott,  Oa  0  dolphin' t  had,  fays  liea 
evidently  marks  out  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin.  Dulcet  and  har* 
nottitui  breath,  alludes  to  her  great 
genius  and  learning.  By  the  rude 
fea  is  meant  Scotland,  whofe  tu* 
multi  were  quieted  on  her  return  to 
her  country  :  And  in  the  bolded  ex- 
pyeiOon  of  the  fublime,  the  poet  i* 
mages  the  fall  of  the  ^rls  of  Nor* 
thumberland  and  Wedmorcland,  and 
principally  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  certain  Jlars  fhooting  madly  from 
their  fpheret.  Such  is  the  fubftance 
of  Dr  Warburton ’t  note.  I  aUow  is 
the  merit  of  being  highly  fanciful 
and  ingenious.  That  a  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  intended  in 
Uie  cxprelfion  of  the  fair  vejlal  thron~ 
ed  in  the  nveft,  feems  to  be  generally 
allowed  i  but  how  far  Shakfpeare 
intended,  under  the  image  of  the  mer* 
maid,  to  figure  Mary  (^een  of  Scots, 
is  more  doubtful.  If  by  the  rude  fea 
gronxiing  civil  at  her  fong,  is  meant,  as 
Dr  W’arburton  fuppofes,  that  the  tu* 
mults  of  Scotland  were  appeafed  by 
her  addrefi,  the  oblervatlon  is  not 
true :  for  that  fea  was  in  a  dorm 
during  the  whole  of  her  reign.  Nci* 
ther  is  the  figure  juft,  if  by  the  flars, 
fhootir^  rudly  from  their  fpheret  to. 
hear  the  jea-maidt  muftc,  the  poet  al* 
luded  tu  the  fate  of  the  Earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Wedmorcland,  and 
particularly  of  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
folk,  whofe  projected  marriage  with 
Mary  was  the  occafion  of  his  ruin. 
It  would  have  been  abfurd  and  irre* 
concileable  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
poet,  to  have  reprefented  a  noble* 
man  afpirmg  to  marry  a  Queen  bf 
the  image  of  a  ftar fhooting  or  de- 
feeniing  from  its  fphere.  But  if  Dr 
\V.>rburton’s  commentary  on  this 
psfiage  is  erroneous,  I  freely  own  I 
have  nothing  better  to  offer  in  its 
dead. 

Ibid. - Cupid  all  armed.* 

Snrely,  fays  Dr  Warburton,  ‘  this 
prefents  u$  with  %  very  uaulaffical  i* 
wage. 
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mage.  Where  do  we  read  or  fee  in 
ancient  books  or  monuments,  Cupid 
armed  more  than  with  his  bow  and 
quiver  i’  and  be  therefore  propofes  to 
read  ‘  alarmed.*  But  Dr  Warbur- 
ton  is  miftaken  in  facing,  that|the 
reading  of  the  text  prefents  an  un* 
clajjical  image.  In  the  Medlcean  coI< 
ledion  is  a  gem  reprefenting  Cupid 
winged,  putting  on  complete  ar¬ 
mour. 

Ibid.  aA  §.  fc-  I.  Thefeus  being 
told  that  Bottom  the  weaver  and  his 
clownifli  aflbciatei  had  prepared  a 
play  to  be  performed  in  honour  of 
his  marriage  with  Hippolyta,  defires 
the  a£fors  to  be  brought  in.  Hippo¬ 
lyta  it  averfe  to  it,  at  (he  fears  they 
are  fo  unlkilful  that  their  intentj, 
however  good,  will  fail  to  pleafe. 

ffif.  He  fayi  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 
kind. 

The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks 
for  nothing. 

Our  /fort  Jball  be  fa  tabt  \uitt  they  mijiait. 

*  Our  fport  Jhall  ie,  isfe.  Voltaire 
fays  fomething  like  this  of  Louis 
XIV.  who  took  a  pleafure  in  feeing 
hit  courtiers  in  confufion  when 
they  fpoke  to  him.  Stbevems.' 
Mr  Steevens  has  evidently  mifundcr- 
ftood  this  paflage.  He  ai&gns  to 
Thefeus  a  malignant  in  place  of  a 
humane  fentiment.  Our  fport  Jhall 
be  to  take  •what  they  mijlake.  *  We 
will  accept  with  pleafure  even  their 
blundeting  attempt.* 

Ibid. 

Hip\  Well  (hone  moon — ^Tmly  the  moon 
(bines  with  a  good  grace. 

‘The/.  Well  mous’d  lion. 

Dm.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Lyf.  And  fo  the  lion  vanilhed. 

*  Dr  Farmer  inilrufls  me  to  correct 
this  paflage  as  follows  : 

*  Dm.  And  fa  tames  Pyramus. 

L\f.  And  ibau  the  sstaasa  vanilhes. 

V»L.  IV.  N*  23. 


‘  It  were  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing 
in  defence  of  fo  acute  an  emendation. 
Steevens.*  This  emendation,  fa 
much  praifed  for  its  acutenefs,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The 
moo/i  it  is  evident  does  not  vanijh  on 
the  coming  in  of  Pyramus,  for  he 
thanks  it  in  the  next  fpeech  for  ihin- 
ing  no'w  fo  bright ;  and  we  find  the 
flage  direftionof*  Exit  moonlhine* 
afterwards  upon  the  death  of  Pyra¬ 
mus.  It  is  therefore  the  lion  who  •n.* 
nilhes  or  goes  out  upon  the  entering 
of  Pyramus. 

In  the  above  inflances,  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myfclf  to  a  few  of  the  firfl 
plays  in  the  order  of  Jobnl'on  and 
Steevens’s  edition ;  whence  It  may 
be  conjedured,  that  this  tallc,  if  pur- 
fued,  might  furnilh  materials  fur  a  vo¬ 
lume.  The  inftances,  however,  which 
I  have  given,  arc  fufficiest  fur  the 
purpofe  1  had  in  view;  which  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  (how,  that,  how¬ 
ever  confiderable  is  the  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  which  the  public  owes  to  the 
late  editors  of  Shakfpeare  for  pre- 
fenting  them  with  the  accumuLitcd 
fruits  of  much  ingenuity,  learning, 
and  induflry,  this  reflexion  ought 
not  to  bar  the  hopes  of  otliera  to 
make  even  farther  advances  in  the 
fame  arduous  but  honourable  path — 
That  if  much  kas  been  done,  fomething 
yet  remains  to  be  doste ;  and  that  it 
is  not  impoflible  for  future  editors, 
by  judicloufly  availing  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  their  predeceflbrs,  by 
the  retrenchment  of  all  that  is  fuper- 
fluous,  the  fupplement  of  material  o- 
millions  and  the  corre^ion  of  pal¬ 
pable  errors';  to  prefenl  the  public 
with  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  a  more  valuable  form  than  any 
in  which  they  have  yet  appeared. 

'  Lvcius- 

Z  z  T. 
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To  the  Fublishir, 
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SIR, 

Mapa*inf  for  laft  month 
contained  a  paper,  ander  the  fig- 
raturc  of  R  W — mwe,  addrclfed  to 
the  authors  of  the  EngUfh  review. 
The  writer  of  it  complains  heavily  of 
the  corniption  which  daily  gains 
ground  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  and 
1  was  not  a  little  amufed  to  obferre, 

*  that  he  ranked  all  that  ab'ife  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  language  under  one  gene* 
lal  term  Scottictjmi.  Allowing  Mr 
W — nne  all  the  merit  which  it  doc 
him  for  the  polltcnefs  with  which  he 
attacks  a  whole  nation,  I  lhalt  beg 
leave  to  give  his  paper  a  flight  re¬ 
view,  that  we  may  fee  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  proper  perfon  for  cor- 
reffing  the  abufe*  which  he  com¬ 
plains  of. 

The  firft  Scotticifm  which  Mr 
W  — nnc  takes  notice  of  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  a  flair  of  t’wenty  fl'ps ; 
which  he  tranflates  into  Englifh 
thus  :  a  flair  cafe^  or  flight  efflegs. 

Th:  ignorance  which  it  betrayed 
in  'his  his, very  firft  criticifm  is  truly 
entertaining,  at  it  appears  in  more 
rcfptfts  than  one  within  the  com- 
pal's  of  half  a  line.  \fl^  As  the 
word  flair  it  printed  in  charafters  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  context,  I  prefume 
it  is  objefted  to  as  provincial ;  but, 
for  its  being  a  Sterling  word,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  Dr  Johnfon,  whofe  authority 
will  furely  not  be  contelled ;  that 
writer  likewifc  refers  to  Clarendon 
and  Milton  ;  and  they  all  ufe  it  in 
the  fame  fenfe  which  it  mull  bear 
In  the  phrafe  under  confideration. 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  ex¬ 
ceptionable  in  the  phrafe  a  flair  of 
t-Tiienly  flept ;  it  evidently  means  a 
flair  confiflirg  of  ttuinty  flips ;  the 
conllruAion  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  better  known  phrafe,  an  army 
of  tivin'y  tkoufand  tnin ;  which  is 
daily  ufed  by  our  heft  writers,  and 
the  vocables  in  each  are  equally 
good,  ^dly,  I  fnall  for  a  moment 


fuppofe  the  phrafe  a  Frovinc'al  one, 
or,  as  Mr  W— nne  would  rather  de¬ 
nominate  it,  a  Scotticifm  ;  let  us  fee 
whether  or  not  he  has  tranflated 
this  Scotticifm  into  good  Englifh. 
The  ftnfe  of  the  phrafe,  be  the  ex- 
preffioB  good  or  bad,  is  fufScienlly 
obvions  ^  it  is  a  Hair  eftvsenty  flips  ; 
the  meaning  of  which,  fays  Mr 
W — nne,  is  a  flair-caft.  But  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  a  flair- 
cafe  (hould  give  os  the  idea  of  a 
ftair  cf  toventy  flept%  or  any  other 
kind  of  ftair  whatever  ;  for  I  have 
always  been  taught  that  the  ftair- 
cafe  is  a  part  of  the  building  diftinfk 
from  the  ftair.  It  is  that  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Johnfon’s  DiAionary, 
which  contains  the  ftair.  The'other 
tranflation,  a  flight  of  flips,  which  ia 
given  us  of  the  phrafe  in  queftion, 
IS  equally  inaccurate,  aa  that  expref- 
fion  never  determines  the  number  of 
fteps  fpoken  of. 

In  place  of,  is  faid  to  be  provin¬ 
cial,  and  is  tranflated  in  the  room  or 
inflead  of  i  but  Dr  Johnfon  in  his 
Di£lionary  holds  thefe  eapreffiona 
be  be  equally  good.  'Fhe  verb  de¬ 
termine  lies  under  the  fame  imputa¬ 
tion,  when  by  it  we  would  fignify 
to  terminate  or  pnt  an  end  to  :  it  ia 
ufed  in  this  fenfe,  however,  by  John- 
Con,"  Shakefpeare,  and  Locke.  To 
captivate,  meaning  to  take  prifoner  f 
to  incarcerate,  meaning  to  imprifon, 
are  both  faid  ta  be  Scotticlfms  ;  but 
if  any  deference  be  due  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Johnfon  and  Harvey, 
both  thefe  words  ire  pure  Englifh. 

Were  I  not  afraid,  Sir,  of  tref- 
palliiig  upon  your  patience  and 
that  of  your  readers,  1  might  re¬ 
mark  fevvral  other  blunders  in  Mr 
W — nne’s  critique.  Thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  I  fliall  pafs  over,  and  proceed, 
with  your  permiffion,  to  examine  for 
a  moment  whether  ar  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  ufes  iu  conveying  Ins 

ewa 
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Own  id^aSi  be  of  ttut  pure  kind 
which  he  prot'clTes  to  teach  us. 

After  pointing  out  fondry  Scot* 
ticifniiy  he  has  the  following  fen* 
tence.  *  The  omiffion  of  the  defi¬ 
nite  article /A#  in  the  four  lail  iiifiancet 
and  in  numberleft  others,  and  the 
abfurd  praflice  of  ufing  abflra61 
terms,  render  the  phrafcs  indefinite 
and  vague  ;  and  i/  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  our  own  and  every  other 
language.*  Here  is  a  fair  gramma- 
tic^  blunder  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that 
whatever  nominative  belongs  to  the 
verb  render^  it  belongs  likewife  to 
the  verb  ie  in  the  fubfequent  claufe  of 
the  fcntence  |  and  therefore  thefe 
verbs  ought  not  to  have  been*  put  in 
different  nnmbers :  that  part  of  the 
fentence  which  precedes  the  word  ren¬ 
der  is  properly  the  nominative  of 
both  verbs  {  and  according  to  that 
mode  of  conilruAion,  both  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  fingular. 

*  I  muff  not  omit,'  fays  he  in  a 
fubfequent  paragraph,  *  the  ufe  of 
the  fimplc  paft  tenfe,  inftead  of  the 
participle  in  the  compound  paft 
tenfe.'  This  fentence  would  im¬ 
port  that  the  author  had  been  point¬ 
ing  out  the  ufe  of  the  different  ten 
fes,  and  had  almoft  omitted  to  fpeak 
of  one  of  them,  the  fimple  paft 
tenfe.  This,  however,  we  find  from 
the  context,  is  not  his  meaning:  He 
wiihed  to  fay,  *  I  muft  not  omit  tt 
remark  the  ufe  •aikieb  it  eemmanly 
made  of  the  fimple  paft  tenfe  inftead 
of  the  participle  in  the  compound 
paft  tenfe.'  Such  negligence  and 
inaccuracy  of  expreilion  in  a  writer 
who  boafts  of  a  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  utterly  inexcufable. 

Having  faid  that  nurete,  drove^ 
chafe,  dtc.  arc  ufed  inftead  .  of  nurit- 
ten,  driven,  choftn;  he  adds,  *  the 
firft  of  thefe  a/  Itafi  jtn  frequealy  ufe 
% 
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in  the  review  $'  which,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  apprehenfion,  imports  no  great 
compliment  to  the  reviewers ;  it  is 
as  if  he  had  faid,  *  The  error  indeed 
is  not  very  common,  bar  you  at 
leaft  frequently  fall  into  it;' — where¬ 
as  we  find  from  the  context,  'hat 
he  ought  to  have  faid,  *  ITte  firff 
of  thefe  even  you  yourfelvcs  fre¬ 
quently  ufe  in  the  review.'  The 
fubfequent  claufe  of  the  lame  fen- 
teoce  is  ftill  worfe.  It  runs  thus : 

*  And  1  am  forty  to  fay,  that,  by  fo 
doing,  you,  who  are  critics  by  pru- 
fefliun,  countenance  fuch  inaccura¬ 
cies.*  Hete  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whether  clunfineis  of  thought 
or  of  fXpreflion  moft  abounds.  The 
paffage  would  convey  fenCe  if  mo- 
deiUd  thus :  '  And  I  am  forty  that 
you,  who  are  critics  by  profcffiunt 
countenance  fUch  inaccuracies.' 

1  beg  pardon.  Sir,  lor  detaining 
you  fo  long  on  this  fubjefl.  I  eon- 
fefs,  when  1  perufed  this  article  of 
your  valuable  Mifcrilany,  I  had  a 
ftrong  dtfire  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  wi:h  a  view  to  caution  fuch 
of  your  readers  as  may  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  hunting  after  the  ni¬ 
ceties  of  language,  from  adopting  as 
pure  whatever  is  didlated  to  us  from 
beyond  the  Tweed.  How  far  1  (hail 
bring  any  of  them  under  obligations 
to  roe  in  this  refped^,  is  uncertain-; 
but  furc  1  am  that  1  (hall  lay  Mr 
W— nne  under  a  very  particular  ob¬ 
ligation,  by  telling  him,  that,  in  do¬ 
tting  tlie  provincial  phrafcs  inter- 
fperfed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  re¬ 
marks,  be  may  have  a  fair  thruft  at 
a  Scotchman,  whereas  before  he  was 
o&ly  pu(hing  at  random.  I  am,  Sir^ 

Tour  moft  obedient  humble  feivan<« 

Edin.  Nov  >3.7  SCOTUS* 
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SIR, 

ISek,  among  your  Scraps  in  the 
lad  Magazine  for  Oidober,  a 
letter,  dciiringthat  the  public  (hould 
be  informed  what  evidence  there  it 
that  the  picture  from  which  Mr 
Beugo’s  print  for  Morifon’s  edition 
of  the  ^ottifh  poets  was  ‘engra¬ 
ved  waa  done  for  James  1.  of  Scot- 
land.  ^ 

Here  it  is. 

Somewhat  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  late  learned 
and  excellent  Sir  James  Steuart  Den¬ 
ham,  Baronet,  my  uncle,  firft  dlf- 
covered  the  portrait  referred  to,  in 
the  gallery  of  piflures  belonging  to 
Menhcer  von  Lytrum  at  Kielberg 
near  Tubingen  in  Suabia,  whole  an- 
ceftor  being  a  man  of  great  fortune 
as  well  as  tafte,  travelled  to  moil  of 
the  principal  courts  in  Europe  with 
a  painter  in  his  fuite,  and  caufed 
portraits  of  all  the  fovercigns  at 
whofe  courts  he  refided  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his 
tour,  he  hung  them  up  in  a  large 
room  which  he  added  to  bis  houfe 
for  that  purpofe.  The  names  and 
.  titles  of  the  fovereigns  are  painted  on 
the  backs  of  the  pidures,  at  well  as 
the  limes  when  they  were  done,  at 
leail  if  my  memory  is  not  treacher¬ 
ous,  fo  1  think  Sir  James  informed 
me  t  but  if  this  ihouid  not  be  the 
.cafe  with  all  of  them,  Mr  Goguel, 
the  younger,  counfellor  of  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  procured  my 
copy  of  King  James  by  the  kind  per- 
mHGon  of  the  prefent  proprietor  of 
Kielberg,  informs  me  that  this  por¬ 
trait  does  mod  certainly  reprefent 
King  James  I.  of  Scotland  ;  and  that 
the  portraits  of  the  contemporary  fo- 
vercigns  are  in  the  fame  gallery  as 
abovetnentioned  ;  a  lid  of  which  he 
has  promifed  to  fend  me.  When  1 
firft  heard  of  the  portrait,  I  imagi¬ 
ned  it  mud  repiefent  King  James  11. 


or  III.  and  wrote  to  Mr  Goguel  oa 
the  fubjed  ;  who  returned  me  for 
anfwer,  that  there  was  not  the  lead 
doubt  of  its  being  the  portrait  of 
King  James  I. 

Thcfc  particulars  I  forgot  to  fend 
to  Morifon  when  he  bad  the  ufe  of 
the  pidure  for  bit  print.  Indeed  I 
thought  them  not  very  material  in 
a  publication  of  that  fort ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  wifhed  to  referve  them  till  I 
(hould  fee  the  print  engraved  in  ano¬ 
ther  manner  for  a  feries  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  which  I  meant 
to  facilitate  by  giving  the  artid  ac- 
cefs  to  the  other  authentic  portraits 
of  that  illudrious  family,  which  are 
in  my  poiltlCon. - 1  am.  Sir,  with 

f;reat  approbation  of  your  well-cho- 
en  feledion  in  your  Magazines,  your 
humble  fervant, 

Edin.Nov.15.7  BUCHAN. 

1786.  s 


Literary  Intalligenee.  , 

(Communicated  by  a  Correfpondent.) 

A  Good  French  tranflation  of  Mr 
Schmidt’s  Hiftory  of  Germany 
is  now  publifhed  at  Berlin,  which,  as 
the  German  .language  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  familiar  to  the  learned  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  will  be  a  great  acqulfition  to 
our  libraries. 

Mr  Schmidt,  as  infpedor  of  the 
public  records  of  the  empire,  has  had 
great  opportunity  of  enriching  bis 
work  ;  but  in  his  account  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  he  does  not  write  with 
candour,  going  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
the  world  has  not  gained  by  the  ef- 
feds  of  the  Reformation.  In  other 
refpeds,  and  through  the  red  of  bit 
work,  Mr  Schmidt  goes  on  as  he 
begun.  The  fecond  edition  of  the 
work,  much  correded,  comes  down 
to  the  hiftory  of  Charles  I. 


The 


Defcriptun  ef  William  I.  Prince  tf  Drange. 


The  Abh£  GranTcUa,  who  it  the 
heir  of  the  Cardinal,  minifter  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  polTeflet  a  great 
ntaft  of  invaluable  papers  relating  to 
the  Hiftory  of  the  reign  ofX^harlct. 

Profeflor  Hzbertin  at  Hclmftadt 
who  wrote  fome  time  ago  a  very  pro¬ 
lix  hiftory  of  Germany,  made  ufe  of 
the  records  and  library  at  Wolfen- 
buttle,  which  contain  an  immenfe 
maft  of  original  papers  and  letters, 
and  the  profeflbr  had  made  a  great 
coUeflion  of  his  own,  from  whence 
he  has  taken  the  fubjeS  of  no  fewer 
than  thirty-four  large  8vot,  which 
have  brought  his  hiftory  no  farther 
down  than  the  year  1 594  ! 

At  the  Gottingen  library  there  is 
a  nianufeript  colledion  of  Chancel¬ 
lor  Viglius  Quichemus’s  Letters  in 
a  a  vols  in  fobo,  very  important  to 
the  hiftory  of  Charles  V.  Among 
a  vaft  number  of  valuable  papers  it 
contains  the  Abdication  Speech  of 
the  Emperor,  delivered  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  Od.  25.  1555. 

In  the  fame  library  of  Gottingen, 
there  is  a  Sommaire  des  Voyages 
flaits  par  Charles  V.  depuis  1514, 
jufques  1551,  recuillie  8e  mis  par  ef- 
cript  par  Jean  VandeneiTe  Controleur 
ayant  fukri  fa  N^eft6  en  touts  les 
dites  Voyages.  This  journal  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  Cardinal  Granvella ;  which 
journal  the  author  continued  after¬ 
wards  to  1560.  It  is  written  in  the 
fimple  ftyle  of  a  diary :  it  contains 
many  remarkable  unknown  fads,  re¬ 
lated  with  unaffeded  veracity  and  in- 
genuoufnefs.  Very  little  ufe  has  been 
made  of  thefe  manuferipts  by  the  late 
librarian  of  Gottingen,  Mr  Dieze, 
who  correded  Guthrie  and  Gray’s 
hiftory  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
publiOied  the  book  with  additions 
and  corredions  at  Leipilc  in  1774. 


The  materials  abavementloued, 
and  particularly  Cardinal  Granvel- 
la’s  papers,  would  enable  an  hifto- 
rian  to  give  a  new  and  truly  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V. 


Deferiptisn  of  William  /.  Prince  of 
Orange.  Bj  Sir  Folk  GasriLt* 
Lord  Brook. 

r 

HI  S  uppermoft  garment  was  a 
gown,  yet  fuch  as  1  dare  con¬ 
fidently  affirm,  a  mean  bornftudent,^ 
in  our  inns  of  court,  would  not  have 
been  well  pleafed  to  walk  the  ftreets 
in.  Unbuttoned  doublet  was, 
and  of  like  precious  matter  and  form 
to  the  other.  His  waiftcoat,  which 
Oiowed  itfelf  under  it,  not  unlike 
the]  bed  fort  of  thofe  woolen  knit 
ones  which  our  ordinary  watermen 
row  us  in.  His  company  about  him, 
the  burgeffes  of  that  beer-brewing 
town  {^Delph^t  and  he  fo  fellow-like 
encompalM  with  them,  asj  had  I 
not  known  his  face,  no  exterior 
fign  of  degree,  or  defervednefs,  could 
have  difeovered  the  inequality  of  his 
'  worth  or  eftate  from  that  multitude. 
Notwithftanding  I  nofooner  came  to 
hit  prefence,  but  it  pleafed  him  to 
take  knowledge  of  me.  And  even 
upon  that,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fig- 
nal  to  make  a  change,  his  refpe^  of 
-a  ftranger  inftantly  begat  refped  to 
himfelf  in  all  about  him ;  an  out¬ 
ward  paflage  of  inward  greatnefs, 
which  in  a  popular  eftate  1  thought 
worth  the  obferving.  Becaufe  there 
no  pedigree,  but  vtforth,  could  pof- 
fibly  make  a  man  a  prince  ;  and  n* 
prince,  in  a  iooni«ja|,  at  hit  own  plea- 
fure.  f  ' 
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POE 

TT»e  RtraA*  fron  the  Poes'.i  of  Robert 
'  Burnt  in  onr  laft  Majazine,  bein;;  bat  a 
partial  fpoeimeii  ot  their  general  merits, 
we  think  it  neceffary,  in  jailice  to  him  aa 
well  as  at  the  folicitation  of  many  of  our 
readers,  to  infcrt  fbmc  other  examples  of 
his  manner  in  a  different  fiyle. 

7t  m  MoVte,  «■  turnst?  *er  srp  in  Ur  N0 
mth  the  Plough,  Nov.  1785, 

WEE,  fleeket,  covrran,  timVous  kea/tie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breaftie ! 
Thon  ae^  na  Hart  awa  be  haffv, 

Wi’  bickering  brattle ! 
1  wad  be  lakh  to  rin  an'  chafe  thee 

Wi’  murd'ring paitfc  / 
I'm  truly  forry  Man’s  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature’s  focial  union, 
An’ju&ihes  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  makes  thee  flattie 
At  me,  thy  poor,  cartl>-boni  cura^tanion, 

Ar'  fellawmortel  / 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  itiewi 
What  then  ?  poor  bcaftie,  thou  man  live ! 

A  daimm  irher  in  a  thrtvt 

'S  a  fina’  requefl: 
I’ll  get  a  bleflin  wi’  the  lave. 

An’  never  mils't! 
Thy  wee-bit  bee/u,  too,  in  ruin ! 

It’s  filly  wa’s  the  winS  are  ftrewin ! 

An’  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O’  f««Kg»ge  gwen ! 

An*  bleak  Dttemier's  vnnJt  eol'uin, 

Baltb  fhcll  an*  keen  | 
Thou  fair  the  fields  laid  bare  an’  wad. 

An’  weary  H^mer  eomin  bft. 

An’  cociebere,  beneath  the  blaft. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
TiH,  crafh !  the  cruel  etiJter  pall 

Oat  tliro*  thy  cell. 

That  wee- bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  ftibhle. 
Has  coll  theemon'e  a  weary  nibble! 

Now  theu’a  turn’d  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble. 
But  hoab  or  haid, 
’To  thole  the  winter’s/uiy  driiUe 

An’  eremrmeb  csuldf 
But,  moufie,  thon  art  no  tliy-lane. 

In  proving ^orrfigbt  may  be  vain  ; 

The  bell  laid  Ichemcs  o’  mite  an’  men 

Gang  aftagley. 

An’  Ica’e  us  nought  but  grief  ui’  pain. 

For  promis’d  joy; 

•  Still  thou  art  bleil,  compar’d  wi’  me  I 
The  frefeni  only  toucheth  thee  : 

But,  Och !  I  hoilni/ard  cafl  my  e’e 

On  prufpcdls  drear ! 
Aa  /trxLtri,  tho’  1  canna  fee, 

ia' /ear  t 


T  R  t. 

^art  »f  an  Ppl/le,  'in  W.  S - »  OclUieU^ 

OSwetT  are  Coiia’t  haught  an’  woods,  * 
When  Lnt-whites  chant  amsn^  the 
buds. 

And  jinken  hares,  in  amorous  whids, 

Their  loves  enjoy. 

While  thro’  the  braes  the  enflut  croods 

With  wailfu’  cryl 

Ev’n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me. 
When  winds  rave  thro’  the  naked  tree; 

Or  frofls  on  hills  of  Oebiitree 

Are  hoary  grayy 

Or  blindiug  drifci  wild  furioiis  flee, 

Dark’ning  the  day! 
O  Ntture!  a’ thy  Ihews  an’  forms 
To  feeling,  penfive  hearts  hae  charms! 
Whether  the  fummer  kindly  warms, 

Wi’  life  an’  Uglt, 

Or  winter  howls,  in  gufty  florms. 

The  lang  dark  night ! 

The  mufe,  nae  pnet  ever  fand  her, 

Till  by  himfcif  he  leam’d  to  wander 
Adown  fome  trottin  bum’s  meander. 

An  DO  think  langf 
O  fweet,  to  firay  an’  penfive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  fang  I 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an’  drive, 
Hog-fliouther,  jundie,  ftretm  and  flrive. 
Let  me  lair  Nature’s  face  defcrfve,  * 

An’  I,wi’pleaflire; 
Shall  let  the  bofy,  grumbling  hWe  f 

Bum  ewrc  their  treafarb 

£fiJUe  t)  n  I’lkng  Friend.— iAvf  I786. 

I. 

ILauohae  thought,  my  youthfu’ frioidi 
A  fometbing  to  have  fent  you,  ^ 

Tho'  it  fliould  l^e  nae  other  end 
Than  juft  akind  memento  ; 

But  how  the  fubjcA  theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  detetmine  ;  ^ 

Perhap  it  may  turn  out  a  fang  ; 

Pernapt,  turn  out  a  fermon. 

II. 

Ye’ll  try  the  world  loon,  my  lad,  > 

And  Andrew  dear,  believe  me,  ? 

Ye’U  find  mankii'd  an  unco  ^uad,  ; 

And  mockle  they  may  grieve  ye ; 

For  care  and  trouble  fet  your  thought,  ^ 
Ev’n  when  your  end’a  attained ;  -  - 

And  a’  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 
Where  ev’f y  nerve  is  ftrained. 

111. 

ITl  no  fay  men  are  villains  a’; 

The  real,  harden’d  wicked, 

Wha  hae  nae  check  but  banun  lave. 

Are  to  a  few  rcflricked  i 

tTi 
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But,  Och,  mankind  are  uaco  weak. 

An*  little  to  be  tnifted ; 

V/tl/  the  wavering  balance  Ibake, 

Ic’k  rarely  right  ad|^ed ! 

Yet  they  wha  fa’  in  Fortnne’a  ftrife. 
Their  fate  we  (hooM  na  cenfare. 

For  dill  th’  imfrrtamt  nd  of  life. 

They  equal./  may  anfwer  ; 

A  man  may  hae  an  btnefi  htart, 

Tho*  Poortith hourly  dare  him; 

A  man  may  tak  a  neebor't  part. 

Yet  hae  na  cjjb  to  l^are  him. 

'  V. 

Ay  fr**)  han’,  your  dory  tell. 

When  wi’  a  b^um  crony ; 

But  dill  keen  fomething  te|yourfel 
Te  fcarccly  tell  to  any. 

Conceal  yoi^el  aa  wed’aye  can 
Frae  critical  difle&ion ; 

But  keek  thro’  er’ry  other  man 
Wi  flwrTen’d,  fly  in^tedion. 

VI. 

'Thtfacrid  Inet  o’  weel  plac’d  loee, 
Laaumntly  indulge  it; 

But  never  tempt  th’  iilUit  nvt, 

Tho’  naething  Amuld  dinilgc  it  : 

I  wave  the  quantum  o’  the  fin; 

The  haaard  cf  concealing ; 

Bat,  Och !  it  hardens  •'  -witim. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling! 

VII. 

To  catch  dame  Fortune’s  golden  finile, 
Affidunus  wait  upon  her; 

And  gather  gear  by  ev’ry  wik 

.-  'fhat's  jumfy'd  by  honnr : 

Not  for  to  Ml  it  in  a  bt^. 

Nor  for  a  trimstUaJaiit  I 

But  for  the  glorious  priril^ 

Of  being  irndifindtul. 

VIII. 

Tho  /nor  s*  Hiffi  a  hangman’s  whip. 
To  baud  the  wretch  m  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  yonr  btmir  grip. 

Lot  that  ay  he  yonr  border : 

Its  flighted  touches,  indant  paufo— • 
Dew  a’  fide>pretences; 

And  refolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  c^cqnences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere. 

Mud  furs  become  the  cnaturt; 

But  dill  tlie  preaching  cant  forbear. 
And  ev’n  the  rigid  feature ; 

Yet  ne’er  with  whs  prophane  to  range. 
Be  complailance  extended ; 

An  Atbiill~Utigb'%  a  poor  exchange 
For  Diity  iJpMtdl 

X. 

When  ranting  roandio  pleafere's  ring. 
Religion  may  be  hlinoed ; 

Or  if  the  gie  a  nmitm-JHagt 
It  may  M  little  minded; 

But  when  on  life  we’re  tcmped-diiTen, 
A  cvaicicocc  but  a  canker—* 


A  correfpoodence  fix’d  wi’  Keav’n, 

Is  fure  a  noble  ojwier/ 

XI. 

Adieu,  dear,  amiaUe  youth  ! 

Your  btmrt  can  ne’er  be  wanting! 

May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth, 

Er^  yoar  b.'ow  undaunting! 

In  fUmgbmum  fbra/i  fend  yon  fpccd,* 

Still  daily  to  grow  wifer ; 

And  may  ye  better  reck  the  nit, 

Thau  ever  did  th’  Adut/trl 

JmtridiiSioH  tt  bit  Pum  imtitUJ  The  Vifion. 

The  fun  had  clos’d  the  tvimlir-iiay. 

The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play,  ‘ 
And  hunger’d  niaukin  taen  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithlcfs  fnaws  ilk  ilep  betray 

Whare  file  has  been 
’The  threffier’s  weary  Jliiipm-tnt, 

The  lee-!anj/r  day  had  tired  me; 

And  when  the  Day  had  clos’d  his  e’e. 

Far  I*  the  weft, 

Ben  r  the  right  penfivciie, 

I  gaed  to  reft 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-chcck, 

1  fat  and  ey’d  the  fMwing  reck, 

That  fill’d,  wi’hoaft-provoking  fmeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin  ; 
And  heard  the  reftleft  rattons  fqueak 

About  the  riggini 

All  in  this  inottie,  milU  clime, 

1  backward  mus’d  on  waited  time. 

How  I  had  fpent  nj  jiutb/i  frime. 

An’  done  nae-thiag. 
But  ftriaging  blethera  np  in  rhyme 

For  fook  to  fiag^ 

Had  I  te  guid  advice  but  harket, 

1  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 

Or  ftrutted  iu  a  bauk  and  clarket 

My  tajb-oummtt 
While  here,  haU'inad,  half-fed,  half-Iarket 
Is  s’  di’  amooat^ 

1  darted  mnit’ring,  blockhead !  coof ! 

And  heav’d  on  high  my  wauket  loof, 

To  fwear  by  a’  yon  dairy  reef. 

Or  fome  ralh  aith. 

That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhymt-^af 
Till  my  lad  breatn-> 
When,  click !  the  friag  the /lui  did  draw; 
And,  jee!  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa; 

Aud  by  the  ingle-lowe  I  law. 

Now  bleexan  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandidi  kiaair,  braw. 

Come  foil  in  fight^ 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  hcM  my  whiditi 
The  infant  aith,  half-form’d,  was  cnilh’t ;  , 
I  glowT’d  as  eene’s  I’d  been  duiht 

In  lome  wild  glen;. 

When  fweet,  like  madt^  wrth,  (he  blulh’t. 

And  de;-ped  ben. 
Ureen, 


iDriginal  l^trjis  iy 


Milled  by  Fancy’s  mrtHr^ay, 

by  PalBan  drivel  g 
But  yet  tke  ffglt  that  led  aOniy 

t.  Wu  ijit  from  Ha 

To  gin  my  ceanlidt  ^  in  one. 

Thy  tuH^ JUmi  mil  careful  fan; 
Pr^erre  tbt  dignity  Mam; 

With  Soul  ereS; 
And  tmH^  UNIVERSAL  PLAN 
Will  aU  pretea. 


Green!  flender,  leaf-clad  My-itmgii  ^ 

^erc  twilled,  graafii,  round  her  browts 
2  took  her  for/ome  ScettiQi  Mnfe, 

^  By  that  fame  token; 

And  oMBe  to-tt^  thofe  rcckkla  wiwa,  ’ 

'  Would  foon  been  brefcen. 

.  A '  kare-bratn’d,  Cmtimeotal  trace* 

'Waa  Stongly  marked  in  her  face ; 

A  wUdly-wkty,  rufiic  grace 

*  Shone  full  upon  her'; 

Her  tyt,  er*n  turn’d  on  empty  fpake. 

Beam'd  keen  with  tunr 
Down  flear’tfher  mbe,  a  turimm  (been,  frtm  a  Ptem  am  Fijkimg,  by  Mr  Car,  nmritt 
Till  h^^leg  wai  fcrimply  feen ;  ,  ■/  Dnumlapurig,  April  %t,  1733. 

Apdfaeha/^/  my  Befi,  I  ween,  TF  an  enennona  falmon  chance  to  fpy 

Could  only  peer  it;  The  wanton  errera  of  the  floating  fly, 
fae  ftranght,  lae  taper,  tight  and  clean.  He  lift*  hu  filTcr  gilli  aboie  the  flocd. 

Mane  elic  came  nw  It.  >ind  greedily  fuciu  the  anfaithflU  feod;  * 

fcH8r  mamtle  large,  of  greenilh  hue,  '  downwards  plunges  with  the  firaadfut 

y  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ;  ♦ 

Deep  ISg/ri  and JMu,  boW-mingUng,  threw’'  And  bears  with  joy  the  little  fpoil  a^. 

^  A  lumc  grand ;  ‘Soon,  in  frnm  pain,  he  feels  the  dirj^it^ 

And  tp  my  aftonilh'd  tfiew,  ’  t^e,*’ V- ’  '  '  ~  » 

*  '  A.  %»*U~imevm  Un^  X.aflies  the  wave,  and  beata  the  foaminA 

(  -•  *#  •*.  «  .  lake.  tc 

With  fuflden  rage  he  now  aloft  appeara, 

^Jitnmimgtfdrfa/iCiJtditS^ddrrfih  .^d  in  his  eye, convnll^  a^ih.  be^  I 

4^'  v*  w  w  ••  ^  He  fowls  ana  wreaths  hit  ibiiuiw  body  4 

round;  V  >. 

w  thy  V^'!  .  *.  Then,  hcadlooe,  fhoots beneath  the  daihii^ 

ttty.rii4eiy..<a#oh’dyC»uigphrafc,  Audti  '  '  3 

^  rhymes.  The  tremWing  fins  the  boiling  wave  tKVidei 

^ir^dat  the  fimplc,  artl^la)«  Now  hope  exalts  the  fiflier*  beating  heart;  A 

^ •*****’  ^  Now  he  turns  pale  and  fears  his  diibioiisirt* 

I  fcw  thMfeekthe  fotinding  fhore,  *  He  views  the  tumbiiag  filh  with  kuigiag 

Delighted  with  the  dathiag  roar;  eyes, 

Orv^atheAwvf  his  fleecy  llore  *  *  While  the  linarfbretches  with  the 'umrieidfl 

•  Drove  thro’ the  flry,  prize;  ■  y 

1  faw  grim  Nature’s  uifiM  hoer  •  Each  mtrtion  humours  with  his  fteady  hands, 

Strn»  thy  young  eye.  '  And  onp  flight  hair  the  mighty  buUL'««nV 
.  fir  when  the  deep-ereen  mantl’d  Earth.  manos. 

IlfeSrifli’d  e^floweret’s  birth.  ’  TjH.  ^red.u  Uft.difpeil’d  of  all  hi.  ly.ngthr, 
|g^5L  ,nd  muTic  pouring  forth,  '  Th«  g*®«>  athwart<the  ftream,  unfolds  hie 

m  .  d 

1  few  thee  eye  thegen’ral  mirth  He  now  wuh  pUalure  views  the  gafping 

With  boundlefs  love.  '  '  u  j  iiu- 

__  ^  •  Cnafli  with  hit  teeth,  and  roll  his  btoedueC 

When  ripen  d  fields,  and  acute  fries,  evesj  '  “ 

Call’d  forth  the  ruftling  nuife,  ^hen  ^aws  him  to  the  Ihore  with  artigh 

I  faw  thee  leave  then  ev  nine  joys,  • 

_  ,  ,  ,  Ai^  lonely  ^Ik,  And  lifts  his  noftrils  in  the  fick’ning  air.  1 

Te  Tent  thy  bofom  s  fwel^g  rife  the  burthen’d  ftmam  he  floating  lies. 

In  penfive  walk.  Stretch®*  *•»  <yitveriiig  fins,  and,  gafping 

Wbcnys«ti^/s/£«v«,wann-bIulhtng41rong,'  dies. 

Keen-fliivcring  Ihot  thy  nerves  along,  ■  n  t 

Ihofe  accent^  grateful  to  thy  tongue,  *  Cm  tie  mrw-paimtimg  af  K.  CaAECBs’/  Sfaiiit 
Th’  ador^  name,  in  lie  Fartianumt^lofe. 

I  uii(kt  thee  hmw  m  pw  in  DOWN,  dowi,  Briimmia!  d«uhly  }» 

To  footh  thyflame.  abafli’d; 

.  I  faw  thy  pulfe’s  maddening  play,  Vonr  P»-ce  »  bankrupt,  and  your  K — ^ 

1^’ild-fcnd  thee  Pieafnre**  devious  way,  whitc-walh’d  U  • 


